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Saturday, November 26, 10.14 a. m. 
Dr Julius Sachs presiding. 
Necessity of teaching the duties of citizenship in the public schools 
Paper. 
Prof. E. J. JamEs, University of Chicago. 


Discussion. 


Rev. Mgr. Conaty, Catholic university, Washington, D. C. 
Sup’t W. H. Maxwe tt, New York. 

Prof. J. W. JENKs, Cornell university, 
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Miscellaneous business. 
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PROCEEDINGS : 
Havemeyer hall, Columbia university, New York city, Friday, 
November 25, 1898, 10.53 a. m. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


BY PRES. SETH LOW OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Mr President and members of the Association of the colleges and 
preparatory schools of the middle states and Maryland: As I pro- 
nounce this name, Mr Chairman, I feel as though I were addressing 
a company of Spanish princesses and princes. I know of no other 
people who habitually indulge in such extended designations. It 
gives me very great pleasure on behalf of Columbia university 
to welcome this association to our new home. We have had as 
a nation a great summer, by common consent; I sometimes think 
that the lessons of it bear as importantly and as directly on the 
work of the educator as on that of any other class of people in the 
country. I think that is rather a remarkable outcome of a war; 
for upon the face of it it would seem that war, and the peaceful 
pursuit of education, the ultimate aim of which ought to be to put 
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an end to war, should have nothing in common. I suppose that 
the most generally accepted conclusion of our experiences of last 
summer is that the work of our navy was exceedingly effective. 
Whatever they were called on to do they did thoroughly well. 
The work of the navy was what it was because of the schools which 
had prepared the officers and men of the navy for their work. It 
was the Naval academy at Annapolis and the War college at New- 
port and the training ships that made the officers and the men of 
the navy equal to the work which they had to do when the serious 
matter of fighting was the work in hand. If education can fit men 
for fighting so successfully, I think the inference is not a far one 
that it can fit men for any other occupation in life equally well. 
That impression has been sieadily growing in many directions. 
Many who are here can remember when it was thought rather a 
far-fetched idea that a lawyer could be trained as well in a law 
school as in a practitioner’s office. In the same way the physician 
used to think that the only way to learn medicine was to begin 
practice. I suppose that medicine may have been learned in that 
way, but what became of those on whom it was learned I do not 
know. The impression has been growing that such schools justify 
themselves in regard to the professions of peace. Now that we 
have had demonstration that they also justify themselves in refer- 
ence to the professions of war, we may take it for granted that the 
schools of the country have much to answer for with reference to 
our future. 


- This is an association of the colleges and the preparatory schools 


of this part of the country. So far as the schools are preparatory 
schools I suppose it goes without saying that they are preparing 
boys and girls for college. Therefore their aim is a perfectly dis- 
tinct one. If there were not so many colleges their work might 


be simplified, but a school, a college or a university must be thor- 
oughly conscious of its aim, it seems to me, to accomplish satisfac- 
torily the result which is expected from it. The object of a prepara- 
tory school, of any school that is considered from that point of 
view alone, undoubtedly is to prepare the students for college. 
Therefore an association like this, which aims to bring the colleges 
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and the preparatory schools together, is or ought to be, most useful. 
I think that any college man who is aware of the conditions with 
which the preparatory schools of this city have to contend must 
have the very greatest sympathy with them. The idea that a class 
of half a dozen students must be broken up into half a dozen sec- 
tions because of the varying demands of colleges will not stand dis- 
cussion. I am glad to believe that the tendency sets away from 
that sort of thing very steadily; but much remains to be done to 
create the conditions in which it is reasonable to expect that the 
preparatory school, here at any rate, can do thoroughly good work. 
That is one of the results towards which this association ought 
constantly to aim. 

There is more or less confusion in the popular mind as to what 
constitutes a college and what a university. I do not wish to speak 
for others. There are many points of view from which two insti- 
tutions may be considered, but at Columbia at least we have a 
clear view on this subject. We think that the aim of the college 
is to give a liberal education. We think the aim of the university 
on the other hand is to make a specialist, and because ‘the aims 
differ the general methods will differ in very many respects. I do 
not know that we have come in this country to very general agree- 
ment as to what a liberal education itself consists of, but after all, 
there is, | suppose, more or less agreement in the general conception. 
It is an education the aim of which is to broaden the man, not so 
much to make him fit for this, or fit for that in particular, but to 
develop his powers, to give him a broad outlook, to give him per- 
spective and generally to equip him better for the work of life in 
whatever direction he may use his energies. We at Columbia think 
that such a man ought to know something of antiquity as well as 
of modern times and that he should have looked out of many win- 
dows. I know there are others who take a different view, that it 
is not so much a question as to what a man studies as to how he 
studies, whether he becomes liberally educated or not. Without 


going into questions of detail, the aim of the college ought con- 
stantly to be borne in mind. That aim is to give a liberal education 
and not to fit a man specially for one thing more than another. 
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When you come to the university on the other hand the aim is 
distinctly different, according to our thought; its aim is to make 
specialists, we believe. The specialist may be a professional man, 
or he may be a non-professional man, he may want to become a 
physicist or chemist for the practice of his profession, in order to 
teach his profession or simply to become an investigator on his 
own account. It does not make so much difference what he wants 
to do with the education he gets. The aim of the university is to 
make him a specialist. Ideally we think that specialization ought 
to follow the liberal training, and at Columbia we are trying steadily 
to work towards that ideal, towards putting our professional schools 
one after another upon a graduate basis. But whether they be on 
a graduate basis or not, the aim of the school is the same. There- 
fore we speak of our schools of applied science here as a part of 
the university, their aim being to make specialists, and not as a part 
of the college system, the aim of which is to make a liberally edu- 
cated man. All of the discussions for this meeting bear in one way 
or another on this general theme, and I hope that they will result 
in giving to all of us clearer ideas upon the subjects that are to be 
discussed. 

I am sorry to be obliged to say that my engagements for to-day 
are such that I can be present only at the morning session for a 
short time. We shall hope to be here this evening to listen to the 
president’s address, and Mrs Low and I are expecting to welcome 
the members of the association in the president’s office in the library 
building, immediately after the address to-night. In closing there- 
fore it only remains for me to repeat that with which I began, that 
you are very welcome to Columbia university. 


Response 
BY DR JULIUS SACHS, NEW YORK 


Mr President: In the name of the association over which I have 
the honor to preside today, permit me to thank you for your very 


cordial words of welcome. The large gathering we see before us 
and the larger number who have indicated their intention to be 
present today, will be the best proof of the high appreciation with 
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which your invitation has been received by those whom it reached. 
The invitations for the selection of a place of meeting that had 
reached the executive committee were without exception of a most 
tempting kind, but it was the opinion of all the members of the 
committee that on this occasion no spot more appropriate could 
be found than the one where, within a single decade, a college of 
modest proportions had developed into a university of acknowledged 
leadership. Our members as they wander through the buildings, 
which by your courtesy are thrown open to them, will recognize 
on every side evidences of a vigorous intellectual life. I hope that 
they will all find time to visit your admirably equipped laboratories, 
and to note the special facilities afforded your students in the tech- 
nical and graduate schools; they will not fail to visit your magnifi- 
cent library; and I hope that not a single one will miss the oppor- 
tunity to spend a few moments in that most delightful nook of 
the library, the Avery architectural library, as unique in its material 
equipment, as in the beautiful setting that has been provided for it. 
The location which this university, its buildings and those of its 
affiliated institutions commands, will in itself be an inspiration to 
all of us, and specially to those who may have hitherto held the 
opinion that a large commercial city like ours does not always 
appreciate the work of its intellectual leaders. There is certainly 
abundant proof to the contrary manifested in this great city. Will 
you permit me once more to thank you heartily for the words of 
welcome, and with your permission we shall proceed at once to the 
order of the meeting. 

At the request of the executive committee, I should like to 
announce that the method employed for the management of 
the discussions at the last annual meeting has so thoroughly 
commended itself to the committee that the wish is expressed that 
like methods should rule during this session. A definite period of 
time has been assigned to each of the leading speakers and the 
president has been asked to adhere strictly, in the interests of a 
broad and general discussion, to the maintenance of this principle, 
in order that our proceedings may be completed within the time set. 
Before we take up the first discussion of the morning a few words 
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of comment may be appropriate. Those of you who were present 
at the last meeting at Poughkeepsie will recall that a preliminary 
and informal meeting before the morning session had been re- 
quested by the members of a committee of seven, appointed to 
consider the question of the teaching of history in the secondary 
schools. This meeting though not a regular portion of the program 
had drawn a great many of the members of the association into its 
room, and in answer to a series of carefully formulated questions 
that the committee had drawn up, a good deal of information, per- 
haps too much information, was obtained. At all events the com- 
mittee, proceeding on the strength of the information thus gathered, 
has gradually reached the point where it felt that it could definitely 
formulate a plan for the teaching of history in the secondary schools. 
It has not yet published this plan, but it has submitted the leading 
points to a number of those specially interested in the question. 
Discussion of these points will form the staple of our morning ses- 
sion, and a number of the members of the committee are present to 
explain and to argue for the position they have assumed. It had 
been intended that Prof. Stewart of Lehigh university should open 
the discussion with a paper. If he is not present Dr J. H. Robinson 
of this university will open the series of papers. 





TEACHING OF HISTORY IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


DISCUSSION OF REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF SEVEN 


Prof. J. H. Robinson—Our discussion this, morning is limited 
to the teaching of history in the secondary schools, a matter of 
which I must confess at the outset, I have no knowledge from 
actual experience. My fortune has been to teach advanced students 
almost altogether, and I trust that those who do teach in secondary 


schools will not feel that I am unconscious of my audacity in ven- 
turing to say even a little on this subject. I make the statements 
that I have to make with extreme diffidence and I hope you will 
pardon my trespassing for a moment on your preserves. 
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Prof. Stewart in his third thesis says, “ Throughout all teaching istery. 


there should be special emphasis upon the social and industrial con- po 


ditions.” This matter of what we shall teach when we teach history 
is certainly a question of the utmost importance. History is not a 
well-defined subject. It is not like chemistry, algebra or political 
economy. It is not something that has a certain number of fun- 
damental elementary principles and a definite content. History as 
we know embraces practically everything that mankind has ever 
done or thought or hoped. When you open a book on history you 
may find discussion of the essential beneficent elements of Chris- 
tianity or an account of the kind of short pastry which Charles 5 
was accustomed to indulge in to his undoing. We may fix our at- 
tention on the establishment of Assyrian civilization or review the 
taking of Santiago. All these things serve to give a scope to our 
historic studies and an ill-defined content to our instruction which 
we must consider before we can undertake to determine the method 
of presentation. Our textbooks contain a wofully conventional 
selection of themes for discussion. If we take the most modern 
textbook and compare it with the chronicles of Otto of Freising, 
we find that on the whole, while the point of view is certainly some- 
what different, the’ subjects for discussion are essentially the same 
today as in the 12th century. Machiavelli was interested in 
about the same things that still go into our manuals of European 
history. If we regard history as the science of past human affairs, 
won't it suddenly dawn on us that there are all sorts of things about 
the past which may be said, which have not been said and which per- 
haps may be more important and more fruitful than anything which 
finds a place ordinarily in our textbooks? 

The first thing is for us to determine what is best worth teaching, 
and I do not think it is out of place for one who teaches advanced 
students to make this suggestion to teachers in the secondary 
schools. We have to face the same problems, which for the teacher 
of advanced students are not so pressing, because he can teach 
almost anything he wants to so long as he gives the student a certain 
amount of guidance and a certain spirit in his investigation. But 

where history is taught with quite another purpose, where history 
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is destined for those who will never carry it further, it is necessary 
that we should select the subject matter with the utmost care. I 
pick up at random one of our manuals on the 18th century, a book 
which discusses that momentous period which preceded the French 
revolution and deals with a time which is poorly understood. I find 
a paragraph of this kind (you will all recognize as familiar the spirit 
of the citation). 

Zinzendorf died in 1742, Stahremberg in 1745, Kinsky in 1748. 
While Uhlfeld became on Zinzendorf’s death nominally chancellor 
Bartenstein remained from 1740 to 1753 minister of foreign affairs, 
and had the greatest influence in the secret conference of ministers. 

This exhilarating kind of historical writing unfortunately is not 
confined to books for the specialist. Such information is all true, and 
is in its place very valuable, but it is certainly not the kind of thing 
that we ought to talk about in the secondary schools. In short we 
suffer from a constant confusion between the demands of the inves- 
tigator and the demands of the pupil in our schools. We carefully 
narrate events but recklessly assume a knowledge of the conditions 
which can alone give the events any meaning. The pupils have 
however little or no knowledge of the conditions which would 
make the events illustrative of fundamental tendencies. The con- 
sequence is that in dealing for instance with so important a tran- 
sition in human affairs as the French revolution, the student finishes 
his course without having any idea of what the French revolution 
was. He can tell perhaps if he has a good memory that the States 


. general came together on May 5, 1789, but he fails to know what 


the States general was. Our first aim in teaching European his- 
tory in the secondary schools should be to.make quite plain the 
meaning of these great transitions, to make clear the significance 


of the reformation, the renaissance and the French revolution. If 
we could do that in our textbooks for the secondary schools we 
should accomplish a great deal, even if we had never heard of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus or of the treaty of Utrecht. We who pose as spec- 
ialists forget these trifles very easily and really do not expect our 
advanced students to remember many of them. ‘Does it not there- 
fore seem rather absurd that we should require a memorizing of 
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unimportant, uncorrelated events on the part of our pupils in the 
secondary schools? 

In American history a great deal of progress has been made. 
No teacher of American history nowadays would think of begin- 
ning a history of the civil war with the fall of Fort Sumter; they 
would blush to begin a history of the revolution with the battle of 
Lexington; but you never see this hightened color in the face of a 
teacher beginning the history of the French revolution with May 5, 
1789, or the history of the reformation with Hallowe’en of 1517. 

The textbook of the future will not be vague, it must be interest- 
ing, it must be very concrete. It must have three characteristics. 
It must be true. The events given in most of our textbooks are 
incorrectly stated for they are compiled by men who know nothing 
of the investigations of the last fifty years. It must contain only 
those things which are comprehensible; I do not mean fully compre- 
hensible, but in general we must confine ourselves in our textbooks 
to such things as our pupils can understand and can be interested 
in. And, lastly, the textbook should be filled with important things, 
for those are the only things that we have time to talk about in the 
compass of six hundred pages. If we take those three character- 
istics or those three requirements as a guide in the preparation of 
this future manual, we shall get a textbook which the world has 
never seen. 

The Apocalypse tells us that the tree of life bears 12 manner of 
fruit. History in the same way may give us many forms of edifica- 
tion. Dr Stewart points out the social and industrial aspects of 
the past as two of the most important. I should like to add to these, 
as a suggestion, the progress of general enlightenment which in 
some of its phases, at least, could be made plain to the pupils of 
the secondary schools. Contrasts might be made between the edu- 
cational system of the 13th century and the educational system of 
today. That is something they could understand I am sure, some- 
thing they are in the midst of. A word should be said to all our 
students in the secondary schools about artistic developments which - 
are as easily studied as anything else. With our modern illustra- 
tions and our beautiful photographs it would be quite possible to 
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give the pupil interesting ideas of the growth of architecture, and 
even to a certain extent of the development of painting. These two 
things would greatly enhance our secondary school curriculum, 
and would I am sure be appreciated by the teachers in the colleges 
to which the secondary pupils go. 

What fills me with chagrin is what we miss in history. It is the 
poor kind of stuff that we give the pupil when,there is such a vast 
amount of significant truth going begging. There is no use in 
making general history so distasteful and repulsive as it is ordi- 
narily made, and if a textbook can be constructed to meet the 
requirements which I have suggested, I am sure that our problem 
of work, not only in the secondary schools but in the colleges, will 
be very much simplified. 


Prof. W. H. Mace—We all regret the transfer of the order 
of procedure, and I particularly regret that our committee did not 
have this discussion introduced by one of the committee of seven so 
that we might all have in mind what they are aiming to do and 
what they have already done. I have the deepest sympathy with 
their purposes, and what they have already accomplished; I have 
tried to contribute, in an indirect way, to some of that work. 

I am also sorry that I am not able now to give all the nice things 
that I had planned to say about Prof. Stewart’s theses and what he 
should say in regard to them. I want to say as a sort of substitute 
that all of the discussions to which we have been treated and to 
which we have listened with various degrees of appreciation in the 
last few years, in regard to what are termed methods of teaching his- 
tory, are from my point of view a little aside from the vital question 
involved. I do not take it that the question of the textbook method, 
the source method or the lecture method is the fundamental ques- 
tion in teaching history, and I think you saw, from what Prof. 
Robinson said that he was inclined to say the same. In fact a 
teacher may employ all these methods, one of them or a combination 
of them and do good work, while another may in following the same 
plans and methods do very poor work. It is hardly the question 
whether we shall in the secondary schools have an introductory 


course on European history, followed by one on English history 
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and this followed by one on American history, or whether we shall 
proceed in an opposite direction, or whether we shall have American 
sandwiched between European and English: history. A teacher 
may follow either order indicated and do good work, or another 
following the same order may do poor work. 

The vital question is whether the teacher uses these various meth- 
ods, devices orinstruments for educational ends, or whetherthe teacher 
feels that the manipulation of these devices, the textbook, the lec- 
ture, or the source method, are ends in themselves. If the teacher 
has mainly in mind the manipulation of these devices then the em- 
phasis is misplaced, and the higher ends of history teaching not 
attained. Even if this teacher in the secondary schools comes fresh 
from his triumphs in original investigation in the seminar of his 


History 


teaching in 


secondary 
schools 


favorite professor, he may not yet be prepared to do well what I> 


have in mind; namely, the wielding of history to educational ends. 
To him histcry is the end. He is imbued with history as an objec- 
tive thing, the thing to be investigated. He knows the methods of 
investigation, he has been drilled in them, he has had graduate work 
probably in methods of historical study, very good and very neces- 
sary, but this is only half his preparation. As the university is now 
constituted, as the university seminar now does its work, the student 
coming fresh from this work into the secondary school is prepared 
to follow what method of work? The same kind he found in the 
university, with no power, so far as the university training is con- 
cerned, so far as immediate and direct teaching is concerned, to 
transform and modify these either in the selection of material appro- 
priate to the high school or the selection of method appropriate to 
the high school student. What he needs is to have a training in 
the educational value of history. In addition to the study of objec- 
tive history he should have analyzed his subject as an educational 
instrument, he should know it as a body of organized knowledge, 
he should have studied it as a system of thought, a series of mental 
processes. The reason is simple. He is to use history as an instru- 
ment to create a series of mental processes leading to certain ethical 
and intellectual results. He is to produce a body of organized 
knowledge. Does the university give him this training? That is 
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not yet regarded as its function. Does the university seminar do 
this for him? This is not yet the function of the university seminar 
so far as it has been developed. His preparation for the best work 
is only partially done when he comes from his university and steps 
into the high school. What he needs in addition is a study of his- 
tory as an educational instrument, as a thing capable of producing 
certain definite results, intellectual and ethical. 

The mental processes and products which history is capable of 
producing should be mastered not only from their purely subjective 
side, but as definitely from the side of their effects on the objective 
life of the individual. How he is likely to live and act as a unit of 
society as a consequence of a study of history is a question worthy 
of the teacher’s study. When the proposed teacher of history has 


* so viewed his subject it not only has a new meaning and a new inter- 


est for him, but is likely to have a more vital effect upon those he 
teaches. With this double mastery over the subject one thing is 
certain; he is the master of all so-called methods or devices in his- 
tory teaching and commands and controls them, valuing them as 
means but never exalting them as appliances to be manipulated for 
their own sake. Being master of both subject and method and 
using both for strictly educational ends, it matters little in what or- 
der he teaches the various phases of history. In any case material 
will be selected and adapted to the learner’s degree of mental power, 
and adapted to develop those qualities of character which it is to 
some extent the peculiar province of history to strengthen. 

You know, all principals and superintendents know, that young 
teachers are prone to mistake means for ends; it is so much easier 
to become interested in the external and mechanical processes of the 
schoolroom than to hold the attention upon the mental operations 
of pupils. Therefore, the committee of seven ought to have been 


a committee of eight, and the eighth member ought to have investi- 
gated this problem of problems, what history should do education- 
ally for the students in the secondary schools. In the light of the 
world’s best thought as to the educational functions of history, the 
committee’s final recommendations as to courses and methods would 
bear better fruit in the actual work of teaching. Without such a 
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background of educational doctrine the recommendations, most val- 
uable in themselves, will be less helpful specially to the teacher just 
beginning work. 

In closing this rambling discussion of a paper not yet read I may 
be permitted to suggest that it is only a question of time till the uni- 
versity must take up in earnest the preparation of teachers of history 
for secondary schools. At the present, judged by its work, the 
university is rather preparing teachers of history for colleges and 
universities than for secondary schools. This can not continue. 
Very soon the historical faculty in the university will be compelled 
to differentiate its work and devote a portion of its energy to the 
problem of history teaching in the secondary schools. 


Prof. J. L. Stewart — I suppose that there is no subject which 
has ever engaged the attention of the traditional teacher which has 
caused more dismay than the subject of teaching history. At a late 
conference of history teachers held in Columbia college university 
professors said they would rather students came to them with no 
knowledge of history, secondary school teachers said they would 
rather the students came to them with no knowledge of history, 
and it was very much like the problem, the incidence of the tax, in 
political economy. The point at which the formal training in his- 
tory should begin was in the minds of the men who were gathered 
that afternoon a very serious question. John Stuart Mill went so 
far in his inaugural address as to say that it was not the function 
of a professor of history to teach the facts of history, that the 
student should get those facts from his private reading; all that you 
could expect of a professor of history in a university was comment 
upon the facts, their relation and their sequence. If that conception 
of history teaching had been carried into our American system of 
education, the records of our university professors could hardly 
have been considered, because they felt that it was much more im- 
portant that they should give the facts, that with their capacity for 
dealing with the student, the facts would get in the right position. 

It has been my fortune to be a secondary school teacher, and I 
have found that I have had very little regret on the whole that the 
students came to me with some knowledge of history. And I must 
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confess that there are university professors I have met who have had 
very little regret that their students have gone from high schools with 
a knowledge of history. The great question comes to this, is it 
possible to get into the minds of the students in the secondary 
schools, or rather, into the minds of students of history anywhere, 
what we call a comprehensive knowledge of history? There is a 
certain book on American history the preface of which contains these 
words, “ It is the duty of every American citizen to have a thorough 
knowledge of the constitutional, political and industrial history of 
the United States.” The American who is expected to do that is 
going to have a very serious time, and yet I understand perfectly 
the spirit that wrote that sentence, and I understand perfectly and 
sympathize with the spirit that is behind the movement which this 
particular book represents. It seems to me that every time the 
question of history teaching is discussed, whether by university men 
or secondary school men, we lose sight of the substance and pursue 
the shadow, and I was very glad to hear the preceding speaker em- 
phasize (I might, too) the peculiar problem that every teacher of 
history has to face. 

The time given to history in every high school, specially in the 
larger cities, is markedly less than that devoted to mathematics 
and languages, whether classical or modern. Till recently the 
teacher of history was usually the teacher of English, and in Ameri- 
can high schools and some American colleges the teacher of English 
has usually been regarded as very invertebrate. Somebody with a 
great deal of backbone was chosen to teach Greek or Latin, some- 
body with a great deal of intellectual equipment to teach mathe- 
matics, but if there was somebody who was bright enough merely 
to be connected with the institution the thing to do was to give that 
somebody a position as teacher of English and history, a position 


which in some colleges includes organ recitals and piano manage- 
ment. That point of view with respect to the part that an English 
or history teacher should play has never advanced the cause of either 
English or history teaching. We today are confronted with the 
charge that you can not get mental stimulus from history. We are 
also confronted with the statement “ You can’t tell what history 
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is. It is a great mass of facts, of incidents and the relations of History 
teaching iu 


men’s lives to particular institutions, but what intellectual problem Secondary 
is there involved in the teaching of history?” In your elementary 
schools it resolves itself into telling stories, in the secondary schools 
in the collision between the old-fashioned teacher and the young 
man from the university who is going to turn his students into pro- 
fessional historians. The result of this collision is that in most of 
the secondary schools we have worse conditions than when we had 
the invertebrate teacher. Today, we have a vertebrate teacher of 
history, but in spite of it | doubt very much whether history is being 
made any more definite and intellectual a problem for the student 
than it was before this change occurred. In the long run we shall 
be confronted with the condition of things which is today confront- 
ing the teaching of science in the secondary schools, we will have 
the professors of history at the university using their influence to 
cut out entrance requirements for history. They will say the whole 
thing has been a mistake; the professor of chemistry and the pro- 
fessor of physics today would rather teach elementary chemistry 
and elementary physics than accept the product of the educational 
method in most secondary schools. 

There are a great many points in the report of the committee of 
seven. I can’t say that it has made those points very definite. I 
can’t say that it has attempted to settle some things. An outline of 
its report was sent me, and a letter accompanying it suggested that 
some of the points would probably call out discussion, that there 
were a great many reasons why many of these points should be 
very widely discussed. We admit that we must discuss these points, 

. but we ask the committee of seven to get a backbone. I agree with 
a great deal that has been said with reference to the attitude which 
has been taken by the committee of seven. They are men who 
have approached this question largely from their interest in sound 
history teaching, but in their report so far as I know there has 
been nothing which a secondary teacher could take hold of. One 
of the points raised by this committee is whether we should have a 








course in general European history in the secondary schools, 
whether we should go from the general to the particular, whether 
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we are not, in the terms of some of the questions of this analysis 
of the report, flying in the face of good pedagogy if we go from 
general to particular, and whether we are not violating all the prin- 
ciples of sound historical criticism in doing so. If there is any point 
to criticize in the mental attitude of history teachers and historical 
methods, I believe it is when they come to apply a certain kind of 
logic to human affairs. I am well aware of the fact that what we call 
sound pedagogy is in a great measure based on the result of an 
intellectual development on all other lines than that of a study of 
moral phenomena, and that when we attempt to use the steps of 
biological and physical research and insist that the canons of logic 
which have been established by the physical sciences should be 
carried over to the moral sciences, that I say is not good pedagogy. 
You will find ample support for that position, that in the study of 
history it is possible to pass from the general to the particular, 
from outlines to details, and every man who is conscious of the 
heterogeneous collection of phenomena under the term “ history ” 
will realize how enormously at a disadvantage he is when he comes 
to the great question of questions. In an ordinary secondary school © 
where there are two years devoted to history, I contend that there 
should be one year devoted to giving the students a general view 
of European history, which is a very different thing from saying 
they should have a knowledge of general history. I believe that 
it is possible, and I think that-it is intellectually necessary to sound 
culture, that the average American should be given some under- 


' standing of what we call the great trend of human affairs in Europe. 


I believe furthermore, that if we in the secondary schools could get 
the textbooks that would allow a scheme of that kind to be carried’ 
out, it would be fairly successful. I know of a high school which 
has used three books for three periods of European history, one 
book for ancient European history (specially Greece), another book 
in the rest of the term, or in a separate term, for Roman history, a 
third book like Emerton’s Introduction to the middle ages for an- 
other point in European history, and, finally in attempting to gather 
up that mass of human affairs we call the modern history of Europe, 
using some book as a basis for that. 
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If Seignobos’s History of ancient civilization for instance were 
in the hands of public school students, the teacher would find it 
possible to give to every serious-minded boy a knowledge of the 
great drama that has been enacted from the opening of civilized 
times. In the work of giving a general view of European history 
there should be the emphasis on particular phases of development 
of European history which would call out and make definite to the 
mind of the student what certain groups of human beings have done 
in contributing to what we call the history of culture. That does 
not violate any pedagogic principle, it does not violate any psycho- 
logic principle that we have yet discovered, and it would satisfy 
in a great measure the demands made that the study of history in a 
secondary school should prepare men in a general way for under- 
standing what we mean by human development. I think that a 
course in general European history could be made, generally, a 
course in the history of European civilization. 

Taking up the next point; the part that sources should play in a 
secondary school. I have heard sources spoken of very disrespect- 
fully and I have heard them praised. I have heard men admit that 
they did not know whether harm was being done by ignoring a gen- 
eral textbook and paying no attention to sources. By sources in 
a secondary school it should be clearly understood we do not mean 
the sources which are at the command of a historical investigator, for 
the state of mind of a student in the secondary school with respect 
to the phenomena of history is an essentially different one from that 
of a university student ina seminary. By sources we mean all those 


materials which will illustrate and aid in making definite a particular. 


period of history; and a secondary school room, if it has photo- 
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graphs, casts and a good working library, will be well furnished with | 


sources. Very few secondary schools have historical libraries, but 
that is no reason for ignoring the good historical teaching that might 
be done. Many people contend that a library can never be made 
practicable because there will never be enough books to go around 
the class. This is true, but if anybody expects that a library should 
be used for that purpose he mistakes the function of that particular 
kind of a library. How many educated men can tell off-hand what 
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parts of European history Gibbon’s work covers? How many men 
can tell just what problems Mommsen discussed in his great work 
on Rome, or Grote in his history of Greece? If the teacher in a . 
secondary school has such books in his room and takes a day in 
the week or an hour in the day along with his class work to make 
evident to the students the part and the problem that the author 
had in hand, he has begun the work of familiarizing the secondary 
school students with what we call method and source, as far as it 
can be carried in such a school. I know of a secondary school with 
a good library where such work is done. The teacher directs atten- 
tion to particular chapters in Mommsen’s History of Rome; a boy 
is assigned the chapter on the “ Management of land and capital,” 
another boy that on the “ Government and the governed,” and those 
boys come into contact with Mommsen’s History of Rome in a way 
that perhaps it was never believed could be done. I said to a teacher 
that Grote’s Greece was a very interesting book. ‘“ Why,” she said 
“how many volumes are there? Never could read them.” The 
great bulk of boys and girls who go through the public high school 
come to the conclusion that if there are many volumes in a work 
they can only run away from it! If the work in the public school 
means anything in history it ought to contribute to facility in the use 
of those particular works. I do not pretend that students will read 
them through, but I do believe that a great stimulus would be given 
to historical interest if the great bulk of our secondary school teach- 
ers could make plain what these works are. And if they can go fur- 
‘ther than that let them do it by all means. I do not mean that we 
should not adapt ourselves to circumstances. In a high school 
of a large city where the average age is 17 and 18 there is 
every opportunity to use many methods. Success will depend on 
the personality of the teacher, and it doesn’t make any difference as 
Prof. Mace says what particular field of history that teacher is 
interested in. There is a certain definite problem associated with 
his or her work which can be attacked in a very definite way. 

In all history teaching there should be a direct emphasis on social 


and economic conditions. By placing this emphasis we give to his- 
tory teaching a definiteness difficult to obtain in any other way. 
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If it is possible to make clear to a student in a public high school 
the significance of the choking up of the oriental trade routes and 
’ the consequent shifting of the lines of commerce which eventually 
led to the discovery of America, there will be in the mind of such a 
student, a more thorough appreciation of the relation of Columbus 
to the discovery of the new world than he could ever have gained by 
the discussions of the general scientific problems of that period. 
How many people after all their study of English history have ever 
come to a definite knowledge of what was behind the reform of the 
English parliament and the repeal of the corn laws? We read in our 
Outlines of English history that parliament was reformed in 1832 
when democracy took a great step forward. If it was made clear to 
the student what was involved in the reformation of the English 
parliament in ’32 and what were the forces back of every exten- 
sion of the franchise, a definiteness would be imparted to modern 
English history that would stay with that student forever, whether 
he ever went to a university or did any further historical reading. 
American history, which by a great majority of people is regarded 
as uninteresting and therefore to be shoved aside in order to make 
room for a great amount of other history, should be studied on 
account of its great economic importance, for no history reflects so 
clearly the working of economic forces. How many people under- 
stand the meaning of the demand in the early part of this century 
for internal improvements or see behind the words in the textbooks 
“Internal improvement acts” ? How many realize the significance 
of the stilted paragraph, “The whole upper Mississippi valley con- 
tained the nuclei of great communities who were socially, politically 
and economically diverging from the Atlantic seaboard.” 

If we have one year for history, should that be American history 
or some other? The committee of seven suggests that if we devoted 
a whole year to nothing but American history there would be danger 
of producing a questionable kind of patriotism or provincialism. I 
do not believe that the teaching of American history independently 
of any other history will provoke either provincialism or a spurious 
patriotism. We are not the only people who show evidences of 


spurious patriotism. I am sure the English and the French and 
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the Germans with all their emphasis on their country are not 
charging their government institutions with having produced 
either provincialism or a spurious patriotism. If there is but a lim- 
ited time to study history the great significance of American his- 
tory can be brought before the student in such a way that there is 
no room for improper results. If we study the history of the United 
States with its points of contact with the history of Europe, we shall 
see that there has been no point where the United States has not 
been in a great measure one of the great centers of influence in the 
modern world. When we talk today about departing from our 


. period of isolation and resuming contact with civilization we are 


talking pure nonsense. Every problem that is being worked out, 
every problem that is being attacked by an American population, 
is to all intents and purposes a problem not one whit different from 
the problems of England, France or Germany. The western world 
is one and America is one with that whole western part of Europe in 
its social and political problems, and if the great problem of the 
advance of democracy should be brought before an American, asso- 
ciated with all the thought contained in the history of democratic 
peoples everywhere and with all the aspirations that democracy 
expressed, there would be very little room for the development of 
provinciality or spurious patriotism. We are beginning to view 
American institutions from a point that leaves very little room for 
the feeling that we are endangering them by not bringing them into 
sharp contrast with the institutions of other states. The recent 


‘effort to understand the meaning of the early attempts at English 


settlement in North America is one of the evidences that Americans 
are today approaching the problems of American history in a much 
more catholic spirit than ever before. 

As to the final point, the acquisition of method. The committee 
of seven asks “ Is it as important or more important that a student 
should have a knowledge of method as well as a knowledge of his- 
tory?” As teachers of history in the universities and in the secondary 


schools we must understand that it is impossible for a man to have 
a thorough knowledge of history, and that if we use those words we 
must qualify them and attempt to make very clear what we mean 
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by them. If history involyes any definite intellectual training let 
us have that, but when we reflect how long it has taken ourselves, 
how long it has taken the man who works out history, to get the 
historical background, to get definite and clear the historical per- 
spective and the historical relation, it is absurd to expect to have that 
state of mind in a secondary school student. The great point is the 
intellectual value of history. It does not make any difference in the 
long run what kind of history you teach, though it is very important 
that a man should know something of the history of his own country; 
but if history is a definite intellectual method of approaching prob- 
lems of human interest, what shall be the state of mind of the teacher? 
He should argue that there is no subject in the secondary school 
which brings to the student such an opportunity of realizing the 
meaning of the moral drama, the meaning of the great world of 
moral forces; and if he can get the student into a catholic frame of 
mind, making him realize the relation between cause and effect, if 
he can shape his teaching so as to make it clear that history has the 
elements of sound intellectual nurture, it makes no difference 
whether those ideas are developed through English history or gen- 
eral European history. If history is to claim a preeminent place 
in our curriculum, if it is to rank with languages, mathematics and 
science as an intellectual discipline its methods of teaching must be 
directed to that end. Teachers are continually saying that education 
is not the imparting of information, that it is processes and not facts 
that they are after. If they stick by this conception of education in 
history they will be relieved of the charge of confounding culture 
with information and be prepared for the creation of the only true 
culture which exists in “a state of mind.” 


Miss Anna Boynton Thompson —When Mr Munro sent me 
the theses that Prof. Stewart would support I was specially interested 
in 4, I and 3. These theses are more or less identical; 4 warns us 
against teaching American history provincially, 1 dwells upon the 
need of a general course in European history and 3 speaks of the 
necessity of emphasizing social and industrial conditions. 

During the many years that I have taught history my conscience 
has been sorely troubled. ‘“ Peace through righteousness ” is the 
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lesson I would teach in every sphere of my living, not only because 
it is the only true solution of life’s problem, but because women are 
the “ peace-weavers of the world,” our old poets tell us; yet how can 
I, when putting the wars of the world before my boys, teach peace? 
Do not all history teachers make moral shipwreck? In particular 
does it seem to me that the usual manner of treating American his- 
tory in American schools is immoral, that it tends to arouse the 
belligerent and anti-Anglo-Saxon feeling and to perpetuate a family 
feud between England and America. So I have pondered long and 
have sought some way by which I might turn my history lessons 
into a gospel of peace. The way I now see I put before you, but 
in merely tentative fashion and I shall welcome most heartily sug- 
gestion and criticism in the discussion which follows. 

My boys must learn humility, they must feel the short span of our 
life as a nation, the immense heritage we have received from our 
fathers and our debt of limitless gratitude. These true historic rela- 
tions of American life I have tried to depict upon the chart before 
you that sensuous impression might aid abstract statement. The 
scale is 4 inches to 100 years. It shows American history as a 
branch of English history, which in turn is seen to be a branch 
of Teutonic history, and it exhibits at a glance the race and time 
relations of these Teutonic groups. 


[The following remarks are merely an oral rendering of the substance of the chart to 
which constant reference with the pointer was made] 


Teutonic history, Mommsen teaches us, practically begins with 
102 and 1o1 B. C. when the Teutons and Cimbri were rolled back 
by Marius at Aix and Vercellae, for here they first touched the orbit 
of civilization, and history is nothing but the record of the develop- 
ment of civilization. So my boys begin American history 102 years 
before Christ. In our first lesson we try to grasp the race charac- 
teristic of the Teutons and to see for what historic task they are fitted 
by nature. The few chapters in Caesar in which he speaks of the 
Germans, and Tacitus’s Germany, are assigned for reading and digest 
under the following heads: Teutons—physique, temperament, men- 
tal power, moral nature, institutions. When we have gathered our 
facts we see that the temperament of the Teuton lays special stress 


upon personal liberty, that their institutions allow largest individual 
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liberty, hence we judge that they are fitted to correct the undue 


task of the Teutons is so to frame government as to insure to the 
individual the greatest possible liberty compatible with the unity and 
stability of the state. In other. words, the Teutons are to work out 
the realization of the great spiritual law of the organic free-will, “So 
limit thy own freedom that thy neighbor also may be free.” 

Our second lesson reviews briefly the Teutonic movements from 
102 B. C. to 449 A. D., sketching the migration by diagrams. This 
lesson shows us that the dominion of the world has passed into the 
hands of the Teutons, and that ‘we, as Teutons, are responsible for 
its destinies. 

The third lesson finds us at the year 449 at the beginning of 
English history. This lesson we devote to the reading of such 
selections from Anglo-Saxon literature as shall show the dominant 
characteristics of the Anglo-Saxons. Similar work in literature al- 
ways precedes the study of a given epoch, for the literature of a 
people best shows their inner spirit and its strivings, the aspirations, 
aims, loves, that shape their lives. Hence, history and literature are 
inseparable companions and the understanding of either alone is 
impossible. Ourwork in English literature is indicated by this second 
chart which is an adaptation to English literature of the chart of 
Greek literature found at the end of Jebb’s Primer of Greek literature. 
Let me say in passing that no history lessons are more enjoyed 
by the class than those which deal with literature as the great source- 
book for history. 

Our fourth lesson takes up the pure Teutonic institutions devel- 
oped in England from 449 to 1066. These of course are of vital im- 
portance. They are represented upon the chart by the pyramidal 
grouping of tun-gemot, hundred-gemot, scir-gemot, witena-gemot, 
king, and are there formulated under the heads, compositions, func- 
tions. Much care is given to their explanation, but after once be- 
ing grouped our diagram makes their retention easy. Here also 
we recognize the germs of feudalism latent in England as in every 
other Teutonic country. 
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Our fifth lesson is given to the year 1066, for here we have to 
answer the great question, “if the Normans were Danes, therefore 
of the same stock as the Anglo-Saxons, why did their amalgamation 
essentially alter the nature of the Anglo-Saxons and produce Eng- 
lishmen?” The answer to this question can be found only in the 
new environment of the Normans in France, or in the history of 
France down to 1066. Some idea of Clovis, Charlemagne, the 
church and of their influence in shaping the middle ages must be 
given the class. 

Our sixth lesson follows on the history chart through the early 
Norman kings, the continuity of English institutions under the wise 
statesmanship of William the Conqueror, their modification by the 
systemization of the feudal system, and the closer connection with 
the church of Rome introduced by Lanfranc. Our literature 
chart helps us see the effect on language and literary production 
of the Norman conquest. 

Our seventh lesson studies on the history chart the mountain 
peaks of liberty which the amalgamated English throw up under the 
Plantagenets as the great moral achievements of their race, and the 
establishment of the privileges and procedure of parliament under 
the Lancastrians. The literature chart points out the work of 
Chaucer and his contemporaries. 

Our eighth Jesson questions the history chart upon the “ apparent 
constitutional retrogression, and absolutism of kings under York 
and Tudors ” and seeks the reality lying beneath the appearance. 

Our ninth lesson perceives the political reawakening of the en- 
riched middle class under Elizabeth, its first triumph in the struggle 
over monopolies, its life and death contest with the personal govern- 
ment of the king and its partial emigration to America. 

Now we are ready in truth to begin American history, to begin it 
in its true relation, as a development of English history, as an adap- 
tation to a new environment of England’s grand historic constitu- 
tion which we have just seen wrought out by centuries of sober, 


steady struggle for personal liberty on the part of Englishmen who 
are our fathers and who have left it to us as a priceless heritage. In 
our further study of American history we keep always in view the 
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divergent development which diversity of circumstance forces upon History 
teaching in 


America and England. We see that America must of necessity have secondary 
a limited congress and division of power while England is equally 
forced into an absolute Parliament and centralization of power. 

To know American history study with sympathy and love and 


reverence English history. 


Prof. E. H. Castle—-10 minutes is a very brief time in which 
to say all of the things that one might wish to say concerning such 
topics as those before us this morning. Under these circumstances, 
one must trust entirely to the kindly consideration of his audience, 
and, stating the points that he may have in mind in as suggestive 
a way as possible, trust that they may be construed in as liberal a 
way as possible. 

The first topic concerns the need of a general course in European 
history, and in this I most heartily concur with the gentleman who 
read the paper of the morning. We do need it and very badly 
too. But why in the past has European history been ruled out 
of our secondary schools? This may be fully as valuable a question 
to ask as why we need it in the schools. Every respectable pre- 
paratory school gives two, three or four years of its course to work 
in Greek, Roman and American history, while the great connect- 
ing link of European history is left out. Why is this? 

For several years I have been training students who have come 
from various colleges and universities, some of your best and worst 
students, at any rate an average class. They have come from 
Harvard, from Yale, from Vassar, from Wellesley, from Syracuse 
and from other institutions, and from them I have gained one idea 
which seems to me to have some bearing upon the question of 
why European history has been so largely ruled out of our sec- 
ondary schools. Almost all of them seem to think that scholar- 
ship concerns itself solely with original sources. This has a ten- 








dency to make them historians rather than historical students and 
teachers. While it is true that scholarship is concerned with original 
material, is it not also true that scholarship concerns itself with the 
method of using such sources? And if this be true may one not 
expect and find in secondary school work exactly as scholarly work 
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as the work that is done in the best of our colleges and universities? 
I can testify to the fact that almost any day in the school presided 
over by our president one may see in the grammar grades work 
of a very scholarly character, Many teachers are driven away from 
secondary school work, and much work in the secondary schools 
loses a scholarly character simply because of this false view of what 
scholarship really is. I do not mean to state that our colleges and 
universities teach such an idea of scholarship. I do not wish in 
the least to decry their work, but I do state most emphatically that 
such is the view with which numbers of typical students begin their 
work as teachers of history. 

There is another reason why European history has been forced 
out of our secondary schoois in the idea that in educating students 
we are training them for citizenship and specially in the idea that 
in training for citizenship one must deal with the things which im- 
mediately concern the life of the citizen. Arguing in this way, 
some and perhaps even many have reached a false conclusion with 
regard to the necessity for putting American history into the sec- 
ondary work. 

There is still a third reason to be found in the pedagogical prin- 
ciple of going from the known to the unknown. Men reason 
because we are Americans and because we are dealing with Ameri- 
can history that in teaching American history before all other 
histories we are going from the known to the unknown. American 
history deals so largely with political life about which the average 
‘student knows little, that in place of going from the known to the 
unknown we go from the unknown to the unknown. If this state- 
ment seems beyond the realm of fact one need only teach the average 
city high school class for a very short time to determine this fact. 

On the other hand there are three definite reasons why we need 
European history in the secondary school. European history and 
in particular medieval history is the connecting link between the 
past which we universally study and the present in which we are 
more or less interested. If this be left out, then rightly the child 
may think that the present has little to do with the past and the 


past little to do with the present, and thereby loses the interest which 
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comes from a comparison of the two. Again the nature of the prin- History 
ciples and the facts under consideration in European history are s¢fondary 


such that without them it is impossible to understand fully much 
of that which characterizes American history. From the point of 
view of the educator, there is still a third reason to be found in the 
continuity of thought possible when this connecting link is supplied. 
We do not expect the same continuity of thought in the English. 
We do not get it. In mathematics while we may develop and 
follow the same line of thought for a long time, this line of thought 
has no connection with life except that it may be used by the live 
student. But in a history course it is perfectly possible to follow 
one line of development for one, two, three or more years, and 
this of itself is a thing to be desired. Of course it is understood that 
one must choose material suitable to the comprehensions of the 
pupils with whom he is dealing. One can not deal with the highest 
philosophic questions in a grammar course nor yet should the 
teacher feel that it is sufficient to indicate to the student a general 
relationship of historic facts, the clear and definite relation must be 
shown. 

With regard to the second point, the conditions under which the 
library method and study of sources can be employed in high 
schools, a great many teachers in these days and in particular the 
new teachers feel that when they have put a few books upon a shelf 
and when they have been able to get their students to do some read- 
ing in these books, they have been doing library work. This work 
may, or it may not, be valuable. As a student in one of our universi- 
ties, I first came to discover in my own case, and then found it to be 
true in the cases of the majority of my fellow students, that ptac- 
tically I did not know how to do library work. I had been given 
the books and told to read and it was rightly expected by the uni- 
versity authorities that I should know how to read those books 
in the right way. I have no fault to find with the university but 
I do have much reason to censure the high school and the sec- 
ondary schools for not teaching me how to do library work. Un- 
der the library conditions, it is first necessary to learn how to use 
one book well before using a dozen books, consequently the book 
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should be one that is adapted to the pupil, one that gives good, 
clear, concrete and accurate information. The book should be 
used in a clear and original way by the teacher, and from it the 
student should learn how to use one book. When he has learned 
to use one book well he may then use a dozen or a hundred books. 
There is a vast deal of time in our colleges and universities squan- 
dered in learning how to make use of one book. This is the proper 
province of the secondary school, it should even be begun in the 
grammar school. The most valuable work which any secondary 
teacher can do for his students is to teach them to read intelli- 
gently one book and then another and another, and at the same 
time to teach them to relate the knowledge which they may acquire 
from these several books. But it is essential that the whole work 
should begin with the one and not the many. 

With regard to the third point, that there should be special em- 
phasis upon social and industrial conditions, I believe in it but 
I believe in it for a purpose. An isolated social or industrial fact 
is little more interesting than an isolated political fact. History 
deals with life and with life as we know it, and human life is con- 
trolled and guided by those great laws to which all other forms 
of life conform. Social and industrial conditions should be used 
to illustrate and to make plain the fact of life. 


Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart—As an outsider, a guest of this 
association, may I congratulate this body upon its attendance? Yes- 
terday I left the bleak and frozen shores of New England and it was a 
‘ pleasure to greet the sunlit hights of Manhattan island. One 
might have expected to find an Italian lassitude and indifference 
to correspond with the climate, and I heartily. congratulate the asso- 
ciation upon the attendance and the interest of its members. 

The discussion now going on upon the report of the committee 
of seven is very like duck shooting. You don’t fire at the duck, 
you fire at the spot where you think he will be when your shot 


reaches him. There is no report of the committee of seven: to 
be sure, the chairman has set forth an outline of what he supposed 
to be was the frame of mind of the members, but the intellectual 
habits of the committee of seven might be characterized by the 
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generalization of Josh Billings, that sagest of philosophers, “ Don’t 
expect calico to tell you her mind. Calico don’t know her mind 
herself. Calico of all kinds is the child of circumstances.” It is 
quite possible that the committee of seven will dive at the flash of 
Mr Stewart’s gun, and his criticisms will hit somebody else. ' 

In order to understand the work of the committee of seven it 
is necessary to recall that this is not the first attempt to get at 
the principles of the teaching of history in schools. It is not even 
the first formal effort to investigate the subject by the associa- 
tion of people interested in it, and to enlist the aid and the hearty 
concurrence of teachers of history in the schools so as to learn 
what is being done and what may be better done. The first of 
these organized attempts was the conference at Madison in De- 
cember 1893, to prepare a report for the committee of 10. That 
conference was thought to be and perhaps tifOught itself an ex- 
traordinarily radical and revolutionary body, but of late it has 
been put into the realm of old-fashioned conservatism. More 
recent reports have outstripped it. ‘Next came a long discussion 
in the New England association culminating in a vote for a new 
college requirement. Then followed two and a half years ago the 
Columbia conference which also framed a series of requirements 
in history. Then came the work of the committee of seven ap- 
pointed in 1896. Perhaps the make-up of that body which has 
undertaken to discuss the question of history in the schools needs 
some explanation and defense. It is singularly made up, for of 
the seven members one is an academy school man and six are only 
hard working teachers in colleges. That state of things is not 
really as bad as it seems to be, because in the first place, of the 
seven members, either three or four have been at some time in their 
lives teachers in secondary schools. 

The next thing to notice is the purpose of the committee of seven. 
What has it undertaken to do? It is perfectly clear to the com- 
mittee itself from its own discussion of the report which is to be 
that it has not the function of setting forth any new theory of 
the teaching of history, not to construct a science of history. The 
effort of the committee has been not to tell people what they ought 
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to do, but to point out what is being done and how far methods 
already familiar may be further applied. One of the first efforts 
of the committee of seven was to learn what was being done in 
the schools. I suppose that many of you have been annoyed by 
the persistent circulars of our committee, asking how you have 
handled the subject yourself. In all we have collected several 
hundred statements. I have no illusions as to the answers to cir- 
culars, any more than I have as to the amount that one can learn 
from the examination papers of students. It is natural that the 
teacher should make up the best case possible for his school. 
Yet a well related four years course in history in one school may 
have many suggestions for other schools, and it is the desire of 
the committee not only to know what is being done, but what 
are the aspirations of the secondary schools all over the country. 
Nor does the committee stop there. It hopes to go a great deal 
farther than the mere study of secondary teaching. It lives in 
expectation that the American historical association will keep up 
this or a similar body for some years to come, in order that the 
subject of history further down may be studied and in order that 
we may arrive at some kind of concentration of system and of 
practice with regard to the teaching of history. 

One other purpose of the committee should be stated. One of 
the advantages, and perhaps the only advantage, of having a com- 
mittee largely composed of college teachers is that the results of their 
investigations will be likely to tell upon the colleges, which, after 


“all, need, more than the schools themselves, information in regard 


to what is actually going on in the secondary schools and what 
may be accomplished. I am free to say I find that the persons most 
difficult to interest in the subject of the proper teaching of history 
are professors in colleges, because they have their own perceptions 
as to how every subject should be taught. In the Harvard fac- 
ulty most departments are sure that their subject ought not to 
be begun till pupils reach college. The mathematical people 
are confident that they could teach arithmetic very much better 
than it is taught in the schools today had they the sole opportu- 


nity; and professors of history want to build their own foundation. 
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The first question before the committee is the choice of subjects, History 


and after several warm sessions it has come to something like agree- 
ment. It adheres to the big four, English, American, Greek and 
Roman history—which have been sustained by almost everybody 
who has discussed this question. It has gone with some care into 
the question of a course in general history, such a course as is 
usual in many of the western schools. I believe that the west is 
much more alive to the proper teaching of history in the schools 
than the middle states and certainly than the New England states. 
The committee has recognized a year’s study of general history as 
a stated fact, and I must own to a great change of mind, under 
the arguments of my fellow-members of the committee and. of 
teachers on that subject. I have come to the point where I be- 
lieve that there may be a good high school course in general his- 
tory, though not a great many of them as yet have been estab- 
lished. 

The next question is that of methods, and on that subject the 
committe has come to a focus. It is our unanimous opinion that 
there is no good teaching of history anywhere without a backbone 
textbook; there is no member of the committee of seven that 
favors what is sometimes erroneously called the source method, 
which simply consists in taking a small selection of sources and 
on that building the tremendous fabric of the world’s history. In 
the next place, we all believe in reading of some kind and of vari- 
ous kinds. We believe maps should be used, a proposition re- 
quiring no argument. We believe that sources should be used, 
and I will read you the text of the preliminary motion in the com- 
mittee. “Voted, That as far as practicable, the sources should be 
used in a proper subordinate way, so as to give reality and con- 
creteness to the facts of history, and that they are specially useful 
in vitalizing and humanizing the study; that they can be used 
profitably by the teacher for purposes of illustration, and in 
many instances by the pupils for the same purpose.” Surely there 
is nothing dangerous or revolutionary in that resolution. Then 
comes the question of written work. The committee think that 
some form of written work is desirable in every year of school 
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study. These are generalities, but there will be some kind of 
formal report made in a few weeks hence at meeting of the Ameri- 
can historical association at New Haven. 

Let me close by simply saying to you that what the committee 
desires is the sympathy and interest of the teachers of the country. 
It desires also their criticism, for instance on such a question as 
the value of written work in the schools. I myself am convinced 
on this point, but discover that some persons whose judgment I 
have been accustomed to consult have very little confidence in the 
value of written work. The committee would be glad to hear from 
people who are really directing work of this kind and who will 
tell us exactly what they are doing, and what they think of the 
results. Finally, in behalf of the committee of seven I should like 
to say that I believe it to be the unanimous opinion of that com- 
mittee that textbooks, written works, maps, sources, everything 
in the line of method mean nothing unless you have the right 
teacher. To be sure we must have teachers who know history 
and at the same time know how to teach history; but most of all 
we. need in every department those who have character behind 
them to inspire their pupils. Just now some charts were put up 
on the blackboard and expounded. I have been in the classroom 
where those charts were used, and I can assure you that if there 
had been not a crayon or blackboard in the wide world and that 
if there had been never a book, that class, under that teacher, 
would have been well taught. 


Prof. H. Morse Stephens—I can fortunately be very brief, 
because I talked myself out pretty much on the general subject 
at Philadelphia two years ago and at Poughkeepsie last year. 
Considering the lateness of the hour I think the best thing I can 
do now is simply to say ditto to what Prof. Hart said. I think he 
has brought out the plain question I am most concerned with, that 
the report of the committee of seven isn’t yet written, and I have 
serious doubts as to when it will be written. I have quantities of 


documents in my pocket in connection with the report of the com- 
mittee of seven, and what I came to this meeting for, and what I 
attended the meeting at Poughkeepsie for, was to try to get some 
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information from an association of teachers which might help me History 
to form my judgment as to some of the problems that lay before secondary 


us in the committee of seven. I am not going to say anything 
whatever on this general question. There is not time and our 
generous hosts are waiting for us. But I do want to say a word 
about the two other representatives of the Middle states association 
on our committe of seven. I am exceedingly sorry that Prof. Her- 
bert B. Adams is unable to be present, because I should like you 
to bear in mind the fact that it is the American historical associa- 
tion (of which the moving principle is Prof. Herbert B. Adams) that 
has appointed the committee of seven and that it is to the Ameri- 
can historical association that we are primarily responsible in our 
report. I set that forth in order to explain a point that has been 
objected to by some critics, why it is that the committee of seven 
does not consist of seven teachers from seven secondary schools 
but rather of professors from certain universities. The reason is 
unfortunately, as I think, that teachers of history in the secondary 
schools have not shown that ardor in demanding membership in 
the American historical association which I should have been glad 
to see. If the teachers of history in secondary schools would only 
join the American historical association, would attend our meet- 
ings and take part in our discussions, we should be only too glad 
(I speak of myself) to resign our places on the committee of 
seven to practised, experienced teachers of history, to any teachers 
of history in secondary schools who have that practical experience 
which we have not. I also regret greatly the absence today of the 
third of the three members from the Middle states who are mem- 
bers of the committee of seven. I had last week a long letter from 
Miss Lucy M. Salmon. Those who were at Poughkeepsie last 
year will remember the part she took in the discussion, her admir- 
able account of the teaching of history in the German high schools. 
Miss Lucy M. Salmon in her letter to me from England begged 
me to say on her behalf at the meeting of this association, that she 
trusted that some practical results might arise from the discussion 
of this question of teaching history in the secondary schools. I 
grieve to say that I do not know what practical results we have 
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reached, but I hope that some here present at least may have been 
sufficiently interested in the subject of the teaching of history in 
the secondary schools to write to some member of the committee 
of seven, or to the committee of seven as a whole, giving practical 
suggestions, saying what they have done in the way of teaching, 
what they can do in the way of teaching, and what they can not. 
If we could get expert opinion sent to us by experienced teachers 
in the secondary schools as to the possibilities of history teaching 
in the secondary schools, we should have matter that would enable 
us to write, not a report on the place of history in education, which 
we are certainly not going to do, but a practical report that might 
be of real use in the hands of practical teachers, as to what sub- 
jects can best be taught, in what order and with what allowance 
of time. 


Friday 3 p. m.—Brinckerhoff theater, Barnard college 


PROFESSIONAL AND ACADEMIC SCHOOLS; PLANS, 
COURSES AND PREPARATION 
DISCUSSION OF THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ENTRANCE 


REQUIREMENTS OF ENGINEERING COLLEGES, PRESENTED AT 
BUFFALO, AUGUST 1896 


With special reference to schools of engineering 


BY R. H. THURSTON, DIRECTOR OF SIBLEY COLLEGE, CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


The following is intended to be a concise statement of principles 
and of current practice in the organization and conduct of profes- 
sional schools, as distinguished from academic, or educational in- 
stitutions, and of those conditions which determine the plans, the 
curriculums and the requirements for admission to the former, not so 


much for the purpose of developing the subject in detail as with 
the object of stimulating the study and the discussion of the matter 
by both professional and academic experts. Only thus can the 
most and the best be done for the comparatively novel forms of 
schools now so rapidly assuming importance as a part of the national 
system of preparation of our youth “ for the sequel of their lives.” 
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What is here proposed is not a study of the form and method of 
that “complete and perfect education,” comprising true academic 
education and later professional training as a complete and per- 
fect system, but rather that division of the whole which logically 
follows the earlier mainly gymnastic education. The latter is taken 
to be that division of the “ complete and perfect ” whole which pre- 
pares the students for their entrance into the profession or into 
their life’s work directly. It systematically trains the faculties, 
stimulates the intelligence and provides the tools and apparatus 
which employed by the thus perfected man enable him to conquer 
adverse conditions and the fates themselves in the sequel of this 
life. It does its part at least in the development of the perfect man, 
in the approximation as nearly as natural ability and physical 
structure permits to the ideal case, “the soul of the sage in the 
body of the athlete.” The supplementary. work of the professional 
school trains this mental and physical gymnast to the special voca- 
tion in which the later productive life is to be spent. 

It is this latter section of Milton’s “ complete and perfect educa- 
tion” that we are particularly to study, noting how its plan is to 
be prepared, what courses should be taught, how the curriculum 
is to be fitted to its purpose, what determines the character of the 
preparation and what must be and what should be and what may 
be its entrance requirements. We shall observe characteristic and 
very notable distinctions between the academic and the professional 
school in all portions of these diverse systems. The comparison 
for present purposes lies between the colleges and the professional 
schools and not between the lower pairs, the high school and the 
trade school, the primary academic schools and the manual train- 
ing elementary schools which are not to be here considered. 

Our first problem involves the definition of the professional 
school. The following will perhaps serve for present purposes. A 
professional school as illustrated by the best modern examples is one 
in which it is sought to properly prepare a man for entrance into 
that profession which he has chosen as the vocation of his life, sup- 
plementing his academic education by such instruction as will en- 
able him to enter that work well fitted to perform its various tasks, 
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to solve its problems and to rise into its foremost ranks, once this 
training has come to be itself suitably supplemented by the ex- 
perience which comes with its practice. 

The organization of the school and the construction of its cur- 
riculum are ordered by the consensus of professional opinion 
among contemporary practitioners of recognized experience, wisdom 
and knowledge, not simply in professional matters but in all that 
conspires to make highest professional success. The form of the 
curriculum is such as will provide the aspirant for professional dis- 
tinction such knowledge of the scientific principles involved in the 
art, such practical information and such distinctively professional 
instruction as are demanded by the state of the art at the time and 
such as are not as a matter of course supplied by the academic 
education of earlier years. 

The primary principle to be noted as distinctive here is that the 
curriculum supplies what the profession demands. 

The primary principle holding in the case of the academic cur- 
riculum is that the school supplies that instruction which is de- 
manded by the pupil as supplementary to some earlier course of 
studies. 

The professional school fits itself to the requirements of its 
alumnus, the professional, the practitioner; the academic schools fits 
itself to the requirements of candidates for admission. The curricu- 
lum of the professional school must be fitted at the top and its whole 
course must be constructed with the upper end in sight, while the 

-academic curriculum must be fitted at its lower end and its course 
must be what can be compressed into the curriculum year by year, 
the finish of the next lower school course becoming its entrance 
requirements. The one adapts itself to the needs of the later form 
of work, the other to the needs of an earlier. The planning of the 
curriculum is thus a diametrically opposite process in the two cases. 
In the one we build up from the elementary basis of education a 


> 


“ladder from the gutter to the university’ 


as Huxley puts it, in 
the other a ladder is lowered from above to take the would-be 
apprentice up into a vocation having a scientific basis and founded 
upon learning derived from a special division of the pantology. 
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The organization of an engineering school taken as an illustra- 
tive example involves such consideration as the following. The 
engineer is one whose duty it is to draw from nature all available 
materials, turn those crude materials into ingeniously constructed 
machinery and structures, employing every available energy of 
nature in their reduction to useful form, thus giving to the world 


” 


its “ prime movers,” its machinery of production, its systems of in- 
dustries and its means of distribution. and exchange, in fact pro- 
ducing the material wealth of modern civilization. In all this work 
of building the foundations of our moral, our intellectual and our 
spiritual life, for they all find easy development when the comforts 
and the necessaries of life are assured by material prosperity, the 
engineer plans and directs. His is the generalship of the industrial 
army, his the genius and his the talent which originates and shapes 
and improves. In this he is aided by the great industrial army of 
the arts and trades. 

In the construction of his designs the engineer is compelled to 
-base his operations upon data derived by experiments revealing 
the properties of all the materials of engineering, employing the 
mathematical and physical sciences in their loftiest developments 
in his computations of proportions and performance. He must be 
competent to scientifically investigate the composition and strength 
of his materials and their methods of reduction from the forms in 
which they appear in nature to those demanded in their practical use. 
He must be able to compute the exact size and form and proportions 
of all parts of every structure and every machine, making them 
safe against not only the loads and resistances which they are in- 
tended to meet in ordinary use, but also those accidental and inci- 
dental overstrains which occasionally visit every construction. He 
must know what are the methods of the trades in order that his 
designs may be practically available and that the mechanic may 
find them adaptable to his customary apparatus and his methods 
of work. Thus the mechanical engineer must be something of a 
metallurgist, must know the principal and fundamental processes 
of carpentry, pattern-making, joinery, blacksmithing, of the mol- 


der and founder and of the machinist. He must be a draftsman 
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and a machine designer, familiar with the higher mathematics, the 
use of applied mechanics, the chemical and physical principles in- 
volved in the production of metals, the preparation and use of 
fuels, the development of power through the agencies of thermo- 
dynamic, hydraulic and pneumatic energies. He must be familiar 
with the arts of construction of rolling mills and blast-furnaces, of 
steel making and of the formation of alloys, with the design, con- 
struction and operation of marine and stationary steam-engines 
and locomotives and all driving or driven machinery. The battle- 
ship is largely of his creation and the ordnance of our forts and 
battleships is classed among his simplest heat-engines. 

The engineering school is a professional school or college in 
which the young man about entering the profession is taught so 
much of the art of a chosen vocation as his seniors find it practic- 
able to introduce into the curriculum of the school, so much as 
can be taught without preliminary practical experience. This 
means so much of the art of design as is capable of being prescribed 
by rule and measure, so much of standard forms of design as will 
at least serve as illustrations of methods and as practically useful 
standards of form and proportion and of method of aggregation. 
With this professional work must be given such tuition in applied 
science and in the arts and trades subsidiary to engineering as ‘is 
found to constitute an essential foundation and preliminary to the 
strictly professional instruction. 

The profession demands of the school that it shall do its work 


‘ well so far as it attempts to do it at all, that particular care shall 


be taken to give the novice a good knowledge of those essential 
branches of pure and applied science that can not be reasonably ex- 
pected to be secured in after life, during professional practice and 
in the business office. The demand of the profession is for a 
logical, scientific, practically useful course, in which every day 
every month and every year from beginning to end shall be occu- 


pied fully with directly helpful, professional foundation-building. 
So much is dictated by the profession. 

The aspirant to introduction to a profession asks that the pro- 
fessional school shall, in the most effective and economical manner 
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possible, give him an apprenticeship in the fundamental sciences Protes- 
= sional and 


and arts of his profession and such that he may hope to find him- seademie 
self immediately useful and capable of earning his living in his 
chosen vocation, in such manner and to such extent that he may 
reasonably hope with industry.and due application of a good mind 
and a special talent to reach in time the highest ranks of the gild. 
He too demands the school shall devote every moment and every 
exercise as far as practicable to elementary professional work, pro- 
viding instruction in applied science, in the arts, in the peculiar 
methods of professional work and practice and in such accessory 
subjects as he may fairly expect to find helpful in the course of 
his work in life and which are not properly included in that good 
common school education which it is fair to assume that every 
aspirant has found time and a way to secure. 

The. people need professional schools that shall provide them 
with able, learned, sensible and safe practitioners, men who shall be 
responsible and trustworthy, good advisers and sound in practice. 
This means that the professional school should cast out promptly 
and without hesitation all who are found unfit to become creditable 
members of the profession; sending them out to find their own 
places in the world, in other vocations for which their natural talent, 
their inclinations and their habits better fit them. 

The academic, the educational systems must be constructed to 
meet the general needs of the people, not of any one man or of 
any special class of men. Their purpose is to educate the people 
generally in all that all people should know. Theirs is a general 
education not a special, professional training. The people have a 
right to demand that the instruction of the professional schools 
shall include all the special training in the arts and in the applied 
sciences and that the academic schools shall not be called upon 
for any other teaching than that which is certain to be generally 
useful and helpful. They educate, the professional schools do not 
in.a proper sense. The practitioner should be educated before he 
attempts to begin the study of his technical course and the better 
he is educated the higher, other things being equal, will be his pro- 
fessional success. 

The same is true of the differences in the relations of the college 
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and the professional faculties and schools. The course of educa- 
tion general and liberal leads onward and upward in an unbroken 
track from the kindergarten and the primary school to the high 
school and the college and the university. Somewhere along this 
road the professional must usually break out and take up his pro- 
fessional studies. Few and fortunate are they who are permitted 
to secure that higher and most truly liberal education which is pro- 
vided by a good college, much more by the university with its 
advanced graduate work. When the transfer takes place general 
education, formal education ceases and professional training begins 
with its new and also noble though incidental and informal educa- 
tion of specific faculties. Thé gymnastic development of intellect 
and faculties here ceases and the development of the man by labor 
for profit begins. 

The ideal professional curriculum as called for by the profes- 
sion is thus one in which all strictly professional knowledge and 
method and convention is taught in preparation for the useful ap- 
plication of such accomplishments in the work of later professional 
life. It includes no non-professional work except in so far as the 
applied sciences, the modern languages, possibly the classics in 
some cases, are needed preliminaries, and are not to be expected 
to be brought by the novitiate from the academic school out of 
which he is found usually to transfer himself to his selected busi- 
ness. .A truly professional school confines itself to professional 
work just as closely, as is found practicable, not only because it is 


. a professional school and is not intended to do more than teach 


professional work and essential preliminary subjects, but also be- 
‘cause it is the recognized right of every youth to secure as com- 
plete and perfect a general education in the academic schools and 
under expert teachers as his means permit, and also because the 
space of his time between the leaving of the educational course and 
entrance into business as a practitioner should be made no longer 
than is found necessary. Time and talent at this period of life are 


enormously valuable in business and too long retention in the 
schools is liable to take from the young man that alertness, that 
ambition and that ability to effectively “ hustle ” in driving business, 
which are vital elements of professional success. The essential 
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characteristics of the professional man and of the scholar are so Profes- 
sional and 


absolutely different that to convert the naturally successful busi- s¢ademic 


ness man into a scholar by too long a course of continuous study 
is likely in the average case to prove as disastrous as to throw the 
scholar into the whirl of business. Fortunately technical studies 
of the higher grade have a practical side which is an admirable 
corrective to this tendenccy and permits prolongation of the period 
of study into later years with less risk than might otherwise be in- 
curred by the man of business. 

The expert must do the teaching in the professional school. 
Experience shows that amateur work in the technical school or in 
technical departments of the academic school, whether in teaching 
the professional branches or in pure science or in the applied 
sciences, is fatal to success on the part of the teacher and to effi- 
ciency of the department of the school or college permitting it. 
The best of teachers working in unfamiliar fields and outside pro- 
fessional work simply fail. 

The view of the faculty of the professional school is to be 
given all weight, provided that faculty is composed of men of judg- 
ment, experience in professional work and of recognized position 
in the profession itself. The demands of the profession are per- 
fectly well-known to them and the best methods of meeting those 
imperative requirements are most familiar to them. It is for them 
to say how a professional school can best be organized and how 
best conducted. . They only can say when it meets the needs of 
the profession, and only a professional faculty is competent to settle 
questions rising regarding curriculum, methods and amount of in- 
struction, nature and extent of accessory work. The view of the 
aspirant for admission, the desires of the parent, the claims of in- 
terested amateurs or of individuals of serious but mistaken con- 
victions as to their own missions in the world, in the improvement 
of educational methods or in the promotion of the highest interests 
of the student must all be subject to the decision of this highest 
court. Even the academic teacher is here given no right of dicta- 
tion but must submit his views to the more completely informed 
professional faculty for decision. 

The division of responsibilities between the profession of which 
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the professional school is the representative, the organ and if 
directed by leaders in the craft the most advanced and influential 
section, and the faculty, the candidates for admission, the parents, 
citizens at large and the faculties particularly of the non-professional 
schools, becomes sufficiently obvious immediately the true mission 
of the professional school is recognized. The profession needs and 
demands a specified amount of preliminary training for its novices 
in the arts and trades subsidiary to the profession, in the sciences 
pure and applied which find fields of application in that vocation, 
and such other instruction as may be needed directly or indirectly 
but is not ordinarily supplied by the common school system from 
which the average citizen is assumed in this country at least to be 
sent out into life’s work. The profession usually demands so much 
more than can ordinarily be taught in the time found to be prac- 
tically available for the work that the faculty must determine what 
must, in spite of the demand of the profession that it shall be fur- 
nished by the school, be left to be acquired under all the difficulties 
of a pressing business life and it must also decide what if any aca- 
demic studies, consulting the best interest of the profession, must 
be found place for in the curriculum of any one school or class of 
schools, professional or semi-professional. Its one great duty and 
privilege as a congress of experts in the profession is to adopt, if 
necessary to make, a way of supplying the profession of which it 
is the feeder with a body of good and efficient novices from among 
its graduates, who shall prove useful aids, efficient practitioners 
and later on men competent to so perform their tasks as to secure 
the confidence and earn the distinctions accorded the world over 
to leaders in the learned professions. To insure the highest effi- 
ciency of this body of experts it is essential that it shall not be 
diluted by amateurs, hampered by non-professional dictation nor 
fettered by traditions of ancient and procrustean methods. The 
procrusteanizing tendencies of the older systems have enormously 
impeded the progress of every country in the endeavor to-found 
good professional schools and in Europe particularly have led to 
the conviction often expressed in earlier days that there exists so 
serious an incompatibility between the technical schools and col- 
leges and the academic colleges and universities, that the policy 
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of forcing both into a common organization, as in our state univer- Profes-— 
sional and 


academic 


sities for example, is simply a fatal error. Nevertheless experi- scadem 


ence shows that the difficulty is not inherent in the complex organi- 
zation and may be entirely avoided by a wise faculty in which each 
member attends to that work in which he is expert and leaves to 
his neighbor that in which the latter is no less an expert, and in 
which the technical and the academic faculties adopt, as faculties, 
the same policy. The success of some of our universities in this 
direction is today bringing about a very decided reversion of opin- 
ion among many eminent German educators. In this country, the 
old conviction of the incompatibility of academic and professional 
study and of the impossibility of good schools of both classes grow- 
ing up side by side or even with mutual advantage is very greatly 
weakened and, in some of our universities at least quite forgotten.? 
Without attempting to dictate each helps the other by example, 
suggestion and cordial good will, while each faculty and every head 
of department does his own work as best he can without interfer- 
ence or dictation from others less expert. 

Entrance requirements for professional schools are determined, 
as is now evident, by directly opposite considerations from those 
dictating the requirements of the academic schools. For entrance 
into the professional school there must be demanded such prepara- 
tion as fits the matriculate to enter immediately upon those profes- 
sional and semi-professional studies and courses which the pro- 
fession has found to be the essential features of a suitable curri- 
culum to meet its needs. 

The requirement of the academic school is necessarily such pre- 
paration as the schools immediately below have been found able 





to give. The graduating work of the high school is the entrance 





aThis was the opinion years ago of Dr Reuleaux, and of practically all the great German and 
continental educators it was also the view of Pres. Eliot of Harvard when he entered 
upon the duties of his great office though himself a technical man, and the words of Prof. 
Koechly are well known to most members of the profession of engineering. He said in effect 
that if we of the technical schools can not fight side by side with the universities we may at least 
fight back to back in the great struggle against ignorance and inefficiency in life. 

bAs an illustration: Sibley college has now been growing and prospering steadily and with 
never a halt in the presence of and by the aid of the academic schools and colleges of Cornell 
university. It has never suffered from the old “naturai repulsion’’ between the professional and 
the non-professional and nearly one half its courses in the pure and applied sciences are taught in 
the departments of the university. 
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work for the college, the first year’s work of the latter is the im- 
mediate and natural and necessary sequence of the concluding 
work of the former. The entrance requirements of the professional 
school are determined by the nature and extent of the curriculum 
of that school as prescribed by the profession; those of the academic 
school constitute the foundation on which is built up the curriculum 
of the academic college. The principles of prescription are en- 
tirely different and absolutely independent. Regarding this feature 
of our case the following may be of interest as a statement of the 
matter submitted to the trustees of Cornell university in a 
recent report of the writer in response to a call from that body for 
some such discussion.? 

The method in detailof constructing the curriculums and determin- 
ing the entrance requirements of engineering schools is the fol- 
lowing: 

1 Ascertain what are the needs and the demands of the profes- 
sion to insure the highest efficiency of its practitioners, the best 
results of its operation as an element of the industrial system of 
the nation. 

2 Determine just what portion of the professional training is 
practically and appropriately to be demanded of the professional 
school. Take this scheme properly scheduled as the reasonable 
and proper requirement of the student entering the profession as 
a novice with his strictly preparatory education completed, pre- 
pared to commence the acquirement of the art of that profession 
by practice and experience.” 








aSibley college reports, 188. 

bThis scheme presumably should include a knowledge of the pure sciences underlying the art 
to be pursued, for such studies can not reasonab!y be expected to be acquired in later professional 
life. It must include so much of the applied science of the chosen vocation as can be safely and 
successfully incorporated into the curriculum of the school, for it is this which constitutes the 
claim to rating as professional. It should include such necessary and such desirable elements 
of the coliege curriculum as are not fairly to be expected to be possessed by a novitiate and which 
are needed to permit the acquirement of professional knowledge. 

Thecomplete scheme of stu Jies for the technical school of this higher professional class obviously 
thus comprehends three main divisions. 1 As the ultimate and final preparation for professional 
work certain distinctive and professional branches which are recognized as appropriate and 
needed for professional success; 2 certain branches of pure and applied science which are 
essential as preparatory to, or as needed accompaniments of the distinctively professional studies; 
3 certain accessories, the possession of which is found by professional experience to be prerequi- 
site to main or incidental lines of work and progress toward the ideal of the profession. 
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3 The plan of the curriculum of the professional course being Prefes- 
sional and 


thus by exact methods prescribed and limited, it must next be as- academic 
schools 


certained to what extent the educational institutions to be drawn 
upon can supply the needed preparation for entrance upon the 
proposed course. A statement of such work in preparation as may 
be reasonably expected constitutes the proper system of entrance 
requirements and the only appropriate demand for the professional 
school. 

If it is found impossible to secure elementary preparation for 
entrance into the course as plannéd it will be found necessary, as 
has constantly occurred in our own schools, to incorporate some 
non-professional work into the professional scheme, but this means 
simply that the professional school is compelled to do work out- 
side its province. Should it prove, as has usually been the fact in 
this country, that so much non-professional work must be per- 
formed in the professional school as to compel excess of load, the 


surplus is necessarily left out and the student is compelled to . 


defer such professional study, perhaps of importance, till actu- 
ally entering professional practice. Such a mongrel course is 
now illustrated more or less by practically all engineering schools 
and it may be a generation before they can as a rule be raised fully 
to a professional level. 

Meantime we are endeavoring gradually to raise the professional 
scheme of instruction and to provide opportunity for the advanced 
student to secure accessory and closely related and important in- 
struction in law, economics, the finance of engineering and eco- 
nomics of manufactures; at the same time, circumstances permit- 
ting, proposing to restrict the specified preparation for the pro- 
fessional school to essentials, leaving to the candidate for admis- 
sion the decision of the question just how far he can afford to give 
time, money and strength to the pursuit of earlier academic studies. 

The fact is that with every technical school and specially with 
every professional school in the department of engineering, the 
entrance requirements should be made as few, as fit and as 
precise in adaption to the courses to be taken up as is by :any 
means possible. The nature of the professional course to be of- 
fered and the sequence of primary studies with its special courses 
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determine the proper requirements for entrance. To increase en- 
trance requirements by introducing those which do not furnish 
suitable introduction to work to be taken up is to deprive deserving 
men, usually the most deserving classes of young men, of the right 
of gaining a scientific knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
their chosen profession, art or vocation. To raise requirements 
for sentimental reasons simply to make entrance into such courses 
as difficult as into others, is in the opinion of every person familiar 
with the equities and the facts of the case a crime against the people 
and specially against the “ industrial classes,” the special care of 
whom is made, by the fundamental law and by the charters of our 
state universities a primary duty. “ Procrusteanizing ” is bad in all 
departments, but procrusteanizing in any university seeking to 
adapt itself to the needs of a people “ including industrial classes ” 
as well as the cultured is an educational blunder, a political mistake 
and a crime against those classes of society to which it is the great 
purpose of its founders to give most effective aid. Every faculty 
must be the judge of the best methods of accomplishing its pur- 
poses. 

The steps which may be expected to lead to further increase in the 
requirements for admission to make them equivalent to non-profes- 
sional courses, or more than the equivalent of the existing academic 
examinations are: 


1 The demand on the part of the profession for so advanced a 
course as will permit the further rejection of non-professional 


studies and their remission into the preparatory schools or the 


academic departments. 


2 Preparation on the part of the preparatory schools generally 
to teach in their scientific departments fully and satisfactorily the 
needed non-professional subjects, mainly pure and applied science. 


3 The advancement of the majority of the principal professional 


schools of engineering to the grade already attained by the leading 
schools. 


4 Ability on the part of pupils coming forward from among the 
“industrial classes” generally to give time and money to secure 
the requisite preparation and a professional course of the standing 
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proposed, deferring going into business the necessary length of 
time. This is now rare among “ industrial classes.” 


5 General approval by the profession of the proposed policy and 
courses. 


6 Such change of circumstances and of views of educational 
matters as shall lead the “ industrial classes ” generally to view with 
favor compulsory action of schools of engineering demanding a 
general education of maximum high school grade as a prerequisite 
to admission to professional schools. 

The subject here under discussion has attracted much attention 
of late and in many directions in which one would hardly have 
expected much interest to be felt in the matter. College faculties, 
academic as well as professional, boards of university trustees, the 
press, general, educational and technical, and “all sorts and con- 


’ 


ditions of men” are apparently finding these supplementary edu- 
cational systems sufficiently important and practically interesting 
to cause much earnest thought and some discussion to be brought 
to bear upon them. 

Thus the editor of a leading and influential journal, one of the 
ablest in its department, remarks, “ It is all very well to say that a 
man thoroughly grounded in general principles can attack any 
problem successfully and that the purpose of education is to teachmen 
to think and not to merely fill their heads with useful information. 
All this in a broad sense is of course true, but at the same time 
the object of most young men in attending an engineering school 
is not so much the development of their minds as the equipment of 
themselves to earn their livelihood,so that there can be nodoubt that 
the course of study should be directed to the latter object and that 
the student should be familiarized with the sources of those data 
and practical formulas which have been put in shape for quick 
use.”@ 

And, again, it is remarked “ We are fully persuaded that the spirit 
of the old, so-called, liberal education, whose chief purpose is 
mental discipline, has been allowed to have altogether too much 
influence in modern technical education. A modern engineering 
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aSibley college report, 1898,{p. 37. 
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course can not be pursued without its affecting the mental disci- 
pline, and many strictly technical subjects are just as valuable from 
that standpoint as those which are lugged in for that purpose 
alone. The mental discipline is in other words a necessary inci- 
dent to the work, and no special effort need be made in that direc- 
tion. The feature requiring attention is not then in our opinion 
the discipline of the mind but the reduction of general principles 
to the point where they can be applied to use.” 

Writing of the proposal to adjust entrance ‘requirements for all 
kinds of schools, in all parts of the country by conferences at which 
common universal curriculums and requirements shall be prescribed 
a distinguished iconoclast remarks, “The advantage of such a 
system is open to much question, specially as respects a depart- 
ment in what may be called a formative or plastic stage of devel- 
opment, as English at present unquestionably is. If its end be 
to bring about a species of combination in restraint of trade among 
the institutions of advanced education, so that no one of them 
shall secure more than its share of the business by putting the 
standard for admission lower than the others, it presents an aspect 
of the educational problem in no way edifying. It is again a case 
of quantity as opposed to quality. If on the other hand the re- 
sult of the ‘conference’ is to establish a rigid uniformity of re- 
quirement, it may be safely assumed in advance that it will be a 
uniformity of the pedantic and the commonplace. Non tali auxilo, 


no real advance in the higher education will come in that way.” 


The position which is held today by the foremost professional 
schools of engineering in the United States is perhaps best indi- 
cated by the reports of professional critics and experts from Europe 
and specially from Germany. An American writer on this subject 
recently made the following statement: 

After considering these chaotic entrance conditions to the profes- 
sional colleges of law and medicine it is refreshing to return to an- 
other, in which with but little pretension, with modesty and depreca- 





aCharles Francis?Adams,in‘the Nation, Dec.{9, 1897. 
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tion rather, a model has been set which all other professions will in 
the end surely follow. 
. The engineering profession today is upon the whole the best 
educated in America. While there may be a smaller proportion 
of highly trained men there is also a far smaller proportion of 
poorly trained ones than in either medicine or law. It may seem 
strange that that profession which comes less into immediate con- 
tact with the general public should be upon the whole more highly 
trained than those which touch so closely the pecuniary and phys- 
ical well-being of every one. But the reason is not hard to find. 
The engineer is judged more by his peers while the lawyer’s or 
physician’s success is dependent very largely upon the public. The 
capacity of the engineer must invariably be made apparent to men 
of affairs and ability while the lawyer or physician is judged for 
the most part by those who are incompetent to determine his real 
merits. 
The most earnest students that we have are those of the pro- 
fessional schools. A distinguished teacher of engineering has said, 
“Tt is unquestionably a fact that the engineering students of our 
colleges do more and harder work for a degree of equal grade 
than do the students of other departments.” As a teacher of 
medical science I know that the average medical student does 
50% more work than those of like capacities in the undergradu- 
ate arts courses. There can be no denial of the fact that 
the most earnest students are those who seek knowledge as a direct 
means of success in life rather than for the mere pleasure of its 
possession.? 


“ Quite as good exercise may be found in getting some whither 
as in walking around the square,” and the question of the relative 
educating value of the older standard educational scheme and the 
comparatively recently admitted curriculums of the non-classical and 
the technical schools has largely dropped out of sight. Experi- 
ence shows that the graduates of the more scientific and less mo- 
nastic and literary courses are in fact in no degree inferior, and 
suffer in no way in the comparison, beside the product of the school 
organized on the plan of the medieval schoolmen. Every exercise 
in applied mathematics for example gives at once the desired gym- 
nastic training and a new power of accomplishment of useful tasks. 
Each lesson in physical science or in a modern language gives 
the training and discipline of the gymnastic schools and at the 
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@3. W. Williston in Scrence, Dec. 10, 1897. 
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same time, and with even added efficiency, promotes the power 
of acquirement of learning, while it makes the learning thus gained 
take a continually more and more productive and effective form. All 
scientific and technical schools have curriculums which presuppose 
and usually demand for entrance some adequate instruction in the 
high schools in all the essential liberalizing classes of literary and 
historical work, if not in the classical studies themselves. The 
whole course, trend and purpose of such schools and colleges must 
invariably and with peculiar effectiveness insure not only the ac- 
quisition of “ useful knowledge,” the béte noire of the ancient régime, 
but also very effective intellectual gymnastics and an increased 
power of retaining and utilizing knowledge such as only that pecu- 
liar interest which comes of actual use can confer. 

In the opinion of many of the ablest and most authoritative 
members of the profession the process of raising entrance require- 
ments has already gone too far, and the result of carrying the 
process further for purely sentimental reasons which do not appeal 
to the people who desire to send their sons to such schools will 
be to cripple seriously institutions of this kind in the work of 
aiding the industrial classes and of complying with the spirit as 
well as the letter of the law making the “ leading objects ” of these 
schools and of the colleges to which they are attached that of 
providing technical instruction for those who can not, because of 
lack of time, of money or of talent for literary work, take the 
older college courses, and with whom lies the alternative between 


‘going into technical schools and going directly into business when 


leaving the high schools or earlier. 

As it is, in the opinion of these members of the profession, we 
lose many opportunities of helping young men who now go directly 
into business, while were the requirements made as they would say 
more reasonable they would secure a good scientific training for 
their chosen work. The university thus loses its greatest oppor- 
tunities. 

In illustration may be mentioned the fact that elevation of the 
entrance requirements of Sibley college a few years ago by a year 


of mathematics, demanding higher algebra and advanced work in 
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geometry and trigonometry so that the college work should begin 
with analytical geometry, resulted in cutting down the entering 
classes 40%, and thus nearly one half of the young men who 
might have been given a good scientific education in preparation 
for their professional life were sent into business untrained, for 
there was no evidence of their entering college in other depart- 
ments or going to other institutions. The change here referred 
to was not from deliberate choice on the part of the authorities, 
but was compelled by excess of numbers, it being found imprac- 
ticable to properly handle the excessively large classes then coming 
forward for professional training previous to going into business. 
The outcome however was from every other point of view satis- 
factory. It permitted the establishment of a vastlyimproved course, 
the selection of admirably prepared men and the elevation of the 
school to a more nearly professional position than could otherwise 
have been reached. Today the great German and other foreign 
technical colleges are endeavoring to get our methods of experi- 
mental engineering introduced into their curriculums. It further per- 
mitted the organization of the higher graduate schools of special 
departments of engineering, as marine, railway and electrical en- 
gineering, to be effected in satisfactory form. 


Statistics of Sibley college 1886-98 
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No. OF STUDENTS IN | 1g96| 1887 | 1888] 1889 1890 | 1891 | 1892 | 1893 | 1894 |18y5@] 1896 | 1897] 18 98 
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Resident graduates..| 7| 9 13 | 14| 14 | 15 | 19 | 28 36 35 | 22 | 38 | 27 
All other grades ....|105 |177 223 |289 |374 435 |503 553 |582 [Sor |Sor |456 |444 
: i eee 112 |186 236 |303 |388 450 522 |581 |638 |536 |523 |494 |471 
No. given diplomas..| 10 | 19 22 | 32 93 | 81 | 87 |109 |1304| 90¢ 
No. of professors...) 2| 3) 2 a Pies 7 ie ad aa. 
No. of assoc. profs..! 1} I I 2| 1] 0 
No. of ass’t. profs ..|; o | I | 3 
No, of instructors.... 4] 3 3 
No. of assistants, etc., 2] 3 | 5 
Total giving instr’n| 9 | II 14 














a Higher mathematics demanded. 
b Last class with old usual requirements. 
¢ First class graduating under new system, advanced mathematics required at entrance. 
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Summarizing the principles which control in the construction of 
the technical and professional schools and in the correlation of 
these schools to the educational institutions of the country we may 
assert the following principles. 

I In seeking to educate a people offer what the people need and 
can appreciate as aids to their progress through life as well as a 
gymnastic education. The people can: be trusted to judge when 
and where they may find it best to follow the educational curriculum 
and where and when to pass over to the technical. They can be 
trusted where fitted for intellectual work to continue their educa- 
tion as far as practicable. 

Not many years ago the people were offered only such schools 
and curriculums as educators of literary tastes desired to give them. 
Our colleges made comparatively slow progress. Then scientific 
courses were introduced into college curriculums and scientific and 
technical and professional engineering schools were organized and 
our colleges grew rapidly and the new foundations found ample 
support. 

2 In organizing any course, literary, scientific, technical, profes- 
sional, in college, technical school or professional school highest 
success will be attained when the work in every department is 
performed by an expert in that department of education or pro- 
fessional practice and when the organization is effected and the in- 
stitution managed by expert practitioners in its field. 

The lawyer should organize and conduct the law school, the 

educator and teacher of such subjects should organize, conduct and 
entirely control academic work and the engineering practitioner 
and expert should similarly organize and control the professional 
school in which the principal object shall be the professional train- 
ing of young engineers. Each subject taught also should be 
taught by a specialist familiar with both the theory and the practice 
of the art and with the fundamental and essential methods of that 
department of human knowledge, the more learned the better and 
specially in that learning for which cultivated people have most 
respect, but always and completely learned in his special depart- 


ment. Experts, never amateurs, must be intrusted with the instruc- 
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tion of youth in whatever department of liberal education or pro- Profes- |, 


fessional training they may be at the moment seeking knowledge. s¢ademfie 

3 In organizing schools and curriculums assume as high a prepa- 
ration and as broad an educational preliminary to entrance to pro- 
fessional work as is practicable and thus build the program on as 
high a plane as possible. No curriculum will ever include all that 
is desirable and no system of entrance requirements will ever be 
too high if appropriate and practicable. 

If these principles are effectively put in practice by our academic, 
our technical and our professional schools, organized as portions 
of one great “ complete and perfect” system of education as seen 
from the point of view of Milton, giving opportunity to all and 
providing a ladder from the gutter to the highest point that the 
citizen of the most enlightened of nations may reasonably aspire 
to in each individual case, we may hope to see in time schools and 
colleges of ideal curriculums, crowded by students, zealous, well- 
prepared, ambitious and efficient. We may expect parallel lines of 
study in technical schools in which those of our youth, unfitted for 
advanced study in the fields of literary or classical culture, may | 
yet gain a knowledge of the applied sciences and of modern lan- 
guages and literatures while seeking special preparation for their 
chosen vocations, for the sequel of the lives which they are con- 
scious destiny has assigned them. While the professional schools 
in law, in medicine, in theology and in engineering will place them- 
selves in rank with the noblest of our universities and side by side 
with them, as Koechly predicted, fight bravely and wisely and | 
effectively against the greatest enemies of our land, ignorance, | 
prejudice, false traditions and bad politics. Together they will 


conspire to give our men of wealth and leisure that culture and’ 


learning which only in the domain of scholarship can fit them for 
their places of opportunity, to provide for our professional men the 
solid foundations of their careers in learning, in scientific prepara- 
tion, in technical instruction and practice which are essential to 
their most complete and perfect work, and to give to the sons 
of average citizens, unable to give time or money to higher edu- 
cation, precisely that preparation for the obvious sequel of their 
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lives, in the best educational preparation possible that the good 
sense of the people, the learning of the schools and the practical 
knowledge of the professional, who must later direct their work, 
can unitedly contrive. Repeating the conclusions of the writer 
elsewhere stated :¢ 


“Teach habits of physical and mental activity and a healthy 
body and mind will be prolific of wholesome and noble thought, 
cultivate skill in fruitful industries and the inclination to em- 
ploy that skill in helpful ways will not be lacking, feed the soul 
with the harvests of all ages, with the gleanings of the wisdom 
of the centuries, in whatever language however given verbal ex- 
pression, and all sympathies latent or active will find their des- 
tined place and work. Breed ‘the soul of the sage in the body 
of the athlete’ and give the perfected soul within its perfected 
body ability to do for itself and others what life may demand of 
it, and trust that what may be done most effectively for the world 
will be done best by this perfected humanity, through the exercise of 
broadest sympathies and most efficient powers of aiding fellow- 
men.” 

Where “the complete and perfect education ” can not be aspired 
to by the youth who seeks preparation for the sequel of his life in 
any profession, provide for him just as complete an education in 
the proper sense as his time and means permit and then give him 
his professional training not as education but as a noble apprentice- 
ship. 

“Tt is thus that the Miltonian training, reinforced by Miltonian 


learning, perfected by Miltonian culture, doing most for the hum- 


blest, much for the highest whether ranked by place or by mind, 
giving health to the body, skill to eye and hand, stimulus to the 
intellect and greatness to the soul, will always and everywhere, 
most effectively broaden the sympathies and render the individual 
most helpful to his fellow-men.” 





aMiltonian teaching: an address at Pratt institute, Dec. 11, 1894.—Scientific American sup- 
plement, no. 1037. 
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Discussion 


Pres. T. M. Drown —The subject of entrance requirements Profes- 
sional and 


of technical or engineering schools is so intimately bound up with scpdemie 


the character of the instruction in the school itself that I shall 
devote the greater part of the time aliotted to me to a discussion 
of this latter topic. We are met at the outset with the questions, 
is engineering a profession and is the instruction and training in 
engineering schools at present on the same plane as in the schools 
of the so-called learned professions? 

There is undoubtedly some confusion of ideas in the public mind 
as to the meaning of the word profession and its ludicrous abuse 
at times has caused somewhat of a reaction against its extension 
beyond the three traditional faculties. Let us see if the dictionary 
can help us. The Century dictionary says, “ Formerly theology, 
law and medicine were specifically known as the professions, but 
as the applications of science and learning are extended to other 
departments of affairs, other vocations also receive the name. The 
word implies professed attainments in special knowledge as dis- 
tinguished from mere skill, a practical dealing with affairs as dis- 
tinguished from mere study and investigation; and an application 
of such knowledge to uses for others as a vocation as distinguished 
from its pursuit for one’s own purposes.” The Standard dictionary 
says, “ An occupation that properly involves a liberal education or 
its equivalent, and mental rather than manual labor, specially 
one of the three so-called learned professions. Hence any calling 
or occupation involving special mental or other attainments or 
special discipline, as editing, acting, engineering, authorship, etc.” 
Whether or not we need the moral support of lexicographers it 
may be assumed fairly that the practical result of scientific or tech- 
nical education, the new education if you will, has been the ex- 
tension of the term profession to include all vocations requiring 
a high order of mental training or discipline which is applied to 
the practical needs of mankind. 

The question whether or not the technical school of today de- 
serves the name of a professional school is one with many aspects 
toit. Is there, let us first ask, any standard or any peculiarity which 
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characterizes a professional school? And here we naturally look 
for an answer to the schools which are admittedly professional, 
law, theology and medicine. The characteristic of these schools is 
that they deal exclusively with special subjects and there is little 
in common among them. But there is supposed to be a common 
preparation for them all, namely a liberal or college education. 
Is this preparation necessary and is it in practice required? If 
the answer to these questions should be in the affirmative then 
it would seem to follow that any other vocation claiming to be 
a profession should fall in line and require the preparatory college 
course. We all know very well that there are many schools of 
the learned professions which do not rigidly insist on the degree 
of B. A. or the college preparation, but it is equally true and more 
to the point that the more enlightened members of these profes- 
sions and the faculties of professional schools are striving to make 
these schools strictly graduate in character‘and to exclude all ap- 
plicants who have not had a college education or its equivalent. 
This is a vital point in the discussion and if this requirement be- 
comes universal then a professional school could be easily enough 
defined as a school of special study which presupposes a college 
course as a qualification for admission as a college requires the 
preparation of the secondary school. 

But we do not want to tie ourselves down with words or defini- 
tions. ‘What shall we say of the student who enters the law, med- 
ical or theological school directly from the secondary school and 
. skips the college? Does he fail to become a professional student 
and does the school which admits him cease to be a professional 
school? There are plenty of schools of the so-called learned pro- 
fessions which are of this character and the engineering schools 
of the country are all of this character. Are the latter professional 
schools or are they on a college footing? That the students in 
these schools are studying a profession there is no doubt and that 
they are doing this on a plane infinitely higher than the medical 
school of a quarter century ago can not be disputed. From my 
own experience of medical schools 30 or more years ago I 


know that the best instruction which the country then afforded 
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in medicine was not above the level of instruction of the mechanic 
arts today, and called for far less effort of mind, far less thought 
and research than is now demanded in technical schools. So we 
can not fairly withhold from the technical and engineering schools 
of today the designation professional because they take students 
directly from the secondary schools. 

But the question remains, is it desirable to continue this practice, 
should we not rather require for the profession of engineering what 
is now being required for law and medicine? No one denies that 
good lawyers and doctors can be evolved without a college course, 
and yet no one denies that better ones will as a rule be the result 
if one lays the foundation of a broad education before entering 
on the study of these professions. To an audience of educators 
it is not necessary to insist on this fact. And those of you who 
have had as I have had the opportunity of comparing the work of 
college educated men in technical schools with boys who come 
directly from the secondary schools know why this is. It isn’t that 
they may have a knowledge of ancient languages and literature or 
of philosophy or of history, it is the mature judgment and the 
breadth of view that serves them in good stead in getting over the 
ground, and gives them a firmer grasp of the subject than younger 
or less mature men are capable of getting. 

Can this change now be made in engineering education in the 
United States and is it desirable to make it? Our present system 
of engineering education is a development of the “scientific” school, 
that offshoot of the old college course which was supposed to be 
such a radical departure from the established form of education 
that it necessitated separate buildings and a separate faculty. Per- 
haps in the minds of some conservatives in education “ outcast ” 
would have been thought a better designation than offshoot. 
The development of engineering branches in these schools has been 
gradual and it is only in recent years, since engineering schools 
have been founded without any college connection, that educators 
have realized that we have in these engineering colleges full-fledged 
professional schools which students enter at the ordinary college 
- age and with the ordinary college preparation. Call it by what 
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name you will you can’t get away from the fact that you are deal- 
ing with the same class of young men who go to college for a 
general education, and that the rules and regulations of the schools 
are such as obtain in colleges—in short that it is a college life which 
we have in the engineering schools. It is true that the upper class 
men who are picked men, the survivors of the rigid curriculum, 
develop a keen interest in their work which assumes in the junior 
and senior years a distinctly professional character. And it is 
moreover generally admitted that the graduates of these engineer- 
ing schools have a knowledge and a training which fit them to 
enter the engineering profession at once as assistants, and to rise 
if they have the ability and industry to the highest rank in the 
profession. 

Is it worth while to disturb a system that is working so well? 
What would be the result, let us ask, if the engineering courses were 
made strictly graduate in character? I see no reason why the an- 
swer should be different in the engineering profession than in law 
or medicine, namely that it would raise the grade of the profession 
by reason of the number of its members who would be men of 
general education, men of affairs, men fitted to take prominent 
positions in the social, political, financial and industrial world. It 
may be asked whether a man would be essentially a better en- 
gineer, in the sense of a better builder of bridges or of steam engines 
by reason of his general education. Also it might be asked whether 
a lawyer would be a better conveyancer or a more accurate writer 
_ of wills and deeds by reason of a college training. Perhaps a 
fairer comparison would be between engineering and medicine 
and surgery, since they all deal with something tangible. If med- 
icine and surgery were entirely empirical arts then a college educa- 
tion would be as superfluous for the doctor as for the mechanic. 
The engineer also is more than a machinist or a builder and profits 
as much by a liberal education as does the physician, lawyer or 
clergyman. 


The strongest objection I know of, to raising the plane of en- 
gineering education to the graduate level, is that many who now 
take a four years course in engineering would be shut out of it 
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if the course were lengthened to six or eight years, and the world 
would be the loser thereby. But may not the two systems exist 
side by side? The fact that there are plenty of schools of law, 
theology and medicine throughout the country which do not in- 
sist on a previous college course for entrance, and which have 
only a short course of two or three years, does not prevent some 
of our large eastern professional schools from demanding the B. A. 
or its equivalent for entrance, and a three or four years course in 
the school itself. There is no reason why the poorly equipped 
universities should set the standard for professional education. 

But while advocating a preliminary college course for the en- 
gineering profession I am not sure that a full four years course 
in college is necessary or even desirable for any of the professions, 
since it postpones too long the period of one’s activity in his life’s 
work, keeping him learning when he ought to be earning, as has 
been well said by a recent writer on this subject. But that a change 
in the direction of some college preparation for the engineering 
course will be enforced by the stronger technical schools before 
long I have no doubt. 

The tendency is now rather to increase more and more the re- 
quirements for admission, thrusting more and more of the work 
back to the preparatory schools, and raising the age of admission. 
But the secondary school can never take the place of the college 
in preparing for a professional course. The instruction in the 
school may be thorough but the atmosphere of the preparatory 
school and the college are not the same and never can be as long 
as there is the artificial barrier of entrance examinations between 
them. Iam fully in accord with those who would make the trans- 
ition from secondary school to college as natural and simple as from 
one class to another in college. As long as the main idea of sec- 
ondary schools is to prepare its students to pass the college ex- 
aminations rather than to fit them for college, a preparation for 
the unknown instead of a preparation for the known, there will 
be a condition of unrest in the school which is not conducive to 
a scholarly life. 

And now having dwelt on an ideal condition of affairs which does 
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not exist I turn to existing conditions with the feeling that it was 
perhaps not time wasted to express the hope of a different condi- 
tion of affairs to come. What shall we do with the four years 
which custom allots to us to prepare young men for the profession 
of engineering? Those of us who are actually engaged in the 
work are constantly trying to get more and more time out of these 
four years, to keep our instruction in measurable relation to the 
growth of the profession. If 20 years ago we needed a four 
years course we feel that we ought at least to have five or six years 
now. And so we try to pick up odds and ends of time, try to in- 
crease the number of exercises per week, we encroach three or 
four weeks on the vacation time for a summer school and put more 
and more of the work of the freshman year into the preparatory 
schools. If we keep on in this way something will break or we 
shall have to lengthen our course to five or more years as some 
schools have already done in some branches of technology. 

But what about the general education of the engineer in the 
technical schools of today? Here we come to the parting of the 
ways in educational theory and practice. Many earnest and zeal- 
ous teachers of engineering cramped for time for professional work 
resist any intrusion of general studies into the technical courses, 
simply on the ground that they consider the professional work of 
greater importance. While I can understand fully this position 
and have sympathy with those who mourn over the imperfect 
equipment of their graduates, yet I hold that as long as engineering 
schools draw their supply of students mainly from secondary schools, 
general studies should form an important part of the course of 
instruction. A young man just out of the preparatory school can 
not take up a specialized course of professional study without be- 
coming a narrow minded man as a result of this course. Either 


some study or training must bridge over this period or the general 
studies must be embodied in the professional course itself. The 
former method is much to be preferred but if we can not have a 
college course between the secondary and the professional school, 
let us get as much of the college course into the professional school 
as possible. 
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I would not have you suppose that I attach much importance to 

the actual amount of knowledge of literature, history or economics 
that a young man can acquire during his four years professional 
course. But it is possible to give him a taste for these studies, 
the reading habit, so that he may pursue them with pleasure and 
profit in after-life. To give him this taste it is necessary that the 
teachers of these subjects should be men of the highest qualifica- 
tions for their positions. It is worse than useless and it is valuable 
time lost to make a man leave the laboratory to go to a class room 
to listen to a dry exposition of some economic problem with no 
life and vitality in it. But when an engineering student looks for- 
ward eagerly from week to week to a lecture on economics and 
voluntarily attends a non-required exercise in it, there can be no 
doubt that the time devoted to this subject is well and profitably 
spent even though it takes time from the drawing room and labor- 
atory. 
The Institute of technology, with which I was connected for 10 
years, has always taken a firm stand with regard to these general 
studies and the tendency is to strengthen their position in the en- 
gineering course. And so sure am I that this is educationally 
sound that I desire to see more and more time devoted to general 
studies in the engineering courses at Lehigh university. When en- 
gineering education becomes strictly graduate, but not before, these 
general studies may be relegated to their proper place in the col- 
lege course. 

But there is still another solution to this problem, which pre- 
sents features more satisfactory than any which have yet been 
suggested. The present four years course in engineering is un- 
satisfactory as regards the preparation required and in its narrow 
curriculum. The proposed change to a graduate course if an 
B. A. degree is required takes too much time. Can not we combine 
the two courses into one unbroken six years course, giving to the 
first three years the general character of a college education and 
the last three to professional work? This is no new idea, it has 
been in the air for years. Pres. Eliot called attention 15 years 
ago to the undue length of college and professional courses. The 
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tendency of professional education for the last 20 years has been 
to crowd into the years of study the information and training which 
one had hitherto obtained by experience, and the result has been 
that one now begins active independent work in his profession at 
26 or 27 years of age instead of 23. And it is very questionable 
whether the practitioner is better prepared for his work by these 
additional years of special study. 

I quote from an admirable address on the Readjustment of the 
collegiate to the professional course by Simeon E. Baldwin, LL.D., 
delivered before the section of legal education of the American 
bar association last August. “Irrespective of the social and eco- 
nomic reasons for every man’s engaging early in whatever is to 
be the business of his life he will do it best when he has not over- 
much to unlearn first. There is a certain period after which mere 
study, unaccompanied by the putting forth of productive energy 
in contact with the world, makes a man a pedant, turns learning 
to vanity and contracts the very soul.” Dr Baldwin recommends 
that a student enter the university at 17 and graduate at 23, and 
that the six years be divided between his collegiate and his pro- 
fessional course. “In a university where this could be accom- 
plished”, I quote again from this address, “there would be no 
break in the continuity of that social life which gives to college 
days so great a charm. Instead of pursuing other elective courses 
seniors proposing to follow the law could devote themselves to 
political science, general jurisprudence and constitutional history, 
those looking to divinity could give their time to moral philosophy, 
psychology, Hebrew and Hebrew literature, those contemplating 
the practice of medicine could take up chemistry, biology and bot- 
any.” And in like manner the author might have added the funda- 
mental studies in an engineering course for those who had in mind 
the profession of engineering. 

Another notable address is that delivered this year by Mr 
John H. Converse of Philadelphia before the associate alumni 
of the University of Vermont on The 2oth century univer- 
sity. I quote from his address, “For an institution propos- 
ing to do full university work I would formulate a course of 
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five or six years as might be required. For one half or more of 
such course let the curriculum deal as at present with the human- 
ities, the sciences and all that makes for the broadest education 
properly so-called. At a fixed period, say at the end of three years, 
let the student elect the professional, business or scientific course, 
which will as far as possible qualify him for his proposed life work. 
The general course should thus eventually branch out in various 
directions, such as theology, engineering, medicine, architecture, 
law, chemistry, agriculture, business, transportation. To accom- 
plish many of these specialties today in connection with a college 
course requires six or seven years. A combined university course 
such as is suggested would therefore be an economy of time. It 
would measurably avoid duplicating some subjects which are com- 
mon to both a college and a professional course. The degree finally 
conferred should recognize the general culture as well as the special 
training and would therefore differentiate such a curriculum from 
that of an ordinary professional or technical school.” 

Two years ago Lehigh university formulated a six years course, 
in which a student entering the classical or one of the literary 
courses could be graduated with a bachelor’s degree at the end 
of four years and if his studies had been planned with that end 
in view, with a technical degree at the end of six years. No stu- 
dents have as yet entered this six years course in engineering and 
we rather expect that the first accessions to it will be classical 
students who decide to take a professional course. after entering 
the university. It must be a matter of education with the aver- 
age student and with the average parent that two or three years 
of college education in general studies is time well spent for the 
engineer. 

And now to return to engineering schools as they exist today 
and to their entrance requirements. The really essential subjects 
are mathematics and modern languages, both tools of the profes- 
sion. How far back we can throw these studies into the prepara- 
tory school must be a matter that each technical school must 
decide for itself after a consultation and agreement with the high 
schools tributary to it. For it is the public high schools which 
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now determine the maximum amount which the technical schools 
can demand. One year at least of French or German can generally 
be expected from Pennsylvania schools and this is a great saving 
of time. But these languages can not be completely removed from 
the curriculum of the technical schools. A little practice in reading 
foreign journals under the guidance of an instructor in the depart- 
ment in which one is studying is worth a year’s course in the class- 
room under one not familiar with engineering subjects, and this 
practice can be had only in the professional schools. Other re- 
quirements are demanded by technical schools as an evidence of 
an applicant’s general knowledge, his habits of study and maturity 
of mind. Just how far they should be insisted upon must be 
left to the decision of each school. Uniformity in this respect can 
scarcely be expected. But deficiencies in these general studies pro- 
vided one is well prepared in his mathematics may well be over- 
looked, for a judicious teacher can arrange a course of reading 
and study for such delinquents during their college course. With 
regard to the natural sciences I may say that I am heartily in 
accord with the movement of enriching the courses in the secondary 
schools with descriptive and experimental sciences. I would not 
place too much weight on them however as requirements for ad- 
mission. In chemistry and physics at least most professors of 
these subjects in technical schools prefer to give elementary in- 
struction in these subjects themselves. To those who have studied 
them in the secondary schools this instruction is in the nature of 


_a review and the time previously spent on them is far from wasted. 


In crowding back studies from the colleges into the secondary 
school it must not be overlooked that there are many subjects 
which are better taught in the atmosphere of a college than in that 
of the preparatory school. This increased requirement means of 
course increased age of graduation. So firmly fixed in the popu- 
lar mind has been the inherent fitness of four years for a college 
course that no one was bold enough to change this to five or six 
years, and hence one or two years were thrown into the time of 
the preparatory school concerning which there were no settled 
traditions as to length of years. In many respects it would have 
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been better to have lengthened the college term and to have allowed Profes- 
the preparatory school term to remain where it was. Still as I os 


have mentioned before this question would be less serious if the 
transition from school to college were more simple and natural. 

And this leads me in conclusion to speak of the principal topic 
in the Report of the committee on entrance requirements of en- 
gineering colleges under discussion, which is the certification of 
students from secondary schools. It will be generally admitted 
that an experienced and conscientious teacher in a secondary school 
knows more about a boy’s fitness to enter college than college 
examiners can know as the result of a few hours examination, and 
the only reason given why these certificates should not be gen- 
erally accepted is that all teachers are not experienced or are not 
conscientious. It would be tedious and unprofitable to rehearse 
all the well-known and serious objections to the certificate system, 
but I believe most thoroughly that the general adoption by all 
colleges of admission by certificate from schools which offer a 
prima facie evidence of thorough teaching in the subjects required 
would be to the great advantage of both school and college.- There 
would probably be for a few years a considerable number of poorly 
prepared boys sent to colleges who would have to be returned 
to the schools during their freshman year. But this would soon 
work its own reform, and I confidently believe that the final out- 
come of the system would be that the boys would be better pre- 
pared in every way to take up college work. There would be less 
cramming done in the schools and more attention could be given 
to thorough scholarly work. 

College examinations separate applicants into three classes; two 
extremes, the very good and very bad, about which there is no 
question, and a third large middle class about which the examiner 
should know much more before admitting or rejecting them. This 
knowledge the teachers in the secondary school could supply and 
I am convinced that college, school and student would all be the 
gainers if the responsibility were thrown upon teachers in secondary 
schools. To those who assert that the difficulties are so great 
that on the whole it is better to adhere to the admittedly imperfect 
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method of entrance examinations, it may be replied that no attempt 
has yet been made on a large scale by the eastern colleges to sys- 
tematize entrance by certificate. As to the objection that accept- 
ance of certificates is undignified, it seems to rest on a misappre- 
hension as to the reason for the existence of colleges. Although 
I am not sanguine of any radical change in college practice in this 
particular in the near future, for the tendency seems to be in the 
other direction, still I am not without hope that some better method 
of ascertaining a student’s fitness for college than that now in 
vogue will be evolved as the result of all this discussion. 


Prof. H. W. Spangler—This subject of entrance examinations 
for engineering courses has been so thoroughly covered by the two 
preceding speakers that there is very little more to say. There 
are a few matters however to which I would like to call your at- 
tention. In the report covering entrance requirements (not as pro- 
posed for adoption but rather as a tentative proposition formulated 
by a committee of the Society for the promotion of engineering 
education) there was a distinction made between engineering 
colleges, or rather these colleges were divided into two classes 
which differed about a year in their engineering courses. I am 
reminded that at the institution with which I am connected we 
have been trying for a number of years an experiment which is 
something on the plan that has been suggested by the president 
of Lehigh and which has been suggested a number of times before. 
It is the question of four and five years in college. The entrance 
requirements to college depend entirely on what you are going 
to do with a man after you get him in college. The attempt was 
made to give two years to general education and three years to 
technical work and it worked very well. The students who have 
graduated after the three years of technical work were excellently 
prepared for their profession. However it was found that it was 
possible for students when offered this five-year course to go else- 
where or into the four year course and to do in the four years 
practically the same engineering work that is done in the last three 
years of the five year course. The result was a distinct saving 
of time, and this is to the American boy a year made. With the 
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many men who go to the technical schools who intend afterwards Proftes- 
sional and 


to follow that line of work as a life work the year saved is one scademie 
of the very best years of their lives. They think it is worth saving 
and I don’t know but they are right. As to the requirements them- 
selves they must depend on the amount of time a man can give 
to his professional work after he comes into college. There are 
certain definite things that every well equipped engineering school 
attempts to do. To handle this work properly a certain defi- 
nite preparation must be had. To do this a man must come 
to the college at the beginning of the four years course 
with certain definite things. Entrance requirements are pre- 
scribed for the purpose of finding out whether a man is 
prepared to go on with the work after he has fulfilled the entrance 
requirements, whether it is for experimental work, work in physics, 
mathematics, English or any other subject, and it is only within 
a very few years that any other grounds have been stated as a 
reason for holding entrance examinations. 

As far as the engineering students are concerned, as Prof. 
Thurston has said, the requirements are of two distinct classes, the 
one of which is to decide whether the man having the usual ad- 
vantages of a young man of his age has the proper general edu- 
cation, that is whether he is broad enough to go on with the work 
that we expect of him, and the other is whether he has got enough 
mathematics, physics, etc., to carry the heavy mathematical work 
of the technical course. As to whether the man has sufficient 
general training depends on the grade of work that can be done 
in the institutions in the neighborhood of the college. In our part 
of the country and probably in many others, while it is not en- 
tirely the case now it will be in a very few years, the public schools 
are the natural feeders for the technical schools. Usually when a 
boy has gone to public school up to a certain age he has been able 
to do a certain amount of work. If he has done this work honestly, 
carefully and faithfully up to the age at which he should be admitted 





to the technical school, the certificate of the school from which 





he has come and in which he has done this honest work should 





be taken as the evidence of his general fitness. When it comes 
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to the special work however for which a man must be prepared 
and fitted the technical professors are entirely responsible and 
here I think it is an open question as to whether certificates should 
be taken or not. We have tried both schemes at the University of 
Pennsylvania. I don’t know which is the more satisfactory, or 
rather which is the more unsatisfactory. Prof. Drown empha- 
sizes the fact that it is the public school that we must depend 
on. I don’t think this is quite the fact in Pennsylvania. I think 
we are depending on the private schools in Pennsylvania very 
largely. The proportion however coming from private schools is 
becoming smaller and that from public schools becoming larger, 
and as time goes on I think is likely to continue in an increasing 
ratio. I think it is a very unwise thing for technical schools or for 
any school which proposes to follow one line of education with 
another to leave a gap that must be filled in by somebody else. It 
is a mistake for any school to have entrance requirements at such 
a point that students from the natural feeding schools can not pass 
these entrance examinations, if we are to have entrance examina- 
tions, and therefore I believe as far as general educational require- 
ments are concerned that they should be decided largely by the 
possibilities of the surrounding schools. I do not mean by this 
that it is not within the possibilities for any institution to slowly 
raise its requirements and thus to improve the work of the second- 
ary schools as well as its own. 

It has seemed to me in the matter of entrance requirements that 
the public and private schools stand on entirely different planes. 
Private schools can be divided into two classes, one of which has 
for its object the education of the young man and the other has 
for its object the fitting of the young man for college. This re- 
mark has been made before this afternoon but it has always im- 
pressed me very strongly from what I have known of men who have 
come from these two classes. The entrance examinations are in 
many cases a necessary evil. I do not think we can get away from 
them entirely but if we could restrict the acceptance of certificates 
to the schools that have been proved to be honest this system would 


be by far the best way of settling the question as to whether a man 
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has fulfilled the entrance requirements. As far as the entrance re- 
quirements themselves are concerned the amount required in essen- 
tials should be set forth exclusively by the engineering faculty. 
They are the men that have to use this preparation as a basis after 
the students come to the college, and it is an extremely difficult 
thing for a man who is not a technical man to decide as to whether 
a student has the real knowledge even of mathematics to carry 
on the engineering work that requires mathematical training. This 
whole matter of entrance requirements for the engineering schools 
is one that will take a good many years to reach such a point that 
an assembly like this can intelligently criticize it. The conditions 
are so entirely different from the academic with which most of us 
are familiar and the objects that we are attempting to accomplish 
in the engineering schools are so entirely different from those 
in the academic schools, that I think it requires something of a 
revolution in the minds of those of us who have never been in 
touch with an engineering school to realize what Prof. Drown has 
said. During the first two years the students are academic stud- 
ents—there is no question about that in practically every school— 
while in the last two years they are entirely professional. The 
men have settled down to their work as though it were their life- 
work, as though it was the work which they had entered upon and 
never intended to leave. One has no idea of the zeal and the 
earnestness, the power of investigation that these men develop 
during the last two years. I believe it is possible to do the en- 
gineering work that most of our engineering schools do in two 
years or two and a half years, if you will admit that mathematics, 
physics, chemistry are educational rather than engineering, to make 
a distinction we do not believe in. We must have the mathematics, 
physics and chemistry to do our engineering work. We do not 
want them in the academic way, but in the engineering way. 
Mathematics must be the same sort of a thing that the hammer is 
to the mechanic, not something that he can talk about, but that he 
must actually use and apply. 


Prof. Daniel Carhart—I shall confine my remarks to only one 
phase of the subject under consideration, namely entrance re- 
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quirements. The controlling thought in this connection, the 
one around which all others must gravitate is that increas- 
ing demands have been and are being made upon the en- 
gineering profession. No one I apprehend will deny that 
a much better preparation is now required of the young 
engineer than was demanded a generation ago or even a score 
of years ago. In 1860 admission to either of the two exclusively 
engineering schools, the only engineering schools then in exist- 
ence in this country, could be had with a knowledge of Davies’s 
Bourdon to equations of the second degree and with the first four 
books of Davies’s Legendre. Examinations in history, grammar and 
kindred studies were not pressed. In the eighth decade of this 
century when engineering schools began to multiply, entrance to 
many of them could be had with the same amount of geometry as 
before, a little more algebra and a slight knowledge of English and 
United States history. Other professional schools have had similar 
experiences. Only a few years ago the leading medical colleges 
in the country, including the best in this New York city, had certain 
requirements for admission to a three years course, now their en- 
trance requirements are more exacting and the course leading to 
the degree of M. D. is four years, while post-graduate courses in 
medicine and surgery are multiplying. Similar statements might 
be made of the schools of law and dentistry. 

To keep pace with the ever-increasing demands of his profession 
the young engineer must necessarily become more and more prof- 


-icient in the theory as well as in the practice of his profession, 


he should have a better knowledge of his country and of its af- 
fairs and also the ability to express himself clearly and concisely. 
To attain this end, since it would be unwise to lengthen the under- 
graduate course, he must have a better preparation when he enters 
the professional school than he has had heretofore, he must be 
better grounded in mathematics and must have a better knowledge 
of the English language, of its literature and of history than hitherto 
has been required. To the question how much of these shall be 


required the answers probably will not be uniform. There will be 
a diversity of opinion regarding the quantity and possibly the 
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quality of work to be done because of the diversified interests, op- Frofes- | 


portunities and conditions of our people. Our surroundings or scademie 
conditions imposed by environment are potent factors in determin- 
ing the requirements for entrance. 

Consider the engineering schools in the part of the country 
represented by this association. While it may be advantageous to 
the eastern part of this section to insist on a knowledge of physics 
or chemistry to gain admission to a college or university, in the 
other extreme part we find that it is best at present at least not to 
make such a demand and the wider the range the more diversified 
doubtless will be the requirements. After all, thoroughness in pre- 
paration is of the first importance and continued, persistent, faithful 
application should be insisted on during the course. Quality rather 
than quantity should be the motto. An institution having a so- 
called low standard for admission may by thorough instruction 
develop better engineers than one having a higher standard but less 
searching in its examinations for entrance and less exacting in its 
demands upon the class work of the student after entering. In the 
institution which I have the honor to represent we do not claim 
that our requirements are ideal, but we insist on this thorough 
preparation and in the end that every condition must be fulfilled, 
every requirement rigidly met, else the conferment of degree is 
withheld. The results have been very satisfactory as tested by the 
unfailing gage of the engineer, viz, positions obtained and held by 
those who thus entered and completed the course for a professional 
degree. 

As I have already intimated uniformity of entrance requirements 
is not at present practicable but I think a closer approximation to 
uniformity is possible and very desirable. It is therefore well to 
lay down requirements for admission which should be regarded 
as standard even though it is improbable that all colleges can or 
will adopt them. Some institutions may have already higher re- 
quirements and will not wish to abate any of them, some so much 
lower it may be that they can not attain to such standard require- 
ments for a few years at least. However if a majority here could 
agree upon the amount of preparation which they deem necessary 
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for a young man to have upon entering an engineering school on 
which to build a durable and creditable intellectual structure, it 
would induce engineering schools throughout the section of coun- 
try embraced by this association to adopt it and lead to more uni- 
form, systematic and efficient student work in the future. 

Results under known conditions and present demands on the 
profession must guide us in fixing this standard. A practical diffi- 
culty here confronts us owing to the fact that in many institutions, 
preparatory as well as collegiate, it is inexpedient to differentiate the 
classical and engineering students in their elementary studies, and 
hence while it might seem desirable to have the engineering appli 
cant better prepared in mathematics than the classical it is im- 
practicable to do so. The engineering student though not ad- 
vanced quite so far in mathematics as under other circumstances 
might seem desirable may gain more than he apparently loses by 
studying more extensively with the classics the English language, 
besides undertaking the study of French and German. All things 
considered an applicant for admission to an engineering school 
should have a knowledge of algebra to the general theory of equa- 
tions, plane geometry, American history, English grammar, com- 
position, elementary rhetoric and one year’s study of either French, 
German or Latin, in which languages he should obtain a knowl- 
edge of the grammar and be able to read short easy sen- 
tences at sight. His examination in algebra would then in- 
clude quadratic equations and beyond, arithmetic and geometric pro- 
gressions, indeterminate coefficients, the binominal theorem and 
computation of logarithms, ending at chapter 3 of Olney’s University 
algebra or at the general theory of equations in Hadley’s. To be 
studied at college: general properties of equations, higher equa- 
tions, methods of approximations, series and probabilities. Alge- 
bra and geometry could then be reviewed and completed under 
the direction and by the help of the college professor during the 
early part of the freshman year, and simultaneously with these the 
student could continue his language studies, history and other 
general courses throughout the year and further into his course as 
may seem practicable. 
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The other alternative which would take the student about a year Profes- 
longer in preparation would be to complete algebra, plane and solid seademte 


geometry, trigonometry, American history, English grammar, com- 
position, elementary rhetoric, elementary physics, freehand drawing 
and French or German. But this plan for reasons above assigned 
would not be generally adopted by preparatory schools nor would 
it articulate smoothly with many colleges. Moreover the results 
of many preparatory schools in attempting to provide facilities for 
properly giving instruction in all these branches to the extent we 
should require probably would not prove satisfactory. Further- 
more I think experience shows it to be unnecessary. The first plan 
is more feasible and more likely to meet the approval of the pre- 
paratory schools since it entails less differentiation of classes in 
those schools, is likely to give more thorough preparation in the 
work attempted and what is quite important it brings the student 
and instructor at college in contact during the completion of the 
study of the elementary mathematics. It is true that the teacher 
in the fitting school may be just as efficient as the other but it is 
equally true that there will generally be a difference in the presenta- 
tion of the subject which must result in benefit to the student. 
Moreover the student thus projected on his course will be well pre- 
pared to pursue his mathematical studies in college and also to 
carry with these more advantageously his language studies, and this 
I think is a very important matter. The truth is, as many of you 
are aware, that the study of the humanities is very much neglected by 
engineering students, the lack of even a good practical knowledge of 
our mother tongue is sadly apparent often in communications from 
graduates of engineering institutions. Furthermore experience sus- 
tains the statement that caeteris paribus the young man who is ready 
with his pen and easy and correct in his conversation will be pre- 
ferred to the applicant less favored in these respects. Emphasiz- 
ing the fact that the future engineer must be educated on broader 
humanitarian lines than his predecessor, taking cognizance of the 
difficulties that confront us and guided by experience regarding 
necessary mathematical preparation, I would advocate the first 
plan suggested as standard, feeling confident that the greatest good 
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will result to the greatest number and that the demands of the age 
upon the engineering profession will be most satisfactorily met. 


Pres. Ethelbert D. Warfield—I have been much impressed 
in the considerable period that I have been at the head of a college 
with an engineering department with the indifference of engineers 
to the thorough training of those proposing to enter their profes- 
sion. I have had a good deal of experience in connection with 
professional schools of law and theology, and I find that lawyers 
and ministers are strong advocates of the most thorough prelimin- 
ary and professional training. But I am constantly confronted 
with bad advice in favor of every possible short cut and evasion 
of mental discipline from practising engineers. There was a time 
when civil engineering was not on a professional plane but that 
was long ago. Nevertheless a well planned and efficient course can 
with difficulty be maintained in the face of slighting criticism from 
members of the profession. 

Again I find a great many boys enter the engineering courses 
with no professional ambition. They are not well up in their 
studies and following the lines of least resistance enter an en- 
gineering course because they want to go to college and the en- 
trance requirements are low. Many of these boys have fallen be- 
hind in Greek and Latin and in order to keep along with their 
school fellows drop the classics and in their last school year prepare 
for an engineering course. They have no professional purpose, 
have lost the scholarly spirit of master and are a drag in the 
course they pursue. The great object of entrance requirements 
should be to sift men who are trained in mastering substantial and 
progressive amounts of valuable knowledge from the mentally 
flabby and morally incompetent. 

In connection with what Pres. Drown has so admirably said 
about entrance by certificate, I should like to add my testi- 
mony. We have admitted on certificate for some time. We have 
had some unpleasant experiences and some opposition to its con- 
tinuance, but on the whole I am satisfied that the results are quite 


as good as those obtained by examinations. There is no reason- 
able doubt but that it is theoretically far the best plan. The chief 
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difficulty is found in the temptation that meets the weak school- 
master to certify a boy who has been over his course. We had 
a good example of this recently. A boy appeared with a certificate, 
but a warning letter came by mail saying that the teacher felt 
obliged to give the certificate as the boy had been over the studies, 
but that he was not prepared to do college work. Of course the 
boy was not admitted and the cowardly teacher had to face his 
angry patron in the end. When we have once made sure of the 
master I would a great deal rather rest on his certificate than on 
the result of from six to 10 hurriedly written examination papers. 

To my mind the problem to be met is this. The entrance re- 
quirements are inadequate. The schools are mainly prepared to teach 
well only the classics, English and mathematics up to trigonometry. 
How can we get additional preparatory work without requiring 
Latin ? As long as most parents and most teachers favor Latin, 
Greek and mathematics as the staples of youthful education this 
problem is likely to remain. The only obvious solution is to cut 
the Gordian knot and demand at once college studies taught in 
collegiate manner—modern languages, mathematics through cal- 
culus, physics, chemistry and similar studies. That is to make a 
partial college course essential to entrance in professional engineer- 
ing studies. 


Sec. Melvil Dewey —I have been reading anew this morn- 
ing some reports and addresses on engineering studies which I re- 
membered as the most authoritative statements I had seen. I wished 
to be sure that I had not forgotten the attitude of the best thinkers 
in this special field. I may read some extracts verbatim. In what 
I have to say I shall be in harmony with what I have selected as the 
best authorities. Lest my position be misunderstood I want to re- 
mind you that while myself graduated at a classical college and 
believing heartily in the value of its training, I have never lost sight 
of the fact that there was other training perhaps as good, for some 
persons perhaps better. You will recall that when we met last at 
Columbia in 1893 I was on the program to discuss the comparative 
value of classical and other college courses, and was outspoken in 
my recognition of what I still believe to be the fact; that not a little 
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of the preeminence claimed for the graduates of the classical course 
is due to the fact that the most promising boys have for generations 
been directed toward that course, while those who from physical or 
mental inferiority or because of poor teaching gave little promise of 
doing the classical work have been as systematically turned toward 
the literary and scientific courses, which justly acquired the reputa- 
tion of turning out students who did not rank with those from the 
regular or classical course. It was the line of least resistance. The 
boy that could not get into the classical course for lack of prepara- 
tion was readily admitted to the engineering, not that he had any 
idea of becoming an engineer, but because he wished to go some- 
where and no other college would accept him. It is the same logic 
that used to be so ruinous in education when it was held that every 
man was good for something and if he failed in everything else he 
must therefore be fitted to teach school. The boy who felt that his 
vocation was football and who was compelled to keep on the college 
books in order to practise it officially, was pretty sure to select the 
scientific or engineering or any other course than that giving the 
traditional discipline of the classics. 

I take issue with those who in their writings and discussion speak 
of engineering colleges as a different class from what they term 
“ educational colleges.” While I would not for a moment confuse 
the field of general and of special or professional education, I have 
too much respect for engineering to be willing that its best schools 
should be put outside the pale of educational institutions. 

I hope it will be impossible to construe my position as hostile to 
one of our two great universities when I say that if on the spur of 
the moment I were forced to name the school to which I would send 
my only son for his special training, I should probably say Sibley 
college of Cornell, of which I am very proud as probably the best 
example of its class yet developed. 

Prof. Thurston tells us that the engineer’s is the best educated pro- 
fession in America today because it is judged by its peers and not 
by laymen, as is the lawyer’s and physician’s. Others equally trust- 
worthy and equally familiar with the facts have assured us that the 
engineers are very deficient in general education, as is shown some- 
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times by discreditable ignorance of even their own language, and by 
the fact that eminent engineers are not merely indifferent to the 
value of broad studies but persistently give bad advice to students. 

Our first difficulty is a confusion in the discussion between the 
professional school of engineering and the trade school. Our oppo- 
nents claim all the privileges and dignities of a professional school, 
but when it comes to its responsibilities, shift themselves adroitly to 
the plane of a mere trade school. In the new education bill we have 
this definition: “ Professional schools are those giving special train- 
ing for pursuits which require a liberal education or its equivalent 
and mental rather than manual labor. No school is classified as 
professional which does not require for admission at least a full high 
school course or its equivalent.” This follows the Standard diction- 
ary definition of a profession—“ an occupation that properly involves 
a liberal education or its equivalent and mental rather than manual 
labor,” the professions mentioned being theology, law, medicine, 
editing, acting, engineering and authorship. 

I find in the proceedings of the World’s engineering congress at 
Chicago in 1893, in the paper on technical education in the United 
States, prepared by Prof. R. H. Thurston, a past president of the 
American society of mechanical engineers, in a statement of a gen- 
eral system of education for the people, this specification of needs: 


3 A system of trade schools in which general and special instruc- 
tion should be given to pupils preparing to enter the several leading 
industries, and in which the principles underlying each industry, as 
well as the actual and essential manipulations, should be illustrated 
and taught by practical exercises till the pupil is given a good knowl- 
edge of them, and more skill in conducting them. The series should 
include schools of carpentry, stonecutting, blacksmithing, weaving 
schools, schools of bleaching and dyeing, schools of agriculture, etc. 
etc. 


4 At least one polytechnic school, in which the sciences should 
be taught and their application in the arts indicated and illustrated 
by laboratory work. In this school, the aim should be to give a cer- 
tain number of students a thoroughly scientific education and train- 
ing, preparing them to make use of all new discoveries and inven- 
tions in science and art, and thus to keep themselves in the front 
rank. 
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Under “extent of field” he specifies as necessary to give us as 
good facilities as are enjoyed by the most favored parts of Germany 
the need of “20 technical universities, having in their schools of 
engineering and higher technics 50 instructors and 500 pupils: each; 
50 trade schools and colleges, of 20 instructors and 300 students 
each; 2000 technical high schools, or manual training schools, of 10 
instructors and 200 pupils each. That is to say, there should be in 
the United States today 1000 university professors and instructors, 
and 10,000 students under their tuition studying the highest 
branches of technical work; there should be 1000 college professors 
and 15,000 pupils in technical schools, studying for superior posi- 
tions in the arts; and 20,000 teachers engaged in trade and manual 
training schools, instructing pupils, 400,000 in number, proposing to 
become skilled workmen.” He follows that by this extract from his 
own Sibley college report of 1892: 


Aside from the improved value of the engineering college as a 
means of professional and technical education and training, this at- 
tainment of the end, so long held in view, has this most important 
result: that it is now possible to clearly show to intending aspirants 
for degrees that, since it must be a professional school, there can 
not be expected of it any considerable portion of that literary train- 
ing which constitutes general education, and that this should be 
sought, as in the case of the study of law, before entering the pro- 
fessional school. It has often happened that parents, as well as 
young men proposing to study for a profession, have made the seri- 
ous and almost fatal mistake of assuming the possibility of securing 
at the same time a good general education, in English and scientific 
branches, at least, and a professional training, and that it is prac- 
ticable to secure either an education in the professional school or a 
professional training in a semi-educational institution. This. expe- 
rience proves, in engineering as in law, to be entirely impracticable. 
The small amount of general education given in any of the profes- 
sional schools has little value for its purpose while simply crippling 
to a more serious extent the work for which the school is specially 
fitted and established. The education—and as complete and as 
broad an education as the means of the student will permit— should 
be first secured and made a sound and ample foundation for his life- 
work; then the young man should take up his professional work, well 
prepared to appreciate it, mature, intelligent, earnest and discrimi- 
nating. The professional man, whether physician, engineer, lawyer 
or divine, should give his time and thought, in early years, to the 
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securing of the best possible education in the best possible way first, 
and, that done and well done, should next take up a professional 
course. The whole strength and all attention should be given first 
to one, then to the other, to secure highest results in either field. 


I read two other short extracts to show the satisfactory standard, 
which seems to have been heartily approved at the World’s con- 
gress, 


A complete scheme of education aiming at the development of the 
powers of the mass of the people and the securing of the greatest 
possible prosperity of the nation must include the manual training 
school for youth, the trade school for those proposing to fit them- 
selves for successfully pursuing industrial pursuits, and the technical 
and engineering. schools in which the scientific development of the 
constructive professions is aimed at. In the first, young people are 
to be taught the use of tools; in the second the arts of carpentry, 
weaving, blacksmithing, stonecutting, and other industrial arts; and 
in the third, the greatest of all arts, that of contriving methods of 
turning the powers and processes of nature to the uses of man, and 
of inventing and designing all the mechanisms, apparatus and struc- 
tures neeled in the work. The highest department of instruction, 
and that in which the greatest of all the institutions included in the 
system wil! take part, is the thoroughly scientific training and educa- 
tion of students with a view to preparing them to take advantage of 
all new discoveries and inventions, to thus keep themselves in the 
front rank among those who do the great work of the profession; it 
will also, while giving instruction to the ablest and best students, 
supply to the technical schools and colleges of the country well- 
taught and talented instructors, able investigators and skilful admin- 
istrators, and will aid by scientific research the development of every 
industry, and furnish a nucleus about which may gather the great 
men of the nation capable of instructing not only the youth who may 
come to their lecture rooms and laboratories, but the legislators and 
executive officers of the government whenever they may be called 
upon to deal with any one of the innumerable questions affecting the 
national weal through its industries. 


But science and technical studies will never and ought never 
displace the older departments of education. As the one is abso- 
lutely needed for the material welfare of the country, the other is no 
less essential to intellectual prosperity and to the cultivation of a real 
scholarly spirit and to the growth of the esthetic side of life, of all 
that makes the possession of wealth really desirable. 

When the new system shall have become fully developed, it may 
be hoped and fully expected that it will be common, if not custom- 
ary, among those who pursue science and study the professions, if 
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engaged in construction, to secure the broad and liberal culture of 
the older schools before entering upon their purely professional 
studies. Their line of work should lead into and through the gen- 
eral courses, and on into the professional schools. Knowledge, dis- 
cipline, training in all the humanities, may and should precede the 
final special preparation for the work chosen by the citizen as the 
means of doing most for the world and of acquiring fortune. 


European nations have been for many years, for a century at least, 
steadily, systematically, and intelligently carrying out the policy 
above outlined, and the only way in which to compete with them is 
evidently to adopt a similar policy, with even greater care, and with, 
if possible, more effective methods. 


Examining the reports of the Cornell university engineering 
school we find that they raised their standard of admission by a year 
“thus,” they say, “ giving an admirable course and promoting won- 
derfully the value and efficiency of the laboratory work. This was 
the crowning work of improvement of the professional course.” But 
the class of 1898 was reduced one half in numbers. Still they report 
that the class of 1899 is 40% larger, and with this renewed growth 
came a stronger and better prepared body of men. Of their gradu- 
ate work they say: 

Graduate work in Sibley college, as in Cornell university gener- 
ally, has extended in scope and magnitude in a manner which is, per- 
haps even more than the growth of the undergraduate departments, 
indicative of the fact that young men are ready to go into college 
work of this character in large and increasing numbers, provided 
they are given the opportunity, and can find such. courses of instruc- 


tion and such material equipment as will insure their being given 
the latest and most effective means of study and research. 


The university and the college secure the privilege of stimulating 
this higher learning and of elevating the profession thus aided to a 
loftier plane, while at the same time placing on the list of alumni of 
the graduate schools the strongest men to be found. 


This makes clear that it is the university elevating the profession 
and not the reverse, as we should be made to believe by the argu- 
ment of those who insist that the profession must determine every- 


thing in connection with the professional school. The question be- 
fore us for discussion, I beg to remind you, is not where engineering 
shall be taught, but concerns the general education requirements 
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for admission to a university course leading to a university degree, 
and is a question of education, not of engineering. Taking the dic- 
tum of our opponents that the profession concerned is the one which 


should settle such questions, it is a body like this today whose opin- 


ion, as professional educators, should be final on this matter of gen- 
eral education just as much as the opinion of the engineering pro- 
fession should control as to the actual teaching of engineering. 

One other extract from the World’s congress papers: 


Demand of candidates for matriculation the highest amount of 
preparation that can with any degree of reason and under the special 
conditions of the case be expected, keeping fully up to the standard 
of the best and always ahead of the average preparatory schools. 

Thus the colleges and the schools gain mutually, and all practic- 
able progress is made in the improvement of both. Thus, too, the 
student entering the professional school is enabled to give his time 
more completely to professional studies, and for every hour saved in 
elementary work to substitute an hour of professional work, or even 
what is for the time graduate work, in research. The outcome of 
this policy in the case here cited has been that, men graduating from 
the present course are far better educated men, as a rule, as well as 
better men professionally, than when it was the practice to offer a 
mixed educational and professional course. Both the education and 
the professional training are, on the whole and usually, better done, 
it is thought as the result of this experience, when the motto is made, 
“ This one thing I do.” 


But in spite of all this Prof. Thurston tells us today that the rais- 
ing of entrance requirements has already gone too far; that many 
young men go directly into business who otherwise would have 
secured a good scientific training, and that the university is thus 
losing its greatest opportunity. Many university men will question 
whether it is the greatest opportunity of the university to enter 
among its alumni men who have not as much general education as 
the statutes of this state now require of the prospective horse doctor; 
i. e. enough to enter the freshman class of an ordinary country col- 
lege. But I am willing to take the democratic view that it is the 
greatest opportunity of the university to carry its education to the 
masses, most of whom may be lacking even in the moderate mini- 
mum of general education suggested. The fallacy is that our friends 
constantly forget that there is no objection to giving instruction at 
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Profes- | any time or at any place or in any subject. Not only personally but 
sional an P ‘ : 
academic officially I am more interested in encouraging work of this kind 


schools 
than in any other phase of the state’s manifold educational activities. 
But to give instruction is quite another matter from exercising the 
most sacred function that civilization has developed, the conferring 
of university degrees; and the opponents of the recent legislative 
action of the regents persistently state their case as if the rules pre- 
cluded many people from getting desired training for a special call- 
ing to the advantage of themselves and the public, when they know 
very well that the regulation affects nothing but the diploma and 
degree, and that they are absolutely free to extend their usefulness 





by teaching all who will accept instruction. 

President Drown has pointed out clearly to us that an engineer is 
more than a mere machinist or builder, and that he needs a liberal 
education just as much as does the physician, lawyer or clergyman. 
He protests against the poorly equipped schools setting the stand- 
ards for professional education, and predicts that just as the better 
schools in law, medicine, theology, education and librarianship al- 
ready demand for admission the whole or part of a liberal college 
course, so will engineering soon take its place with the other profes- 
sions; for, as he made clear later, no mere boy without some basis of 
general education can take up a specialized course of professional 
study without making a narrow man unworthy the university’s de- 
gree. Engineering, like every other profession, if it is to turn out 
worthy graduates must have in its entering classes a certain maturity, 

* areasonable training of the mental powers and the necessary prelim- 
inary knowledge. It needs little argument to prove that good grist 
can not be taken from the mill unless good grain goes into the hop- 
per, and yet I am sorry to say we still have schools that insist on free 
raw material in education and protest against any supervisory body 
taking into consideration the glaring deficiencies of the material on 
which they attempt to work. They propose to supply these de- 
ficiencies in their course by what they call a mixture of professional 
and general education. Their experience is likely to be that of the 
man who professed to have proved the practical economy of feeding 
his horse on a mixture of bran and sawdust, and when asked how it 
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should be mixed to get the best results replied: “The more bran Profes- il 

sional and mS} 

and the less sawdust the better.” ———_- 
The boy with an insufficient preparation for any professional f 
school is handicapped by not being a well-trained worker with his 


mind; this because he is either less mature or is of inferior mental 
ability or possibly because he has been deprived of educational op- 


portunities. In any case he is the one of all others who ought least 


we 


to think of taking time from his professional studies to make up the 
earlier deficiencies. 


Spy See 
Paes ence ter 


Let me give you briefly the history of the action which has led to 





this discussion. Some of our most trustworthy principals of sec- 
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ondary schools complained to the University, which is charged with 
their supervision and with protecting their interests, that their work 
was crippled and their courses demoralized because certain institu- 
tions would take boys that had less than half completed their aca- 
demic course and admit them at once to a degree course by a 
fancied royal road to learning and official recognition. On the other 
hand there has been a great gain to secondary schools hardly paral- 
leled in the educational history of the country, because during the 10 
years since the reorganization of the University laws have been iy 
enacted step by step requiring more general education before be- if 
ginning a course of professional study, till now in law, medicine, den- 
tistry, veterinary surgery and public accounting the candidate must 
complete at least a high school course before he can be recognized 
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as a professional student and a candidate for the professional degree, 
and afterward for a license to practise in this state. Parents and stu- 
dents both came to understand that boys and girls who were am- | 





bitious to enter some day these more desirable and more lucrative 
fields of work would be shut out unless they kept in school long 
enough to complete the four-year course. As a result, statistics 
show a steady increase in the number who went on to graduate in- 
stead of, as in the past, dropping out after the first or second year 
in the high school. We have had in these few years a threefold in- 
crease in this state of which we are justly proud: the schools are 
stronger and better; the boys and girls have a broader education; the 





professions have taken on new dignity and have won a recognition 
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throughout the country for leadership, and the public has profited, 
not only indirectly but also by having at its service more competent 
young professional men than ever before. 

The complaint of the secondary school principals was submitted 
to the college council. They discussed it and decided unanimously 
that public interest and special educational interests demanded that 
a similar minimum should be established for every course leading to 
a degree. They recommended the regents to pass such an ordi- 
nance. With the conservatism which has always distinguished this 
oldest board in the state, the regents deferred action and submitted 
the proposed ordinance to the 700 and more schools and colleges in 
the state which it would affect, with a request for frank criticisms 
and suggestions. After a full year of such discussion, and with prac- 
tically unanimous approval, the ordinance was enacted as follows: 


No degree shall be conferred on candidates matriculating after 
Jan. 1, 1900, for completion of a course of study or on examination, 
unless the candidate has as a preliminary general education at least 
a four-year high school course or its full equivalent as determined 
by the University rules. Satisfactory evidence of such preliminary 
education must be offered before beginning the course of study for 
the degree, and any condition for deficiencies (which must not 
exceed three academic subjects) must be made up within one year. 


The following note is added in the official publication: 


This ordinance makes general the rule already established by law 
for all schools of medicine, dentistry and veterinary medicine, and 
which the University has enforced for years and will maintain for 
all its degrees. It does not prevent actual practice of any profession 
or trade, nor does it forbid short courses or meager entrance require- 
ments; it merely compels those doing this inferior work to be con- 
tent with a certificate or diploma, unless they are willing to meet the 
minimum requirements for the university honor of a degree. With- 
out such protection the better institutions will be seriously handi- 
capped in maintaining proper standards, as there are always those 
willing to degrade higher education by courses which offer short 
roads to degrees. This ordinance does not affect students who had 
previously matriculated under lower requirements. 


The ordinance was not aimed at schools of engineering, but was a 
generic protection to all university degrees. Later we found that 


the schools of pharmacy had been issuing a diploma to graduates in 
pharmacy, who wrote Ph. G. after their name in the usual form of a 
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degree. The standards of the schoolswere belowthe minimum. Their 
representatives hope at an early day to establish courses requiring 
the high school education for admission, but in the meantime we are 
willing that the Ph. G. should be considered as a mere symbol and 
not a degree nor entitled in any way to the protection or dignities ac- 
corded to university degrees. 

Then arose the question of the engineering schools. If engineer- 
ing is a profession and the courses are entitled to a university degree, 
they come under the ordinance. If however, it is merely a kind of 
glorified blacksmithing taught by trade schools, they may be ex- 
cepted. I have too much respect for the engineering profession and 
for the engineering schools to believe that they will be willing to 
accept this interpretation. Kindly note that the ordinance does not 
require any particular course nor does it name a single study. It 
was intentionally drawn so broad that its requirements would be met 
by any high school course extending over four years. It is not true, 
as sometimes asserted, that it requires studies for which the engineer 
has no use, for the certificate is granted for any studies representing 
the required amount of work, and the state conducts examinations 
at more than 300 points three times a year free of all charge, in no 
less than 79 subjects from which the candidate may choose. The re- 
gents, on the recommendation of the colleges and high schools, 
enacted an ordinance that fixed, not an ideal nor a standard that 
ought to satisfy the best schools, but merely a minimum below 
which it was discreditable for any institution of higher education to 
go, and this conservative action fixing so reasonable a minimum 
has been sharply attacked by a few people and branded as “ an edu- 
cational blunder, a political mistake and a crime.” 

This brings us to the practical question in which this body is pro- 
foundly interested. It is a matter not only for New York but for 
the adjoining states, for our students go back and forth and we are 
closely linked together. Pennsylvania certainly is moving rapidly 
in the same direction, and its College and university council, recently 
empowered by the legislature to exercise some of the supervisory 
functions of the regents, is, I understand, about to make a similar 
regulation. This ordinance was not passed by the regents through 
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any desire on either their part or that of their executive officer to be 
the target for an assortment of epithets, some of which are hardly 
suitable to repeat in this beautiful woman’s college. They with great 
deliberation acceded to the request of the men in whose judgment 
they had most confidence as representing higher education in New 
York, and passed the ordinance. If the educators of the state are 
hostile, which I know few of them to be, or indifferent to this meas- 
ure, the regents will vote unanimously for its repeal. If, however, 
as we believe, the great majority of them are intensely interested in 
saving the ground that we have gained, and are confident that the 
repeal of the ordinance would lower a modest minimum, opening the 
door to educational charlatans and incompetents and to imposition 
on the public, then we are ready to stand with you in maintaining 
what is clearly demanded by the best educational interests. 

I submit, not as mere matter of opinion, but after 10 years’ con- 
stant study of this question, that nothing will sooner emasculate our 
high schools than to continue to allow university degrees to be given 
for cheap courses by cheap methods in cheap schools. I have no 
special respect for bigness as such, and know that often the smaller 
is the better institution, but the demands of modern life are growing 
yearly more exacting in education, as they are in other fields. The 
weak schools, which may be large or small, should either secure 
larger endowments so that they may give an adequate course, or else 
should cease to offer to the public a degree which misrepresents the 
facts. The minimum should be fixed by law or ordinance and not 


. left to individual action, for I will not admit Prof. Thurston’s dictum, 


“that every college faculty must be the judge of the best ways of ob- 
taining the objects prescribed by the law, the charter and the desires 
oi the founders.” Generally his rule holds good and the faculty may 
be trusted implicitly, but I have known more than one faculty that 
needed the strong hand of a president or of a board of trustees or of 
the legislature to keep them from making mistakes that no compe- 
tent educational authority would justify. There are faculties whose 
positions and salaries are dependent on the amount of tuition re- 
ceived, or whose loyalty is of the kind that makes partizans in poli- 
tics and sectarians in religion. 
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We need a fixed minimum for the whole state to prevent weak Profes- 


schools from demoralizing strong ones by offering the same degree academic 


in a year’s less time, so that the poor, ambitious boy who feels forced 
to go to his chosen work at the earliest possible moment is bribed 
into accepting an insufficient preparation which will cripple his 
whole life work. He leaves, or fails to enter as he intended, the 
school which maintains proper standards, and patronizes the cut-rate 
establishment, just as the poor buy watered milk and stale fish or 
fruits unless they are protected by law or the ordinances and inspec- 
tion of the board of health. 

But there is a better side to the picture. A similar experiment 
has been tried with various professional schools whose classes were, 
as expected, materially reduced when the higher requirements went 
into effect. Happily the American public as a whole is not seeking 
the cheapest things, but the best. The factories and shops that are 
most prosperous are not those famous for cut rates but for high 
quality, and the cheering report comes to us this fall from some of 
the schools who were fearful of the ultimate result that the loss in 
numbers is being rapidly made good, while the gain in quality is so 
marked as to be constant cause for congratulation. We have had 
a similar experience with the so-called business colleges, where under 
a common and pretentious name men who were born teachers and 
who were giving their lives enthusiastically to instruction of the 
greatest practical value were confused with other men who were 
charlatans and impostors, who deliberately deceived the public with 
claptrap advertising below the patent medicine level, and who made 
ridiculous the names of business college and business university as- 
sumed without regulation by mere boys whose whole endowment 
or equipment consisted of a single rented room with one typewriter, 
a little stationery and unlimited assurance. In no case has the 
criticism been so sharp as when under the new University law these 
unchartered institutions were required to drop the names college and 
university, to which they were never entitled, though left free to 
teach and to use any other name which they might choose, and the 
result again has been such as to encourage all who in education look 
forward, not back, up not down, out not in, and are willing to lend 
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a hand to better our conditions. The better business schools and 
the capable teachers have already learned that the movement has 
greatly strengthened all that was worthy of respect, and is driving 
out of the state only men and schools which were a discredit to the 
common name. Some who criticized us most sharply come forward 
now and say this was the best thing to raise our schools from a mere 
money-making personal venture to an educational basis. Others 
say the increased requirements have cut the attendance down but 
have improved immensely the quality of the work. To make sub- 
stantial improvements in an unsatisfactory condition requires pa- 
tience and faith and a loyal cooperation of those who know and be- 
lieve in what ought to be done. To such the air is full of hope. 
More has been accomplished in the last 10 years than most of us 
thought possible in a quarter century. In the face of so encourag- 
ing a record shall we stand our ground or shall we cowardly go 
back? 


Prof. R. H. Thurston—There are three or four points presented 
in this discussion to which I would like to call attention. First regard- 
ing the five or six year course in professional schools of thischaracter. 
At Cornell university a good many interesting experiments have 
been tried, and among them this particular experiment though not 
professedly in the form which has been here described. We find 
that the best men that come to us are those who come from the 
academic side of the university having taken the B. A. degree. 
The best and strongest men we have had have been men who have 


' gone through a good academic college course and are at least as 


well educated as the average college men, usually a little better. 
They have then taken up their professional work. We have so ar- 
ranged that work that the man proposing to take such a special 
course may be able to take his B. A. in the regular academic course 
and at the same time fit himself for the earlier work of the engineer- 
ing school so far as purely professional, having taken his electives 
largely in mathematics and in the pure sciences. His B. A. is 
none the less valuable, he is made a vastly better man for engin- 


eering work and he is thus made ready to go into the engineering 
school with no other work to be done in that school before taking 
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his final diploma than the purely professional work. That professional 
work he can do better than any other man, because he is more 
mature and he is better fitted on the whole because he has been 
gymnastically trained. 

As to the acceptance of certificates we also as well as Pres. War- 
field have had considerable experience in this direction. Our dean 
informs us that after looking over the records of the men very care- 
fully he finds that on the whole those who enter the university on 
certificate have better records than the men who enter by examina- 
tion. Of course one inference might be that our examinations are 
not particularly severe but that inference would not be correct. 

Question—Do your certificates differ from the kind required by 
others ? 


Prof. R. H. Thurston—We demand in the state of New York 
that its schedule shall represent the regents diploma. We have not 
taken regents passcards. 

Question—Is there not also required in the certificate the certifi- 
cate attainments ? 


Prof. R. H. Thurston—Yes. 
Question—And those attainments of course we never offer you 
unless the boy has passed in them ? 


Prof. R. H. Thurston.—With us the certificate is taken for its 
face value and we find that it does represent, on the average, good 
scholarship. We have however. occasionally found that students 
from certain schools have not proved themselves to be good 
scholars after entrance. In such cases the school is no longer 
allowed to enter students by certificate. The privilege is taken 
away but if after a time other students from that school prove to 
be such as we desire the certificate may be again accepted. I have 
now in mind a case where a school is on trial in that way. 
The indications are that its certificates will be accepted presently. 
If the certificate from any independent school represents on its 
face the full of our requirements for admission as completely as 
our schedule of examinations such certificate is taken. In this 
respect we have gained a great deal. The certificate does make the 
passage from the preparatory school into the college easier and 
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more satisfactory—better for the pupil, for the teacher and for the 
professor who later is to teach the student. This has proved with 
us on the whole a perfectly satisfactory method. Of course it does 
not necessarily follow that our experience coincides with that of 
colleges generally, and it does not follow that under other condi- 
tions the process might not prove equally satisfactory, an equally 
fair equivalent for entrance examinations, but I have stated the 
facts so far as we are concerned and the indications are now that 
that system will be maintained and perhaps largely extended and 
perfected. 
Question—You do not accept English, do you? 


Prof. R. H. Thurston —We do not accept English. However 
well a student may be prepared on the face of his certificate or 
appear by examination in any other respect or in all other respects, 
if in the one subject—English—he is markedly deficient he is re- 
jected. We have most exciting discussions in our faculty regard- 
ing such students, otherwise well prepared for entrance to a college 
of engineering and generally acceptable in all those lines of work 
that lead into the professional side of such college work, but in Eng- 
lish not up to the standard. In such a case the applicant is rejected. 


Pres. Seth Low—About what proportion of your students come 
from public schools and what proportion from private schools ? 


Prof. R. H. Thurston —That I do not know. I should judge 
that our students come to us mainly from the public schools but 
there are a great many from private schools, and to the private 
schools of course the rule has to be applied with very great care. 
Their students must in college maintain the certificate, otherwise 
later the certificate would not be allowed at entrance to maintain 
the student. Dr Warfield has spoken of the ease with which men 
can enter such technical lines of study among the colleges and of 
the fact that in a great many cases students have gone into technical 
work where otherwise they would have gone into the academic. 
That means a double misfortune. The man is probably better 
fitted in these cases for academic than for technical work, 
and he further loses the general education that he otherwise 
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would obtain. Our corrective for that error is double. Our Profes- 
sional and 


course is so purely technical that a man who is not fitted for it, sc¢ademte 
a man who is not born with a fondness for mechanics, mathematics 
and the physical sciences is certain to have a very hard time of it 
and can probably drop out a great deal more easily than he can 
go forward after a very little while. Any course of instruction in 
engineering work consists of professional, practical work and in 
mechanical engineering for example a man will not only drop out 
if he does not do good book work but also if he can not go into the 
blacksmith’s shop and make a set of tools that he can later carry into 
the machine shop and there use in his prescribed work, thus show- 
ing that he is naturally fitted for that profession. If not he goes 
out, and the boy who seeks the easiest way is usually the one who 
finds the easiest way outward, through the fact that he finds himself 
entirely unfitted for that kind of work. 


Pres. E. D. Warfield—I had it in my mind that those men 
rarely graduate, but do they not very greatly disturb the balance 
of the work in the freshman year? Is there not a large number 
of men who disturb the work because there is a professional ele- 
ment really interested and another element which has gone into 
the work because it is the easiest way into college and don’t they 
have an injurious effect? 


Prof. R. H. Thurston —It is a fact that that kind of man if he 
gets in does prove a disturbing element and does make trouble. 
Our experience at present is less unfortunate in this respect 
than it was formerly; they do not now disturb us very 
much. Mr Dewey has read extracts from reports which sound 
very familiar to me. I think I have seen them before. I 
am very glad to say that I can support Mr Dewey’s testimony 
regarding the good effect of prescription of minimum requirements. 
What I said in opening this discussion however will have led prob- 
ably to the conclusion that there are two different matters con- 
sidered in the two extracts read. The professional man ought 
to raise the status of the profession by grading the professional 
school and prescribing what its curriculum shall be. As the pro- 
fession of engineering like the profession of law and of medicine 
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comes to acquire a larger respect for itself we shall find the pro- 
fessional man putting effective pressure upon the professional 
school, compelling it to rise to a constantly higher and higher 
grade. If however the legislature is to be a guide of the pro- 
fessional school there is liable to be trouble. For example in our 
own state under the law and the regulations of the board of re- 
gents there is required a certain number of “counts” before a 
student can enter a professional school, but the counts are not the 
kinds of counts that an engineer, a lawyer or a doctor would desire to 
make. Here is where the difference comes in, first the difference 
of opinion as to who shall say where the limits shall stand, second 
as to how we may provide satisfactorily equivalent entrance re- 
quirements. At Cornell cur work had become pretty well com- 
pleted a year or two ago in the direction of equalizing the entrance 
requirements for all courses in such manner that practically equal 
educational standing was demanded for entrance to each of these 
courses,and then we had a series of courses leading to B.A., Ph. B., 
B.L., and B.S., together with others in engineering, each of which 
courses started from a basis assumed to be of about equal altitude 
with the basis of every other. When we got into operation this 
beautiful arrangement our faculty faced about, making all courses 
lead to one degree, B.A. All this beauty of adjustment has thus 
departed from sight though it still exists. The engineering schools 
I am happy to report are continually gaining, and I think they 
are going to a much higher level. We have had men come into 
. the freshman class from a prominent college and unable to do 
the work. Every year we have men who come into one part or 
another of our course, rarely higher than the junior class, who have 
previously completed the full academic course and taken a degree. 
We are accepting more and more of that class and hope the time 
will come when at least seven tenths of the students entering these 
professional schools will enter from the academic side of the college 
with B.A. 

Question—In how many years can a student obtain both the 
bachelor of arts and the degree in engineering? 
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Prof. R. H. Thurston —The degree can usually be obtained in 
six years. That is taking B.A. without any other preparation for 
his engineering work than the advanced mathematics that he would 
naturally take and the sciences that he can get in that course, 
he should pass through the engineering course and can get the tech- 
nical degree in two additional years, if he has patience and phys- 
ical vigor, giving his vacations to the performance of the shop 
work required. The son of one of our own professors took his 
B.A. in this way in the regular course and then completed all the 
technical work he had not already taken in his electives and thus 
secured our degree M.E. at the end of the six years. He next 
went to Zurich, spent one year or more there and he is now one 
of the professors of electrical engineering in a state university west 
of the Ohio. We have now one of the best informed, one of the 
best scholars in his class doing some marvelously fine work in 
investigation who can not get his degree because under the regu- 
lations of the board of regents, he can not produce the needed cer- 
tificates from the lower schools. He studied in the public schools 
below the high school grade and has ever since worked at his 
trade, spent his vacations in study and finally came in as a special 
student. He is now doing work that will make him famous if he 
succeeds in completing it. 

Question—Would not the same principle hold good in refer- 
ence to the degree of M.E.? 


Prof. R. H. Thurston—Yes, it would. That reminds me of still 
another point that should be brought out clearly. We give as we say 
the degree of C.E., or of M.E., our college register says that the 
degree B.A. will be given and the “corresponding degree ” M.E., 
C.E. whatever it may be, but the degree given in the engineering 
school is not given in the sense accepted in the college. It is 
simply a statement on the face of a diploma that he has success- 
fully completed a specified course of study. That course of study 
is for our own purposes a professional course, and it is suited to the 
purposes of the professional man. It is not purposely to be un- 
derstood that the course should include specific earlier preparation 
for a stated time. A man without such preparation may become 
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the best engineer in the country. The best engineers in the world 
are usually men who have made themselves such by private study 
and practice, men who have attained such general education as 
they may have acquired by studying at odd times, or even as an 
old friend of mine did by the light of the fire at evening when he 
was earning 75 cents a week. 


Chanc. W. J. Holland.—The remarks of Prof. Thurston recall 
to mind one of my good friends, who beginning his career as a 
millwright in one of the industrial establishments of Pittsburg 
by his own efforts acquired a knowledge of mathematics sufficient 
to entitle him to honorable recognition even in this distinguished 
presence, who has risen through his own labors and studies to 
the very first rank among makers of instruments of precision and 
who in the institution over which I have the honor of presiding 
is acceptably discharging many of the duties which formerly de- 
volved upon such eminent men of science as Samuel P. Langley 
and James E. Keeler—I refer to Prof. John A. Brashear. He is 
a good illustration of the fact that the engineer like the poet “ is 
born not made.” After all is this not true of every man who at- 
tains distinction in any profession? Is it not true that in order 
to come to success in any calling there must be native gifts, natu- 
ral aptitudes? I suspect that this is a truth which is at times lost 
to sight and that often both teachers and students are inclined 
to expect too much from the formal courses of study, which are 
prescribed and administered as if by some occult process they can 


* make the weak strong and convert the dullard into a genius. That 


is not the case. At best the courses of instruction which we offer 
in our schools can serve only partially to open the doorways of 
knowledge to the man who possesses the talent, the power and 
the perseverance, after he has once entered, to go forward to achieve- 
ment and final success. : 

In the institution which I represent we have always taken the 
position that no graduate of a purely academic course in any in- 
stitution should be admitted to higher standing in the engineering 
courses than the beginning of the junior year. We feel that we 
are right in making this our rule because as is well known the 
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training in mathematics in the academic courses in our best col- 
leges rarely carries the student farther than to the point reached 
at the beginning of the junior year in a well ordered engineering 
course. I am happy to say that we have received a number of 
men from the colleges who have come to us from academic studies 
fortified with the bachelor’s degree, and these receive the degree 
of C.E., or M.E., or E.E. as the case may be after two years of 
strictly professional study, thus in fact having had a six years’ course 
to their manifest advantage, as has been pointed out by Prof. 
Thurston. 

But after all given native ability as a necessary prerequisite, is 
not the secret of successful instruction in engineering courses as 
in all other courses to be found in the thoroughness of the work 
which is done? “The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 
I frankly admit that I care very little for legislation or recommen- 
dation within university walls or without them so long as I am sure 
that in the teaching offices there are men of unflinching integrity 
and pronounced ability like my friend Prof. Carhart, who are 
honestly and persistently endeavoring to make the best which can 
be made out of the young men committed to their care. So long 
as results are good we may be measurably indifferent as to the 
exact methods employed. So long as the president of one of the 
largest railway corporations in the United States can say to me 
as he did the other day, “Send us as many of your young men 
as you can, they are among the very best men we get,” I feel that 
we together with other engineering schools are not justified in 
contending, for the present at least, for any very radical change. 
There are limits to the work of all educational institutions beyond 
which it is not wise to go. There is danger under the specious 
plea for progress of attempting to do more than can be done thor- 
oughly. : 

As to the preliminary requirements for admission to engineering 
courses I wish to say for the benefit of my friends from Pennsyl- 
vania who are present that the college and university council of 
that state, which has many of the functions of the board of regents 
of the University of the State of New York, has had the subject 
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of preliminary entrance requirements to professional schools under 
consideration in recent months and that they are united in holding 
that for admission to all professional schools in that commonwealth 
at least so much preparation should be required as is now required 
to admit to the freshman class in the academic courses of repu- 
table colleges. Some may be tempted to say that this does not 
mean much but I assure you that it means a great advance over 
what is now legally required in Pennsylvania. [In reply to a ques- 
tion from the audience] No! This does not mean that an elemen- 
tary knowledge of Greek shall be universally required for admis- 
sion to professional courses. A knowledge of one of the modern 
languages is in the so-called “ Latin-scientific ” course in many of 
our colleges accepted in piace of Greek, but it does mean that a 
good elementary knowledge of Latin shall be required. Of course 
it may take some time to reach this goal but it certainly is desirable 
that we should reach it. 


Pres. Seth Low—I am very sorry that I was not able to be 
here to hear Prof. Thurston’s paper. It was a part of the program 
I specially regret having missed. I have been exceedingly inter- 
ested in the discussion because it shows that no evil has happened 
to us which is not common to all. As I said this morning in wel- 
coming this conference to Columbia we have here a very distinct 
feeling that the aim of the college and the aim of the professional 
school are different. We think that the aim of the college is to 
give a liberal education, to train the man himself and not to fit 
him for any specific thing. The aim of the professional school 
on the other hand is to fit him for a specific occupation. In our 
professional schools in which we include the school of engineering 
there is no attempt to give anything but the training which we 
think best adapted for the profession the student is fitting himself 
for. Clearness of vision in these matters is greatly to be desired. 
I think that engineering education has no proper place in a college, 
as simply a sort of scientific liberal education. I think that if the best 
work is to be had in the applied sciences the difference in aim from 


that of the college must be recognized constantly from beginning 
to end of the work. 
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We found a year or two ago that ‘students who entered our 
school of mines and its affiliated schools were 19 4 years old on the 
average, in the college the freshman class was 1714 years old, and 
yet every schoolmaster in New York on taking boys at the 
same age would agree to fit the boy for our engineering 
school in perhaps one year less time than the same boy 
could be fitted for the freshman class in college. Yet on 
the average they were reaching us two years later. Accord- 
ingly we made over the curriculum of the college so as to accom- 
plish what has been done elsewhere. By dropping the requirement 
of Greek in one alternative for entrance to the college we have 
been able to make a college course which a student can enter 
upon if he will at 171%. By working intelligently in the 
college to this end he can at the end of four years or when he is 
2114 obtain his degree of B.A. and then be accepted for what 
is now the third year of the engineering school. In other words 
he can if he will take the college and engineering courses in six 
years instead of as previously in seven and he can graduate from 
the engineering school at the same age that he does now without 
the two earlier years spent in the college. Our purpose frankly 
is to be able in time to place our college underneath our profes- 
sional schools in science. We think that the time has come when 


the engineering course, the scientific course, should be upon the 


same basis as the older professions of law and medicine. As we 
are working in that direction for those schools so we are in the 
professional schools of science. At the same time the gap is 
greater here. I think the percentage of men in our scientific pro- 
fessional schools who have been through college is about 15%. 
In the medical school it is something over 40% and in the law 
school something under 66%. That probably indicates the order 
in which we shall be able to realize our purpose. But because we 
do this, because we are aiming in this direction we do not suppose 
that every professional school in the county ever can or ever 
should take the same attitude. It seems to us this is a part of the 
answer to Mr Dewey’s question. There ought to be a few schools 
in the country where the highest kind of professional training can 
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be had, where the professional instruction begins with a highly 
trained man, a liberally trained man and where it carries such a 
man just as far forward as he can afford to go. That is exceedingly 
costly and no institution in the country can hope to succeed 
except those which have large endowments. I believe however 
that it is just the sort of service which the largely endowed insti- 
tution owes to the professions in this country. There will always 
be nevertheless a perfectly legitimate and in quantity a very much 
greater demand for such training as can be afforded by schools 
less heavily endowed or not endowed at all and which can be had 
in the amount of time which a man can give who can not afford to 
spend more than a limited term of years in his study. I think that 
our board of regents in this state is right in doing all it can to 
discriminate between the basis for a degree and the opportunity 
to study, and I should hope that the time is near at hand if not 
already here when the engineering profession will demand the same 
preliminary training, that is the high school, which now is de- 
manded in this state for the medical and the legal professions. 
But if this time has not yet come I should think that the regents 
ought to consider the practical condition of the great body of their 
scientific schools. From such an examination as I have been per- 
sonally able to make of the subject I should be a little bit afraid 
that the demand for a preliminary high school training now is one 
that would strain many of the schools to live up to in the immediate 
future. They may grow up to it if time is given. In other words 
my sympathy is with the ideal which has controlled the board of 
regents in its action, and I do not think that it embarrasses us in 
any way, but I think it may seriously embarrass other schools in 
this state and therefore, as a practical matter, I think that the 
attitude of the regents should be carefully reconsidered before it is 
adhered to. And yet, I hope, if they do modify their present atti- 
tude, that they will not modify their ideals. 
In the matter of certificates we have had no experience. Here, 
in New York, most of our students come to us from private 
schools and thus far admission has been entirely upon the basis 
of examinations. At the same time it is a question of very great 
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interest to us, and I have felt myself instructed and interested by 
what I have heard. 


Chanc. H. M. McCracken—I rise particularly because I feel 
it is the duty of every one who is the head of a college to speak 
on this question. Without knowing very much of engineering I 
am the head of the faculty of a small engineering school, the en- 
gineering school of New York. university, which has been in ex- 
istence for some 20 or 30 years and which is now aiming to expand 
to a broader and more active existence. In the first place I am 
a believer in our adapting ourselves not purely to an ideal system, 
but to existing circumstances. So long as the engineering school 
represented by Pres. Low, which I think has the largest per- 
centage of bachelors of arts or philosophy of any in the state, has 
only 15% of college graduates it seems to me that there is a pro- 
priety in still giving some time in the engineering school to cul- 
ture studies. I will admit all that was said about the divergence 
of aim of the college of arts and the professional school. Logically 
there is no more reason for prescribing culture studies for engi- 
neering students than for medical students, but the state of the case 
is that the engineering school of the university wherever it exists 
does exist on the same premises with the college, while the med- 
ical school rarely exists on the same premises. Therefore it is 
practicable to associate some culture studies in the college with 
the professional studies of the engineering school. Two of our 
best graduates in the engineering school last year were talking 
to me of the requirement that they give two hours a week in their 
last year but one to psychology. “Ah!” they said, “it was such 
a rest. It was the only rest we had from our technic studies. It 
came in the middle of the day and we turned from mathematics 
and engineering and machinery and diverted our minds to some- 
thing else.” These two engineers I may add were first rate stu- 
dents of psychology. It is a great pity when the vast majority 
of the graduates of an engineering school get their engineering de- 
gree and have never had an hour for the study of their own minds. 
Therefore while I would accept as an ideal that the college should 
precede the engineering school and that the engineering students 
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ought first to be bachelors of arts and philosophy, yet as I have 
said I can not but stand by the president of Lehigh in the ad- 
mirable statement of his position given today. Let us take ad- 
vantage of the fact that our engineering schools are right along- 
side of. our colleges on the same premises and let us broaden 
and deepen the minds of these technic students by giving them 
at the same time with their exact science some culture studies in 
history, philosophy, language or literature. 

In regard to entrance requirements for professional schools I 
want to say that it came pretty hard on the university for which 
I am working when the four years course was demanded in med- 
icine and as a preliminary a high school diploma. Today I bear 
testimony that it is one of the best things ever done for education 
in the state of New York. It would have come very hard on us 
a few years ago to meet the present proposition of the regents 
about the requirements for beginning the study of law; but we fore- 
saw what was coming and began to lift up our standard. In like 
manner there is not an engineering school in the state of New 
York but can very safely be required by the regents to rise to 
the very moderate standard which they have set. An ordinary 
high school course is demanded of candidates for a degree. It 
is not demanded for entering the engineering school—Mr Dewey 
has distinctly told us that—but in order that in the course of four 
or five years the students entering may win the diploma of a civil 
or a mechanical engineer. 

It is suggested here that we should attempt no advance in our 
professional schools till we get the suffrages of the profession con- 
cerned. I do not know how to get the suffrage of a profession. 
Mr Dewey, how did you get the suffrages of the medical profes- 
sion? Did you really get them in any certain distinct way before 
you put on the entrance requirements for the study of the med- 
ical profession? : 

Mr Dewey—We put on the requirements and they suffered after- 
wards. 


Chanc. H. M. McCracken—I thought they suffered afterwards, 
and it has been so I think with any advance that has been made 
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with reference to the degree of bachelor of law in this state. I SQ%arana 


. ew . . academic 
do not believe that any association of lawyers in this state really ap- schools 
proached the regents to demand that there should be any entrance 


requirements whatever for admission to our law schools. I think 


H 
that educational leaders have to take care of educational legisla- | 
tion. They must not go so fast that any profession will react and } 
rebel against them and defeat their measures. But I stand, Mr 


President, for our educational leaders leading our education. 


The chairman —The time set by the executive committee for i 
the close of the afternoon session has passed. A letter has reached 
us by this afternoon’s mail from Mr Woodbridge Davis which ac- 
counts for his absence, explaining that a severe cold prevented him 
from appearing. He has sent us a copy of his remarks, which will 
be entered upon the proceedings of the association. . 


J. Woodbridge Davis—[Remarks not read]—The proportion 
of students that terminate their studies without entering college 
is so large as to make it seem that the great majority of 
business men do not consider a literary education worth 
the time needed to acquire it, though they recognize that some 
such education is necessary for the three so-called learned pro- 
fessions and for teachers, and that engineers, chemists and the like 
require a corresponding technical training in college. Many law 
and medical students now make it a point to win their diplomas by 
satisfying the minimum requirements, thus entering professional 
life with an education that can not be called very scholarly. 

To overcome this wide-spread repugnance of parents and pupils 
to devote sufficient time and labor to the acquirement of a liberal 
education is a long and difficult task. It is a task performed en- 
tirely outside of educational institutions through the intercourse 
of society. In the contact of educated and uneducated people the 
former make comments, the latter make none. While this task is 
being but slowly carried forward, engineering in common with other 
professions must suffer. 

It would seem advisable then that the engineering colleges should 
continue to have among them several grades of entrance require- 
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ments. The universal adoption of a high standard would bar out 
the main portion of the support of those institutions and would 
deprive a part of the public of the means of satisfying a legitimate 
demand. But each institution as it feels its power of growing 
should in its own interests and for the benefit of the profession 
advance the entrance requirements along literary as well as scien- 
tific lines. It is not a discrimination against engineering students 
to select for the enjoyment of the limited facilities of the college 
from a body of engineering students the portion having, while other 
things are equal, the better general education. 

The high school that prepares for engineering colleges desires 
che entrance requirements to be high. If they are much below the 
standard of work required in the school, or are very few, disturb- 
ance enters. Students fitting for the higher institution are apt to 
regard the lower school as a mere stepping stone, and though 
compelled to take part in all the work are inclined to neglect so 
far as they can the studies not specified in the entrance require- 
ments and to give to those specified only such attention as their 
difficulty seems to demand. High and extensive entrance require- 
ments are more influential in causing the preparatory student to 
take interest in his general work than the advice or inspiration of 
instructors. The high school would prefer the entrance require- 
ments of engineering colleges to be uniform but on general prin- 
ciples this is as yet undesirable and apparently impossible. 

There is through relationships and friendships much intermin- 
gling between college students lately entered and their -recent 
schoolmates still remaining in the high schools. In the holiday 
seasons students sent to distant colleges returning home meet their 
younger brothers and friends. The college boys tell the others 
how much of the modern languages is actually employed in the 
college work so far as they have gone. If English only is used 
the preparatory students feel that they have one hard battle to 
fight in the entrance examinations in modern languages but not 
a continual siege to stand. It would be a support to the depart- 
ment of modern languages in the high school if the engineering 
colleges that insist on a knowledge of French or German or both 
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as necessary to the professional man would bear out the idea by Profes- 
sional an 


requiring the use of the modern language in a portion of the tech- s¢ademie 
nical work of the freshman year. The junior and senior years 
are too far away to affect the preparatory student. | 

College examinations disturb the curriculum of the high school 
by requiring of the student at the last moment, or a year before his 
entrance, a fresh knowledge of subjects, the study of which he nat- 
urally completed several years previously. It is as if the senior 
year in college were spent in a review of the studies of the three 
previous collegiate years. The difficulty has been almost entirely 
removed by the introduction by many colleges of the preliminary 
examination, occurring one year before the final. There remain 
however three subjects, arithmetic, English grammar and United 
States history, the study of which is commonly and naturally com- 
pleted more than one year in advance of the student’s entrance 
to college. It would obviate an unnecessary piling up of work 
in the last two years of the high school, if the student might be 
permitted to satisfy the college requirements in these subjects two 
years before his entrance into college, or if the colleges would 
forego examinations in these subjects in view of the requirements 
in algebra, English composition and literature. 

In engineering colleges and their preparatory schools a consid- 
erable number of students are foreigners principally from Mexico, 
Central and South America and Cuba. To these students time 
is precious as they are severed from their homes and suffer the 
expense of living in a foreign country. It seems an unnecessary 
hardship to require of these men a knowledge of United States 
history, English literature and a correct idiomatic use of the Eng- 
lish language, supposing they can satisfy the same requirements 
in their own language and literature and in the history of their 
own country. Every university has facilities for examining a for- 
eigner in the language, literature and history of his own land. To i 
do otherwise than to give him the option of taking these exami- i 
nations instead of the corresponding examinations required of 
English speaking students as a test of their general culture, seems 
equivalent to telling him that a foreigner can not be cultivated with- 
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President’s Out knowing United States history and English literature. In his 








case the only requirement in English that would seem to be neces- 
sary is the ability to carry on easily his college work. 


Friday evening 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


POSITION OF THE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS IN THE PRESENT EDUCA- 


TIONAL MOVEMENT 
BY DR JULIUS SACHS, NEW YORK 


It has been the task of your executive committee to outline the 
programs of our day sessions, and to secure for the presentation of 
the various important questions those who are in the best sense 
representative educators, vigorous champions of the issues involved; 
as to the proper subject of the president’s address they have studi- 
ously avoided every suggestion. Freedom in the choice of a theme 
is under ordinary circumstances unquestionably a privilege; in this 
presence it carries with it the burden of a grave responsibility. Shall 
the attempt be made to present an historical study of some former 
educational epoch with such inferences, direct and indirect, as an 
insight into prevailing conditions will sanction, or shall we avoid all 
historical retrospect and endeavor to forecast the coming era of 
sounder educational thought, when there shall be complete agree- 
ment on the essential points of educational theory? However at- 
tractive or stimulating either of these lines of discussion might be 
made, I have been prompted to select a subject, more unpretentious 
than either, but possibly quite as suggestive, if only because of the 
personal note it will strike. 

The choice of my theme has resulted from a consideration of the 
principle of rotation which this association has seen fit to adopt in 
the selection of its presiding officer. What is more natural or appro- 
priate than that a university president in this chair will bring to the 
consideration of educational problems the university standpoint, and 
instituting philosophic criteria will weigh by this standard the in- 
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ferences of the practical educator? And the representatives of col- Pre 
address 


lege communities who have been my honored predecessors at these 
gatherings have in their turn never, I believe, trenched upon lines of 
inquiry which are the peculiar prerogative of university research, but 


have, as occasion offered, marked with consummate skill and defi-. 


niteness the attitude of the colleges toward the burning questions of 
the hour. In following their example and avoiding incursions into 
realms that are alien to my proper sphere of activity, I invite your 
consideration to my topic—The position of the preparatory school 
in the present educational movement. 

If in the enunciation of the theme the preparatory rather than the 
secondary school is brought into the center, of discussion, it is done 
advisedly; first, because when our association was reorganized, you 
obviously chose with deliberation the name “ Association of colleges 
and preparatory schools ” to indicate the corporate bodies that had 
a common ground of interest, and second, because in point of fact, 
though the questions of a sound policy of secondary education are 
not foreign to your thoughts, you are specially concerned here (in 
these gatherings) with the relations that subsist between yourselves, 
the higher institutions and the schools whose main task it is to pre- 
pare pupils for you. 

Not that the latter, the preparatory schools, are averse to the name 


” 


of “ secondary schools ”»—a name that marks by general acceptance 
the character and scope of their work, but for the present their 
special function, their raison d’étre is more exactly covered by the 
term preparatory school. Eventually, and as the final outcome of a 
movement that is steadily but slowly gaining ground, substantial 
identity between general character and special function may, we 
hope, be secured and every secondary school will be a preparatory 
school for college. When once that great change has come, and the 
standards of the secondary schools are fixed, you will be an associa- 
tion of colleges and secondary schools. It is the profound wish of 
thoughtful teachers that our preparatory schools may rapidly de- 
velop to the point when they fully meet the requirements of the col- 
leges, and that having attained this point, they will find a way to 
combine this practical efficiency with ideal secondary teaching; 
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then, and not sooner, we shall have none but secondary schools pre- 
paring for college. 

Just now, however, it is our purpose to subject prevailing condi- 
tions to a somewhat closer scrutiny, and in view of this fact it be- 
comes necessary to show why in our present discussion the public 
high school whose utility we all appreciate can claim but a slight 
share of our attention. In its vigorous development during recent 
years we recognize the popular acceptance of the value of educa- 
tional advancement. But in proportion to the magnitude of its 
equipment and the attention it is permitted to devote to its various 
courses, college preparation except in some highly favored com- 
munities certainly does not represent its most characteristic 
function; the vast majority of its pupils must find in its courses 
the ultimate intellectual preparation that they are permitted to ac- 
quire; and the various interests at issue in the high schools consti- 
tute at present the gravest hindrance to the elaboration of fairly 
homogeneous courses; the high school, more than any other part 
of the public school system, is the battle ground of the most diverg- 
ing claims; administrative boards, school committees and parents 
as taxpayers entertain conflicting views on the value of the various 
parts of the curriculum; they will begrudge expenditure for certain 
lines of study that they deem serviceable to a minority only of the 
pupils, and will discountenance others that are plainly introductory 
to higher branches, and therefore not final. Ever since popular 
phraseology has urged the term “ people’s college ” as an equivalent 
for high school, it is, forsooth, looked upon in certain quarters as 
derogatory to teach in them what is after all elementary to work 
pursued elsewhere. 

Many are the conflicting claims that embarrass the high schools, 
but till recently the body of their teachers has, at least, stood firmly 
for consecutiveness of work as against the vagaries of dilettantism. 
It would prove an evil day for progress in education if the disinte- 
gration of the high schools which was recently proposed by one who 


is himself a prominent high school teacher, were ever to be seriously 


considered: if, to quote from this teacher’s utterance, the high school 
course were to be entirely thrown away, full freedom accorded to 
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take one study or more, if the provision of hours were made to suit Pooshiant’e 


the needs of workers; if the lines of instruction were adapted to un- 
educated adults as well as to the school-trained youth, and all this 
were simply to pass as a modification of the present rigid system; 
let us hope that the high schools will successfully combat such pro- 
posals that would sap their very existence. Meanwhile, for our own 
purpose, we must needs ignore their diverse range of subjects and 
consider now only that portion of their course in which they are 
preparatory schools for college, concerned in the same issues that 
confront the academy and the private preparatory school, and, in 
so far affected by the same considerations that these latter institu- 
tions are called upon to weigh. 

It might prove an entertaining part of the present discussion to 
develop the evolution of both these forms of preparatory schools, 
the academy and the private school; in each group one might select 
certain strong individualities whose careers as teachers would serve 
as appropriate landmarks. The academy particularly has bequeathed 
the memory of numerous well-defined personalities to successive 


generations. The memoir literature of colonial New England and 


of our first half century as a nation is rich in anecdotes, humorous 
and serious, that reflect the influence of these teachers of note on 
their contemporaries, old and young; beyond this, their weighty 
utterances, their aphorisms reveal even to the most casual student 
of educational questions nuggets of priceless value in educational 
theory and practice; one may go even further than this: an exhaust- 
ive study of their precepts would disclose in many instances the 
anticipation by intuition of educational principles that we regard as 
the peculiar achievements of these latter days. 

But the historic or reminiscent element, however attractive it 
might prove, I have determined to discard in our present discussion. 
The tendencies of the private preparatory school, you will observe, 
I do not hesitate to represent as substantially identical with those of 
the academy; tradition and long and efficient service have made the 
academy a factor of acknowledged standing in the community; its 
peculiar merits need no special exposition at this day; the more re- 
cent development of the private school, its comparative lack of an his- 
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President's toric background make it desirable to interpret more definitely its 


address 


real position. The private school is an individual, but not neces- 
sarily an irresponsible enterprise; without the support or the control 
of a board of trustees it contains within itself certain guarantees of 
excellence that should not be underrated; it can not rely on the 
strength of communal sentiment or on the distinction that attaches 
to the traditional achievements of former generations. Its efficiency 
must be established in the face of the keenest criticism. Unless it 
maintain itself on the highest plane of excellence, it loses its right of 
existence. It is fully cognizant of these, its great responsibilities and 
it is therefore apt to be at once peculiarly sensitive to the demands 
of progress, and yet deliberate in the acceptance of rash innovations. 
It is clear that its position can be assured only by an exceptional 
material equipment in the quality of its teachers and in the aids to 
good teaching put at their disposal. 

Under varying conditions of organization and. support, the three 
groups of schools, the academy, the private school, and the college 
preparatory department of the high school are expected to lay that 
foundation of intellectual equipment on which the colleges may rear 
their superstructure of a broader culture, a culture that is to make 
the scientific as well as the literary and historical subjects tributary 
to its purposes. 

How shall the evidence be adduced that this fundamental work 
has been properly accomplished? The colleges outline a series of 
tests, entrance examinations, which presumably enable them to 
establish this fact to their satisfaction. Evidently these tests are not 
easily fixed; they are often as unsatisfactory to the teacher whose 
pupils are expected to undertake them as they are to the colleges 
themselves which find that as a weeding process intended to exclude 
the inefficient they are still defective. It is currently stated that the 
intellectual status of those who have been accepted is not satisfactory 
to the colleges. Omitting this consideration whether the college 
after creating a test should not apply it fearlessly and then start with 
the premise that those it has accepted are competent, let us take note 
whether the colleges do not consciously or unconsciously render the 
anomalous position of the preparatory school still more acute. We 
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find it encompassed between two parts of the educational system — 
the elementary school and the college; from the nature of things 
neither of these two parts is ever held to as critical an account of its 
performance. Is it possible to predicate exactly what the comple- 
tion of the course in the elementary school stands for? Does it 
merely call for the capacity to carry out certain fundamental pro- 
cesses, or does it also embrace the awakening of thought, of intel- 
lectual power? And on the other hand, what is more elastic than 
the scope of a college course? Can any one state with an approach 
to definiteness what degree of attainment is represented by grad- 
uation from college? In neither case is the closeness of scrutiny 
comparable to that focused upon the preparatory school. It is a 
condition that we do not shrink from; we feel that criticism is whole- 
some, for it renders stagnation impossible and though for a time we 
may be subjected to more than is palatable of mere recrimination 
and faultfinding, we know that this phase too must disappear in the 
light of our own contributions to sound teaching. But despite our 
readiness to accept just criticism, we must remind our college friends 
that their strictures omit from consideration one vital point; do they 
forget that the preparatory teacher, if he has not risen by his own 
effort and insight beyond the circle of thought in which his own 
college teachers moved, represents faithfully the average intellectual 
caliber of college work in his time and generation? The prepara- 
tory school is without question the product of the college. If the 
testimony of college officers is here of any value, those are advised 
to take up the calling of teacher who are specially qualified to pro- 
pagate into widening circles the particular spirit of the college teach- 
ing of their day. 

And now let it be admitted that meanwhile a new light in educa- 
tional methods and aims has dawned upon the colleges; under these 


conditions a patient cooperation with those who are the special pro- 


duct of former college practices and methods seems to me more 
proper than mere reproach and criticism. Continued observation of 
the attitude maintained by the college toward the preparatory school 
kindles perplexing thoughts in one’s mind; in the concrete instance, 
merciless exposure of our supposed shortcomings; in the abstract 
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s we are to take comfort in the utterances on the spirit of the prepara- 
tory school, utterances emanating specially from those college men 
who have been active advocates of educational reform. With much 
plausibility they justify their advocacy of new schemes by the asser- 
tion that the preparatory schools have invariably been found ready 
to meet every new requirement which the colleges have seen fit to 
impose. Unquestionably this is true; the growing strength of the 
preparatory school has been ready to cope thus far with the ever 
varying and increasing demands of the colleges, but it is a question 
that many of us are weighing with considerable concern: should 
these demands also involve frequent and radical departures in meth- 
od? Is it wise that the colleges make of the preparatory school an 
experimental station and urge it to discard what it considers valu- 
able and well-tried methods, in favor of new theories? If on trial 
the new theories have failed to produce the expected results, we can 
not without serious injury to our school system return to the old 
methods. Is a vacillating system of this kind beneficial to college 
and school, or is the preparatory school better advised if it plead for 
recognition of its own experiences, and claim that many of the ques- 
tions involved can best be passed upon by those who must make the 
practical application? The time has arrived when the preparatory 
school in its own behalf and in the interests of a sounder educational 
policy ought to modify the attitude it has hitherto maintained on 
such questions, and with the insight gained from long acquaintance 
with the college problem, should stipulate the conditions that must 
be considered fundamental to success in its work. 

From this point of view, and in the interests of both school and 
college, of the preparatory student as well as of the college student, 
I have no hesitation to enunciate the following propositions which 
should underlie all demands upon the preparatory school. 

First, that the principals of preparatory schools are the men whose 
special duty it is to study comprehensively the conditions favorable 
and inimical to preparatory work; that the questions of adjustment 

and proportioning of studies are particularly the province of these 

principals and that the schools must not be made the victims of un- 
tried theories; secondly, that the colleges must be clear in the state- 
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ment of their requirements for admission, that they must neither Prosdont’s 
- ress 

create nor perpetuate needless embarrassment of our work and that 

the tendency to constant changes of requirement must be checked in 


the interests of sound instruction. 


The first of these several propositions, that the principals of pre- 
paratory schools comprehend the conditions that bear upon their 
work better than any one else, may strike you as so sweeping 
that all the subsequent stipulations seem but corollaries to it; it is, 
however, not to be so construed, nor is it intended as an arrogant 
declaration against all manner of criticism; it simply asserts that ; 
from his relation to his pupils and their home influence, as well as to 
his assistants, the principal alone is in a position to appreciate the 
intricacy of the questions involved, and on him alone should rest the 
responsibility of their solution: at every stage of the work of prepa- 
ration he is met by considerations that arise from the individual ten- 
dencies of those with whom his duties bring him into relation. The 





human element, the personal equation, is present everywhere to 
complicate the problems inseparable from our work. It is mainly 
because we wish our record to appear complete that we touch first, 
and can touch very summarily, upon the difficulties that arise from 
the very laudable ambitions of our own assistants; it is usually the 
most earnest teacher who is apt to claim for his special branch more 
than its due meed of attention. It may be stated at once that this is 
by far the slightest of our difficulties. When he deals with the 
trained intelligence of the expert teacher, the principal, if he be him- 
self master of the problems with which he is confronted, will readily 
secure agreement when he has convinced by argument. No true 
teacher fails to appreciate the value of the essentials of information 
as against the incidental, nor will he hesitate to waive personal pref- 
erences rather than endanger the best interests of those entrusted to 
his educational charge. 

To an immeasurably higher degree does the personal equation 
increase the difficulties of the principal when he probes the influence 
of home environment on his pupils. It is not always conceded that 
the success of the educator depends largely upon the sympathy and 
cooperation of the home circle; that social distractions, misapplied 
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indulgence, excessive encomiums, are in our American communities 
the forces arrayed against continuous effort, that they militate most 
seriously against the doctrine that lies at the very foundation of 
mental progress, namely, that intellectual growth is not attainable 
except by rugged discipline. 

To modify the conditions that now exist, to override the unrea- 
sonable and unreasoning prejudices of parents, to create in the pub- 
lic mind a more serious conception of the value of systematic study, 
all this will, we know, require patient and persistent effort. There 
is no prospect of vigor, physical or mental, without the wholesome 


discipline of severe preparatory training, and he who offers 


to remove from your children’s paths all obstacles, to make their 
progress delightful, robs them deliberately of the most valuable 
stimulus to a robust activity. Nor is this tendency to over-indul- 
gence the only factor hostile to the work of the young student. We 
encounter in our efforts an opposition which is more insidious be- 
cause it is more plausible; it is when intelligence assumes to take 
the place of trained intelligence. It is a peculiar feature of our day, 
and specially of our country, that great social questions, among 
them those of education, are discussed in the public arena; we 
acknowledge that this has been helpful in attracting public attention 
to the gravity of the problems, and to their far-reaching conse- 
quences, and it has on the whole been wise to brush aside much of 
the technicality formerly linked to such discussions, and thus to 
make the great underlying principles stand forth clearly. It is a 
mistaken conception, however, that it has rendered special technical 
equipment for the elaboration of the new ideas unnecessary; on the 
contrary, a higher grade of specially trained faculties is demanded 
of the competent teacher of today. The layman, unacquainted with 
the details of the technique, is less than before in a position to sug- 
gest methods of educational procedure, for the scientific aspect of 
the problems will not furnish practical results unless supplemented 
by modifications that are the product of the art of teaching. Hence, 
I must consider as an unfortunate innovation what has in recent 
years been undertaken in various circles; the attempt to kindle a 
wider interest in the educational problems of the day by conferences, 
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or rather discussions with the laity. What our Gallic friends desig- President's 
nate as “conferences” would not be open to my criticism; it is as 
you know nothing but a polite formula for lecture, instructive talk, in 
which the conferencier from the fulness of his knowledge presents in 
popular form the final results of his special inquiries; there is dis- 
tinctly maintained in such “conferences” the relation of the trained 
student to an interested and appreciative audience; in this sense only 
can I admit the advisability of such conferences between parents and 
teachers; they should be practical classes for adults, in which the 
teachers from their professional experience enlighten parents as to 
the intellectual needs of their children, and the methods of coopera- 
tion that will meet these needs most effectively. 

Insistence on this point can not be too emphatic; the competent 
and conscientious teacher (and he is the only one under considera- 
tion) commands as the result of his studies and the application of 
them to large bodies of pupils, a breadth of view that is absolutely 


wanting to the layman, the latter’s horizon being usually bounded 
by the special exigencies of a few individuals. ’ 


Imagine, if you will, the physician convoking a council of the 
family elders to secure their advice on the proper treatment of his 
patient! - 

This generous outpouring of recent educational theory, this readi- 
ness to make all intelligent men and women sharers in the new mes- 
sage, is an amiable weakness, but let it be remembered that good 
common sense is not an equivalent for trained reasoning; the educa- 
tional course must be steered by one competent, responsible 
man; conflict of advice does not conduce to a happy issue. It is 
well to insist on this matter, both because of its innate importance, 
and because it has been of the teacher’s own initiative, undertaken 
when a clear conception of its harmful consequences was not appre- 
ciated; it has been misunderstood and misused by those whom it was 
intended to benefit, and has been abandoned in many quarters in 
pain and annoyance; and such enforced reaction is always dispirit- 
ing. 

From the attitude of the principal to his several teachers and to 
the parents, it is now time to pass on to his attitude toward the spe- 
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President's cial object of his concern — the pupil. None of us can have failed 


address 


to observe that discussion of educational theories and values is often 


in danger of omitting from consideration the possibilities of the pupil 


himself. In an attempt to reconstruct a Utopia in education, it has 
often been overlooked that schemes which are the product of careful 
abstract reasoning may not always be feasible in their application; 
when college and university men discuss the enlargement and en- 
richment of the preparatory course, we are led but too frequently to 
the conclusion that they do not realize what can be accomplished by 
the preparatory pupil. Of the educational growth of the pupil at 
this stage, the principal of the preparatory school is the natural 
guardian; it is his duty and his privilege to know the powers of his 
wards, their aims, their limitations; it is his special province to 
guard their interest while he advances their opportunities. 

As I survey recent publications, I can not close my eyes to the 
fact that in discussing the maintenance of certain standards of educa- 
tion, the scope and disciplinary value of certain branches of intellect- 
ual activity, we have been too completely engrossed in the charms of 
theorizing, and have often failed to ask ourselves, how must that 
being be constituted, what preliminary training must be furnished 
for him who is to become a fit recipient of these intellectual gifts? 
The subject-matter has been in the foreground of our interests rather 
than the capacity of our pupils. How often, when we are captivated 
by some new theory, do we return to the classroom, and there in 
the face of the struggles of the average boy and girl, we become very 


' cautious to undo in favor of an untried experiment what has cost so 


much patient labor in its attainment. Before the unsparing realities 
of the classroom, the glamor of many a new theory vanishes but too 
rapidly. We may be Heaven-storming Titans in our discussions of 
theory; expediency, however, and the sense of our responsibilities, 
urge us to conservatism before we undertake to subvert methods 
whose efficacy we have proved. 

Let us without hesitation proclaim that conservatism is a safe- 
guard to the teaching profession. Conservatism is not identical with 
mental torpor. Nowhere is it more essential than in our prepara- 
tory work, where it is altogether compatible with the most intense 
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mental alertness. For the cause of sound education it is fortunate President's 
that this conservative spirit disinclines us to adopt rapturously every 
new conceit because it is new, and to discard in its favor well estab- 
lished doctrine; this conservatism does not disapprove of method, 
but it has not found it necessary to label it with a capital M. It is 


ready to commit itself to a rational order of procedure; it gives much 


mighfnsadiceteouaninstastadpassp ihn 


thought to the question of the true order of studies and the educa- 
tional values of different subjects, but it will not enslave itself to 
methods, though they have been heralded the panacea of our diffi- 
culties. We are not here or elsewhere believers in panaceas. 

Perhaps a reference to a single concrete example may give force 
to the general statement. The principle of the unification of studies 
has been proclaimed the key-note of successful modern teaching; 
every curriculum, such is the demand, is to afford evidence that this 
unifying principle is consciously present to the teacher at every 
stage. We are ready to admit its great value in the details of actual 
instruction, where its success is dependent upon the skill and intui- 
tion of the teacher; but raised to the dignity of a governing law it 
works mischief. | 

In his Jacksonville address before the Department of superintend- 
ence, 1896, Dr’ Emerson White says: “ The principle of unification 
can not be made the basis of a rational course of instruction, much 
less of a curriculum of school studies. Every coordinate branch of 
study has its own natural sequence and development, requiring its 
isolation and separate treatment. There may be a ‘causal flexus’ that 
binds all knowledge into an organic unity, but children are not phil- 
osophic spiders that gather knowledge by excursions over a web of 
philosophic causation.” 

Apter criticism than this has never been uttered. It behooves, 
then, the preparatory school principal from his intimate knowledge 
of his pupils, to insure their progress by protecting them against 
all dissipation of mental effort, even though well-meaning counsel- 
ors, who are untrained in the special necessities of the case, may 





urge it. 
You will, I am sure, have observed by this time that it is not my 








purpose to dwell upon the detailed schedule of a preparatory school 
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President’s curriculum. I would rather indicate briefly the attitude of the pre- 
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paratory school toward certain recent manifestations in educational 
thought, and note whether we have reason to consider their influ- 
ence salutary or not. 

We teachers of the preparatory schools breathe a great sigh of 
relief that one at least, and in its influence the most disturbing of 
the mooted issues in educational work, has been permanently dis- 
posed of. The schoolroom has, I believe, been definitely rid of the 
incubus of the psychological experiment, and will no longer be 
threatened with transformation into a psychological laboratory. It 
is well, however, to pause and reflect how persistently the demand 
was repeated that in our instruction we should apply the results of 
observation in the psychological laboratory. Any hesitation to fall 
in with the new doctrine was to the initiated an evidence of an un- 
philosophical reactionary spirit. It was rank heresy to attempt to 
protect the student against what seemed to some of us waste of in- 
tellectual effort. If it be an advantage that we in America extend 
a ready welcome to new thought, and that the pioneer of a new 
departure in science or art can expect a more sympathetic response 
from us than elsewhere in the world, there lurks also this great dan- 
ger in our excess of hospitality, that we accept but too frequently 
without reserve and without judgment, theories that have no other 
recommendation that the attractive guise in which they are repre- 
sented. In the case under consideration, there is some satisfaction 
in knowing that with hardly an exception the teachers of prepara- 

- tory schools stood out firmly against the subversion of all the results 
of experience in favor of the new dispensation. How frequently 
were we compelled to listen to the taunt that it was not the prepara- 
tory school but the primary school and the kindergarten that were 
keenly sensitive to the advance in educational thought! What an 


object lesson in the value that attaches to firmness of conviction even 


against the hue and cry of the day is the change that has been effect- 
ed within the last nine months! 

The fervid disciples of psychology in the classrooms were filling 
our educational journals with elaborate records and statistics of their 
investigation into the consciousness of their pupils, when the word 
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of intellectual deliverance was uttered by the master, who was him- President's 
self the very head and front of the study of experimental psychology. 

Miinsterberg’s unqualified statement that the psychological labor- 
atory can not and does not pretend to measure psychic facts, that it 
can not teach anything which is of direct use to us in our work as 
teacher, can not give pedagogic prescriptions, has disposed of the 
specter, and the child will no longer be invited to indulge in the 
doubtful amusement of making itself the object of psychological 
experiments. 

The incisive utterances of Miinsterberg were greeted with a chorus 
of glad assent. I can not quite come to a final conclusion whether 
this fact is more reassuring or more depressing. I can not help but 
think what havoc might have been prevented if those who should 
have spoken from the high places with the voice of authority, had 
in season stemmed the current of amateurish observation. The 
storm has passed; the atmosphere is cleared, but the wreckage 


remains. Hundreds of promising earnest young teachers who 


might have advanced themselves in the practice of their profession, 
have wasted their energies in the belief that their insufficient data 
are of any value to themselves or their charges. Of the psycho- 
logical episode in our schools we may say, “ Peractum est.” 

I offer no apology for dwelling at such length on the meaning of 
Munsterberg’s article. It is without question the most important 
single contribution to educational literature that the last year has 
produced, and in its sane exposition of the true value of his 
science will prove of permanent advantage. Not in the trite sense 
in which the term is usually applied, but in its fullest significance, 
this article has been epoch-making. We may now hope that 
the educational horizon will be as successfully cleared of other mat- 
ters of doubtful issue, and that we shall be.able in the interest of 
our pupils to resist all attempts to make them the victims of un- 
tried theories. E 

To a peril of this kind that is of recent growth, I must now call 
your attention. The agitation in favor of the election of studies 
at college has unquestionably led to results that may in the main be 
considered satisfactory. At all events, the rigid curriculum of 
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President's former days has yielded everywhere to the principle of option in the 
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choice of subjects. Without attempting here to compare its merits 
with those of the group system, which I would describe as a system 
of election based upon the skilled experience of wise and mature 
minds, I must refer to the gradual intrusion of the idea of election 
into the preparatory school. 

It did not require an unusual degree of foresight to predict that 
the establishment of the elective principle in our college work would 
in due time lead to a claim for its introduction at an earlier stage. If 
the colleges now permit the freshman to make his choice of studies, 
as a decade or two ago seniors were permitted to do, and if in the 


experience of these colleges the general result has been beneficent, 
why not extend this option into the very beginnings of the adoles- 
cent period? As one of the most energetic supporters of this view 
puts it, “ As in the college, so in the school, the watchword must be 


election between studies. What the parents of the younger pupils 
desire for their children, this the parent should be free to choose, 
and what the adolescents desire for themselves, this they should be 
allowed to take.” (I quote from a paper prepared for the Harvard 
Teachers association.) It is verily individualism run riot. There 
is no compromise in this demand. It does not advocate election 
mitigated by that knowledge of the capacity or incapacity of the 
pupil which the teacher possesses (an election that I might designate 
as one enforced by controlling circumstances), but it enthrones as 
a judgment of last resort the caprice or humor of the parent, the 
hazy conception of untried studies that has formed in the untrained 
mind of youth. ; 

I do not fear that such a preposterous condition of affairs will ever 
disturb us, but it has one serious aspect; this insistence upon indi- 
vidualism, upon the interest of the single pupil as the determining 
motive in our educational aim and method has directly stimulated 
just such irrational excrescences as have here been outlined. 

We have observed how frequently the progress of certain ideas 
seems to hinge upon the popularity of a telling word or phrase, and 
it was easy to forecast the charm that would inhere for many minds 
in the phrase, “ Individualism in education.” Any theory that makes 
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for the ascendancy of the individual over the interests of the whole 
race is liable to find numerous adherents in our midst; an aversion 
to recognize the weight of historical authority is characteristic of 
entire sections of our community. The inferences that have been 
drawn from this elevation of personal native impulse to the dignity 
of a master principle in education were, I am sure, foreign to Pres. 
Eliot, the distinguished promulgator of this theory, for none is more 
profoundly imbued than he with the value of the accumulated his- 
torical experience of the race. 

We can not afford to ignore in our educational innovations, in 
our great forward movements, the contributions to educational 
truth that are a heritage sanctioned by the test of time and experi- 
ence. Sound progress will result from logical evolution, not from 
upheaval. 

Now, then, what does the actual experience of the school reveal 
with respect to the need of granting this election of subjects to pupil 
and parent? 

The pupil of the preparatory school is not in a position to estimate 
correctly his own powers, to realize what is more or less conducive 
to his intellectual welfare. On the threshold of a new subject, he 
can not judge whether this subject in its advanced stages will or will 
not appeal to his interest. Many a youth who has struggled desper- 
ately in the initial pursuit of his Latin and Greek, has developed into 
an enthusiastic classical student. Many who at the outset disclose 
a ready faculty to solve geometrical questions manifest both distaste 
and impatience for higher mathematics. Even for an experienced 
teacher, it is a momentous question to pass on the special capacities 
of the young student. For the pupil or for the parent who is not 
a trained observer, a premature decision may mean the mistake of 
a lifetime. Fortunately, their own inclination prompts our young 


people to seek in most cases the advice of those whose experience 


makes them competent to judge —their teachers. And it is char- 
acteristic that the conscientious students, even at the threshold of 
college, when they are obliged to make their election, are apt to be 
distressed. They dread above all, that in choosing one or more 
attractive courses, they may neglect an intrinsically valuable element 
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President's of training, and they prefer to put the responsibility of choice upon 
their teachers who have acquired from daily contact with them 
through a number of years a knowledge of their mental powers. 
College professors will certainly appreciate this aspect of the ques- 
tion when they recall the vagueness of statement by which their 
students frequently justify their preferences for this or that subject. 

Broadly stated, the novice can never gage the educational value 
of a subject; such knowledge presupposes the maturest reflection, 
abundant practical experience, and great professional insight. Not 
only for the present, but permanently, election of studies in the pre- 
paratory school by the pupil or parent is harmful. When judgment 
abdicates to capriciousness, such considerations as the true order 
of study, the laws of mental development, are but too likely to be 
ignored. 

The proper selection of studies may safely be left in the hands of 
the principal; as it makes the highest demands on his judgment, so, 
too, it constitutes one of his special prerogatives. 

No one, I daresay, will assume that I advocate the maintenance 
of an inflexible course of study which is to be applicable to all pupils. 
We have advanced beyond that stage these many years, certainly 
since the rise of scientific and technical schools, and there probably 
exists no preparatory school of any standing that has not elaborated 
at least two parallel courses of study. The real problem lies in 
fixing their relation to each other, in determining what elements they 
are to have in common, where and to what extent they shall differ- 
entiate, where unity of educational thought may be maintained in 
spite of divergent trend. Nothing affects more vitally the conduct 
of a preparatory school than these questions of adjustment and pro- 
portioning of studies. They bear testimony to the thought and 
originality of the principal. It is here where the individual life of a 
school reveals itself, where the peculiar conditions find expression, 
that distinguish each school from all others. To fathom the nature 
of all these conditions, to appreciate the power of tradition and 
environment on the personnel of his school, is a responsibility which 
the principal can share with no one else. To paraphrase a recent 
utterance of one of our great jurists, “ Here decades of experience 
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” 


outweigh cycles of theory.” So delicate a problem is this of adjust- President's 


ment, that within the same school and with the same body of teach- wae 
ers, it is a variable quantity, according to the intellectual average of 
successive classes of pupils; the alignment of studies that is effective 
with those of moderate capacity will prove irksome to students of 
more vigorous mental tone. It is this faculty of adaptation to 
special conditions that secures elasticity of the school curriculum; 
it prevents the intellectual stagnation, the mechanical formalism 
that are at times inseparable from a large and unwieldy educational 
system. We must call-for the unrestrained privilege of adjustment 
of our work, provided we succeed in carrying our pupils to the in- 
tended goal, and this is a demand that we must especially ask some 
of our friends in the college faculties to respect. It is only the college 
instructor who can properly measure the growing power of acquisi- 
tion which his students develop in the freer college atmosphere; we 
teachers make no attempt to gainsay his opinion on this point, but 
we know that he can not realize what is the rate of mental acquisition 
in the average school boy. He may specify the sum total of attain- 
ment that must be reached as a condition for college entrance, but if 
le map out in all its details the apportionment of the work through- 
out the preparatory course, as he and his colleagues deem such dis- 
tribution possible, he will invariably err in exacting for certain 


periods of the course what we from our practice know to be imprac- 
ticable. Recent efforts of this kind have again revealed just this 
cifficulty, which has its origin in a lack of immediate and personal 
experience. 

If one were to formulate briefly what the dominant note in the 
activity of a preparatory school principal should be, definiteness of 
aim would seem to me to comprehend all. In his relations to his 


pupils and their parents, in his instructions to his junior associates, 
there must be no uncertainty either as to the ulterior object of his 
work, or the means of attaining it, nor can he shirk the responsi- 
bility of taking a definite stand even on questions of larger issue, 
provided they touch the vital interests of his school work. If tem- 
porary obloquy be the outcome of such an attitude, it will prove a 
lighter burden to carry than the permanent injury that a school 
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system receives from a vacillating and inconsistent policy. Mental 
robustness is after all the crucial test whereby a master’s influence 
will be measured. It is steadily gaining recognition in the sphere of 
our private schools and academies, as it has long since found accept- 
ance in the affairs of the great English public schools. 

When recently the eminent master of Harrow, Dr Welldon, was 
raised to the bishopri¢ of Calcutta, the leading journal of London, 
dwelling upon the peculiar and delicate problems that would con- 
front the new incumbent amid the conditions prevailing in India, 
expressed its belief in his success in these words: “A successful head- 
mastership of a great school like Harrow is perhaps as good practical 
evidence as can be found of that combination of high intellectual 
qualifications with administrative capacity which the church needs 
in her rulers.” 

In the nature of things, the element of personal and individual 
responsibility is nowhere so potent along the whole line of educa- 
tional effort. The principal or head master is therefore in the pecu- 
liar position, that he must observe every movement, every tendency 
in the educational world. He receives the pupil into his care as he 
emerges from the primary and grammar school, and his plans are 
furthered or impeded by the quality of this preliminary training. 
Can he then omit from his careful consideration the conditions that 
obtain in those grades that are antecedent to his own work? He 
proceeds to equip his pupil for participation in the work of the col- 
lege and the scientific school, and his success will naturally depend 
upon what the colleges demand, and how they enforce their de- 
mands. Here is his immediate vocation, but aside from and beyond 
this which, as an educator, he recognizes as a relatively narrow pur- 
pose, he sets out to attain what may be regarded as the ideal of 
secondary education: so to dispose the content and sequence of 
the pupil’s work, that irrespective of its value for college entrance, 
it will in itself promote the natural development of each pupil and 
awaken marked special interests. 

I recognize that under present conditions we cannot approximate 
to this ideal until we have demonstrated our power to satisfy the 
colleges in that narrower sphere, which I have called our immediate 
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task. I gladly admit that in the college community that conception ps omy ee 
of an entrance examination is rapidly dying out that made of the 
examining officer a Rhadamanthus sitting in judgment, not only on 
the trembling novice, but quite as much on his teacher. Associa- 
tions like our own, and the recent joint conferences of college and 


school men dispose effectively of such views. And it is because 


open discussion of the situation has been so helpful in the past few 


years that I urge upon you the removal of the remaining difficulties, 
so that we may ere long identify sound college preparation with 
rational secondary education. Among teachers there is substantial 
agreement as to the most serious obstacle in our path. It is found 
on those pages of your college catalogues which concern require- 
ments for admission. No one of you, unless you have watched a 
boy or a girl of your own in the years immediately preceding college 
entrance, can appreciate the intense anxiety with which the peculiar 
wording of your requirements is scrutinized; how the textual differ- 
ences between one year’s catalogue and the next, between your cata- 
logue and that of your neighbor across the river are weighed; how 
inferences are deduced from any peculiarity that the youthful mind 
can detect in an unusual collocation of terms; how the young people 
are dominated, to an unnecessary and unreasonable degree, I admit, 
by the statements of their older friends in college who dwell upon 
the insistence of a certain examination officer on this or that sub- 
division of a subject. However emphatically we teachers may as- 
sure pupils that certain requirements are substantially identical, they 
argue that divergence of statements involves divergence of require- 
ments. Nor can I avoid reference to that most fruitful source of 
disturbance, the close perusal of sets of examination papers. Can 
you appreciate the dismay that is occasioned when a pupil discovers 
in them questions on topics which lie completely outside of the range 
called for in your official utterances? If we could but reduce to 
tabulation the endless queries that your catalogues suggest, and 
then have you realize the loss of time, the lack of certainty, the need- 
less agitation of mind thus caused, you would at once devise a 
formula that would remove these wasteful intrusions into our work. 
Surely the individuality of college instruction can be fully guarded 
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President’s within the college curriculum. In these days, when no school is 


address 


so situated that it prepares for one college solely, it can hardly be 
expected to bear in mind the individual peculiarities of this or that 
callege instructor. Why then, should it be necessary to perpetuate 
these differences of verbal statement in your catalogues when we 
know that fundamentally you are not at variance? To the average 
observer the present situation is full of logical inconsistencies. One 
specific instance may answer for many. Here is the case of two 
colleges, say Yale and Williams, whose entrance requirements seem 
to differ widely; to reassure our students we must create in the last 
school year distinctly differentiated courses for their respective can- 
didates, and yet the two colleges will interchange students at the 
end of the freshman year on the simple record of honorable dismis- 
sal. Was the differentiation at the entrance portals superfluous, or 
is the later transfer loosely made? 

If Williams, Amherst, Columbia, Vassar and Princeton, let us say, 
convinced that their requirements in Latin, Greek, mathematics and 
history cover the same ground, choose nevertheless to maintain 
their own methods of enunciating their demands, why not adopt this 
simple device? Let each of these colleges add in a foot-note, “ This 
requirement in Latin, or history, or mathematics, is identical with 
that of the following colleges.” 

Those who have undertaken to explain the present heterogeneous 
condition of affairs, allege that each college must guard its own 
standard of admission, and can not accept the judgment of any 
sister institution on so vital a matter. However fair a pretext this 
may have been, it should_not hold nowadays when all the better col- 
leges are in accord on questions of higher education, and recognize 
each other’s diplomas as equally valuable. Let me remove another 
assumption which I consider unfounded; the claim is entertained that 
by insisting on certain special demands the college secures a higher 
order of student. On this point, which involves the general intel- 
lectual status of our pupils, you will admit that we as teachers should 
have some judgment. Let me then say that our experience does 
not bear out this expectation. Home influence, family traditions, 
intimate companionship, are stronger tendencies in shaping the 
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choice of a college than special aptitude for its peculiar line of Peestiants 
studies. Often the student with the best mental equipment will 
tend toward a college whose requirements make but moderate de- 
mands on his powers, and the less efficient pupil will be impelled 
to essay the more complex demands of another college, even 
though his teacher endeavors to make him realize in advance that he 
can scarcely meet these demands. But this lack of interrelation be- 
tween the colleges, it will be alleged, this insularity, is one of theory 
mainly, not borne out in actual practice. It is a matter of general 
knowledge that almost all the leading colleges in our organization 
accept by special faculty vote an entering student’s record of a suc- 
cessful entrance examination at a sister institution and pass him 
without further test on requirements common to both. But would 
it not greatly add to the dignity of both colleges, if the privilege 
granted by special enactment were officially declared to be the policy 
of the college, if in this manner each college emphasized its appre- 
ciation of the standing and thoroughness of its rivals in the sphere 
of education? The larger educational policy of the day, we are re- 
peatedly told, aims to harmonize our individualizing tendencies. 
Could this end be accomplished more effectively than by simplifying 
the entrance examinations and instituting a common board of ex- 
aminers? To this matter I have called attention on a previous oc- 
casion, but it is well to urge its merits whenever and wherever oc- 
casion offers. No measure of reform is likely to prevail at the first 
assault on ingrained habit. It is, however, peculiarly proper to ad- 
vance this view once more in this university whose president some 
years ago made himself a prominent champion of this idea. 

Is it not most unaccountable that in our practical communities so 
antiquated a machinery of examinations should be allowed to con- 
tinue in force? It has always been cumbrous and unsatisfactory; it 
has latterly become a serious matter of expense, for the individual 
college now reaches out to secure constituency at the remotest points 
of the United States and creates scores of examining centers where 
formerly the burden of one sufficed to vex the weary college instruc- 
tor. 
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Beyond question, when the idea of an examining board just sug- 
gested has taken practical shape, the greater part of the incon- 
sistencies that now prevail will be removed, for the aim of the 
future examiner will be to determine an average attainment of 
the student sufficient to carry him forward with advantage to him- 
self in the collegiate studies. There should be no difficulty in 
stipulating definitely the degree of intellectual capacity required 
for the work of the freshman class, and the object of the ex- 
amining board ought to be to verify that the candidate 
has reached this average. I fear that in spite of the deter- 
mination announced earlier in this paper not to indulge in 
Utopian schemes, I am now dealing with possibilities that the 
majority of us will not realize. The more I say is the pity, for they 
are not unfeasible and will eventually come into fulfilment. Mean- 
while, if the various colleges will not accept identity of test as the 
basis of entrance examinations in identical subjects, we must demand 
in the interests of our pupils so much at any rate, that the colleges 
be clear in the statement of their requirements. Within the knowl- 
edge of many here present on the college as well as on the school 
side of the house, this caution is by no means a superfluous one. 
We are supposed to have a uniform English entrance test. The 
recommendations of the committee on English are repeated ver- 
batim in the catalogues of many of our best colleges. Here then is 
apparent identity of requirement; the goal we seek seems plainly in 
sight. And yet turn to the examination papers that have been con- 
structed on these lines of assumed identity. Is it possible, we are 
constrained to ask, that the statements of the committee are elastic 
enough to cover all these modes of inquiry? A number of books 
are assigned for study. In the eyes of one examiner study would 
seem to imply solely consideration of grammatical and philological 
problems, for another it presupposes an inquiry into the historical 
and political surroundings of the author, to one, knowledge of 
literary history supplies the truest test; to still another, literary ap- 
preciation. And would that it were possible to determine beyond 
cavil the preference of one and the same examiner for one definite 


line of inquiry; successive examination papers emanating from the 
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hands of the same examiner, furnish abundant evidence of the intel- Presthonge 
lectual dexterity of the author within the terms of the entrance re- 
quirement; could we but banish the thought of their effect on the 
candidate, they would appear to us as admirable as they are enter- 
taining. I shall be met on the part of the colleges with the state- 
ment that many of our difficulties arise from a tendency in the 
strongest men on their faculties to impress their individuality on 
every part of their work; the colleges can not well obviate these dif- 
ficulties without trenching, on the freedom of initiative in their best 
teachers, and they assure us on every occasion of their general in- 
clination to lessen the resulting hardships; but we feel that some- 
thing more is required than a mere favorable predisposition. The 
interests of education impose 2 solemn duty in this respect, and it 
is for the colleges to organize definitely with a view of removing all 
unnecessary divergencies. There will be but a few colleges ready 
to oppose their traditional peculiarities to a standard of acceptability, 
adopted by the majority of their compeers. And it can not be other- 
wise than that between these few recalcitrant colleges and the general 
preparatory schools there will arise a gradual estrangement. Such 
colleges will be obliged to associate with themselves a few schools 
that are ready to adopt a curriculum established to meet their pecu- 
liar desires. Perhaps they will prefer to draw for their student ma- 
terial upon a more limited constituency in the hope of securing ad- 
herencetotheir ideals. To a number of the preparatory schools it has 
long been clear that a simplified curriculum makes a higher quality 
of work possible than a complex one admits of, and they have dis- 
covered that the remedy lies in their own hands. They are gradually 
convincing the parents of their pupils that obstructionism of this 
kind is detrimental to effective preparatory work, and are directing 
their pupils toward those colleges that are genuinely sympathetic 
to the policy of unification. Convinced that as in other matters, 
so in education, isolation will soon become obsolete, I pass from 
this phase of the subject to urge the importance of another and a 
final consideration. 

With you, the leaders of educational thought in the colleges, 


we have cordially cooperated in every movement that aimed at 
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President's higher quality in preparatory work. What is accomplished to- 


day in English, in the teaching of the modern languages, and of 
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elementary science reveals when compared with the makeshifts of 10 


repens 


years ago, a degree of improvement that has been generally com- 


NE 


mended by the colleges. It has been accepted as proof of the ex- 
panding power and energy of the preparatory school. To many of 
us the privilege to participate in this activity, to assist now and then 
in guiding the current, has seemed the greatest charm of our pro- 
fessional life. If then at this stage we find it essential to plead for 
caution, for deliberation before further advances are urged, it is not 
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because we fail in sympathy. We welcome timely suggestions of 
reform, and we are ready to put to the test every improvement in 
method that we can reconcile with the practical considerations that 
must command our paramount attention, but we must not be over- - 
powered by the constant suggestion of new devices, new lines of 
work. These innovations succeed each other so rapidly that we 
have reached the end of our capacity to follow. We must above all 
deprecate the feverish unrest that has characterized the increase in 
demands in some of the college catalogues; the changes made at 
times within as short an interval as two years have been changes not 
in degree only but in kind. Like our pupils we teachers have been 
compelled to scrutinize from year to year the numerous catalogues, 
lest there escape our notice some momentous deviation from pre- 
vious requirements that finds its only record in the pages of the 
catalogue. I repeat, we have shared the enthusiasm for reforms 


that have made their advance from college to college; but we can 


not hide from ourselves the fact that one single innovation of this 
kind may compel us to undertake a redistribution of work through 
a whole series of classes, and that its value can only be estimated 
when it has been accorded the opportunity of quiet elaboration 








through these several years. 

We must therefore protest against the aimlessness that threatens 
our work, if each year’s announcements entail a partial reconstruc- 
tion of our curriculum. What developments does the immediate 
future promise in this direction? We are on the eve of receiving 
from the National committee on college entrance requirements an 
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elaborate report; it will embody conclusions, suggestions, probably 
programs of model courses; these are to be submitted by a number 
of subcommittees, each selected with a view to give it the greatest 
weight by the position and qualifications of its members. The care 
and thoroughness of the preliminary inquiry instituted by these 
committees warrant the belief that the several reports together with 
the summarizing report of the central committee will command the 
attention, if not the approval of the country, and its recommenda- 
tions as a whole or in part will be the foundation for a new adjust- 
ment of our preparatory work. There is little likelihood that more 
careful conclusions, more disinterested propositions than these will 
be reached in the immediate future. If then we are to mould the 
schedules of our preparatory schools to these recommendations in 
which we hope to find the last and probably the most mature prod- 
uct of our present convictions, let it be done with the understanding 
that after their acceptance no college will introduce any modifica- 
tion of these requirements within a period of 10 years. Let the 
preparatory schools be untrammeled in their effort to demonstrate 
in practice the value of these new courses. Any defects in the sys- 
tem may be noted within these 10 years, and preparation for their 
removal at a later date initiated. 

The calm that will follow upon the agitated discussions of the last 
decade will permit a complete assimilation in the preparatory school 
of the new requirements. It will insure for your entering classes a 
more efficient body of students. Above and beyond this, it will ap- 
preciably advance us to the goal that every preparatory teacher 
strives for, when admission to college or scientific school is but an 


incident in an harmoniously conceived scheme of secondary educa- 
tion. 
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Teaching Saturday, November 26, 10.14 a. m. 
= a. 

zens 
in public Room 309 Havemeyer hall 
schools 


NECESSITY OF TEACHING THE DUTIES OF 
CITIZENSHIP IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Dr Julius Sachs—lIt is advisable to begin as promptly as 


possible this morning. We have a very important topic before us 
and one which is likely to call forth considerable general discus- 





sion. When the executive committee had under consideration last 
spring the choice of topics for this meeting the general aspect of 
affairs was such that we felt that a discussion on citizenship might 
not be entirely inappropriate in a body of educators, among the 
most important of whose functions that of preparing for citizen- 
ship may rank. The development of affairs in our country since 
then has certainly not lessened the importance of this subject, and 
we feel that we were well advised in putting it forward as one of 
the leading topics of our session. The first paper on the subject 
is to be presented by Prof. James of the University of Chicago 
who has come specially from Chicago to give us the benefit of 
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his views. Without further ceremony I have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to you Prof. James. 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


BY PROF. E. J. JAMES, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The discussion of this subject may take the form of an answer 
to three questions. 

First, is there a need of a broader and deeper training for citizen- 
ship in the United States than we have at present? 





Second, if so can the school as such contribute toward supplying 
this need? 

Third, if it can by what methods may it accomplish most efficiently 
its portion of the work? 





It will conduce to clearness if in a few preliminary considera- 
tions we indicate in a general way the scope of the inquiry. The 
terms citizen and citizenship are used in legal and political liter- 
ature in so many different senses that it is desirable for us to de- 
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termine provisionally the particular meanings which we shall chiefly 
employ in this exposition. 

The constitution of the United States declares that all persons 
born or naturalized in the United States and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof are citizens of the United States and of the states 
wherein they reside. With such a definition a female infant is as 
truly a citizen of the United States as thé president of the Union 
himself, and if this be the accepted meaning training for citizen- 
ship would mean training for life in its widest and most compre- 
hensive sense, training for all those relations in which the human 
being stands in society. Such a conception is magnificent, as 
magnificent as the definition of citizenship itself, the broadest and 
most comprehensive ever given, but if it were adopted it would 
take us too far away from the underlying thought of the subject 
before us today. There is another objection to adopting in the 
present discussion the conception of citizen and citizenship implied 
in the constitution of the United States. The constitution de- 
clares that the citizens of each state shall be entitled to all the 
priviliges and immunities of citizens in the several states, and that 
no state shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States. It is 
plain from these declarations that the constitution has in mind 
the citizen as the subject of certain privileges and immunities, while 
the underlying thought of our topic today refers to the citizen 
rather as a subject of certain duties and obligations. The former 
directs its attention to protecting the individual in a certain sphere 
of right, in a certain sphere of individual liberty against the encroach- 
ments of the government whether state or national. The latter looks 
forward to training the citizen to assume and perform efficiently and 
consciously the duties and obligations which are involved in the idea 
of citizenship as a trust. The two conceptions are not at bottom 
perhaps different, but they represent two sides of the same thing, 
the one of which however is the most important for our immediate 
purpose. 


There is another common conception of citizen and citizenship 
which looks on the citizen as the subject of certain political 
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Teaching rights and of certain political duties, defined perhaps nearly enough 
duties of 


citizenship for practical purposes as the voting citizen, that is the citizen who 
in public 


— has the recognized right by the law to participate in the work of 


governing, directly or indirectly, either in the choice of public 
legislators and administrators or in the actual approval or con- 
demnation of proposals for legislation. This I think is perhaps 
the most common definition and the one which most people have 
in mind when they talk of the duties of the citizen. It is for our 
purposes too narrow a definition just as the former was too broad. 
In all countries which have come under the influence of European 
civilization, and above all in the United States of America, there 
is a steady tendency to draw into the sphere of social and political 
work a large class of the population which generally speaking is 
not recognized as belonging to the class of voting citizens, namely 
the women. To an ever increasing extent we are relying upon 
the women to foster and protect those common social and to some 
extent political interests which are of fundamental importance to 
modern society. Of course where the franchise is extended to 
woman as in sotne of our American states she has entered the 
class of voting citizens in the fullest extent, but she is none the 
less a citizen for the purposes which we have in mind in this dis- 
cussion in those states where only a partial suffrage is extended to 
her, as in school or charitable matters and even in those states 
where no privileges in this respect whatever are accorded her. 

We shall use the term citizen in this discussion then to embrace 
that entire class of the population to whose interest and activity, 
direct and indirect, we look for the promotion of those fundamental 
political interests upon which the fate of our government and of 
our nation depends. Many social interests are tending all the time 
to pass over into the sphere of political interests, and nearly all 
of them are affected at one point or another by their relation to 
political interests. Consequently it is impossible to draw a sharp 
line between social and political interests even if it were desirable 
and it is not desirable where for all the practical purposes of this 
discussion they are identical. 





Is there then, to come to the first question we have asked, any 
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need in the United States at present of a broader and deeper train- 
ing for the duties of such citizenship as is implied in the above 
remarks? Do our men and women need today a more careful 
training in the direction of qualifying them for their duties as cit- 
izens and in the direction of stimulating their ambition and their 
desire to perform these duties? 

This question for the purposes of our discussion I desire to divide 
again into two parts. First, is there any need of a higher standard 
of civic conscience and civic intelligence in the United States to- 
day? Second, can this higher standard be brought about by any 
conscious effort on the part of society? I take it the first portion 
of the question is almost purely a rhetoric one. It is one which 
everybody would answer in the affirmative as soon as he under- 
stands its meaning. It is a question which would be answered in 
the affirmative, not merely for the United States today, but for 
all nations at all times, for surely there will always be need of a 
higher standard of civic intelligence and civic conscience in all 


communities as long as human society has not become perfect. 
Certainly this is true of all communities governed by absolute 
rulers. In such societies the interests of the community as a whole 
are intrusted to the intelligence and the unselfishness of a single 


man or of a single man and his immediate advisers. Surely in no 
form of government is there a plainer need of a high and of an 
even degree of intelligence to discern what is for the interest of the 
community, governed by such a man or group of men, or of a high 
standard of unselfishness and devotion to duty, to insure that these 
interests shall be adequately looked after. 

There is no less doubt that in a society governed by an aristoc- 
racy, by a comparatively small portion of the community, there is 
need for the same farsighted intelligence, for the same pure and 
devoted unselfishness in order to insure that the trust placed in the 
hands of these few people shall be administered in an intelligent 
and conscientious manner for the general interest of the community 
as a whole. 

All would agree that in the case of a democracy, in the case of a 
community which vests the interests of all in the hands of all, in- 
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Teaching trusting the fate of society to a numerical test, a mere counting 
duties of S 


fatremie » Of heads so to speak, in such a society there is an equally great 
— need of an ever advancing standard of civic intelligence and con- 
science, intelligence by which the community shall see its way to 


measures which are necessary and desirable for its welfare, con- 





science that will enable the individual and the community to sac- 
rifice its narrow and selfish interests upon the altar of the common- 
wealth. And though the necessity for this is perhaps not greater 
in the democracy than in other forms of government, the means 
of obtaining it are if anything more difficult and as much more 
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difficult as the standard of society and of government is higher and 
more ideal. So difficult is it in the thought of men to accomplish 
these ends that the wisest, the most thoughtful, the most farseeing 
scholars and thinkers of the race have almost without exception 
declared that owing to the absolute impossibility of securing this 
training democracy as a permanent form of human society is im- 
possible. This view seems entirely reasonable on the face of it. 
The art of government demands the very highest intelligence and 
skill of which any society is capable. To develop that intelligence, 
to develop those qualities necessary to administer it, it seems plain 
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that a certain degree of leisure, that a certain type of life devoted 
to high ideals is necessary, and how can a class of people, the great 
majority, whose entire time is occupied in earning enough to keep 
soul and body together, whose backs are bowed down to the 
ground with the burdens which they must bear, whose intellects 
are dwarfed and stunted in the atmosphere in which they must 
live, how is it possible that such men should ever develop those 
qualities of mind and heart necessary to make the governors of a 
state? Were the thinkers not right in a certain sense? Is democ- 
racy possible in any state of society in which the great mass of the peo- 
ple must be hewers of wood and drawers of water in the sense in 
which the great majority of human beings have been since the 
dawn of history? And has not this consideration a deep meaning 
for us in the face of the social and economic struggles of our day 
and our country? Is a democracy possible if the vast majority 
of the people are so absorbed in the mere task of holding soul and 
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body together that they have no time to give to intellectual, moral Teaching 
a duties of 


and physical improvement? A working day of 16 hours makes de- fitizemanip 
mocracy impossible, a working day of 12 hours makes it extremely *°®°°™* 
difficult. Will a democracy be possible till we have a_working day 

of eight or even six hours? These are questions which we need 

not discuss in this connection though they are vital to the question 

upon which this is based, the possibility of realizing a democratic 

form of government. 

We Americans should not deceive ourselves in this connection. 
We call our government a democracy and so it -is as compared 
with any form of government which has ever preceded it. So it 
is on the whole, we believe, as compared with any other form of 
government in existence today. But how far it has been and 
still is from realizing the conditions of a true democracy I think 
may be appreciated if you stop to reflect upon three or four salient 
facts in the history of this people. No community can be a 
democracy in which the social system is based upon human slavery, 
and our social system in the United States over a large extent of 
the territory was based upon slavery down to a time within the 
recollection of perhaps a majority of those present. No society 
can be a true democracy in which for any reason (and I care not 
how good the reason may be) a large part of the adult male popu- 
lation has practically no voice whatever in the government either 
directly or indirectly. That is a condition which is still true of a 
large part of the United States today. We have seen in the last 
IO years a steady process of disfranchisement of the negro going 
on in all the southern states where the negro forms a very large ele- 
ment of the population. It does not do for us in the north to object 
to this in a pharisaic spirit. It is a most serious problem. I ques- 
tion very much whether if in any northern state the same con- 
ditions should prevail as prevail in some of the southern states, 


we should not take the same decided ground as to the participa- 
tion of the colored man in the work of the government. But 
whether we should or not the simple fact is that wherever that 
attitude is taken there is certainly no democratic form of govern- 
ment possible. We have in such a state the interest of an entire 
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class of the population intrusted with little or no check to the 
good will and intelligence of an entirely different class of the popu- 
lation. Because we believe that such a state of things ends almost 
inevitably in the sacrifice of the interests of the disfranchised 
classes for the benefit of the others, do we believe that despotism 
is a bad form of government, do we believe that aristocracy is a 
bad form of government, and either or both only to be borne with 
as temporary forms through which human society must pass to 
its ultimate evolution ? 

But we are not even content in the United States with these 
conditions. We are about to add to the population of this coun- 
try a class of people in the recently acquired West India islands, 
and in the next to be acquired Philippines, a class of people who 
by no stretch of the imagination can be considered fit asso- 
ciates in the work of government with ourselves, a class of 
people therefore whose incorporation means just so far a delay of 
the time when our government can or will be an ideal democracy. 
I do not mean to say that this policy is a bad one. That must 
be decided upon other principles. I only care to point out what 
seems to me inevitable, that it is delaying for nobody knows how 
many centuries the period of true democracy in the United States 
of America. Since our own history as well as that of other nations 
proves that democracy is impossible unless the people are homo- 
geneous at least to the extent of having the same social and political 
ideals and of regarding each other as socially and _ politically 
equal. Perhaps this is well. It may be a part of the plans of the 
all-wise Director of the universe that governments and societies 
shall be turned and overturned till not in piecemeal here and there 
the millennium shall be realized, but as a whole the race shall march 
up from the depths of barbarism to the hights of civilization. The 
dream of many of our patriots that we could work out our own 
problems, that if we could only keep ourselves separate and dis- 
tinct from the world we might offer a perfect type of democratic 
government which by its beauty would draw all men unto it—it 


looks as if this ideal were as impossible of realization as the ideal 
of the early Christians, who saw in individual isolation and in the 
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development of individual qualities of mind and heart the means 
of regenerating the world. 

So in this large way I say we are not yet a true democracy even 
today, and if we are to realize the ends of democratic society in 
even a measurable extent we certainly need in a peculiar sense all 
the agencies at work which can be brought to bear on it to increase 
and spread abroad those qualities of mind and heart in the indi- 
vidual citizen and in the mass of the citizens which will secure the 
permanent interests of our society. But these larger points which 
I have touched on are not by any means the only evidence af- 
forded that we need a higher standard of civic intelligence and 
conscience. Passing over those sections of the country to which 
I have referred in which the race problem makes such a deep and 
abiding difficulty and those sections of the greater United States 
in which we have an alien population in the extremest sense of that 
term, we come to those portions of the country in which the con- 
ditions might be considered more favorable, namely the great 
cities in which we are apt to see the highest types of an advancing 
civilization. The evidences are here certainly abundant of the 
need of a higher standard of civic intelligence and conscience. I 
need not dwell on this. The spirit and action of the governments 
of our large cities in the United States are, generally speaking, as 
far removed from the ideals of a democracy as we can well imagine 
in an otherwise free state. Not only is the interest of the public 
frequently sacrificed to the interests of individuals, but the higher 
interests of society are frequently sacrificed to the lower. A gov- 
ernment of thieves and cut-throats some one described that of the 
city of New York to be many years ago. I leave it to those of 
you who know it now to judge how much it has improved, and 
unfortunately we can not lay the fault and blame of all these things 
upon the foreigner who. comes to our shores. While Boston and 
Chicago and New York may perhaps account for some of the 
difficulties under which they are laboring in a social and political 
way to the lack of homogeneity in their population, to the ignor- 
ance of large classes of foreigners who have streamed during the 


last generation or two into those centers, we shall find that much 
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the same sort of thing prevails in cities where no such cause can 
be assigned for them. I do not think on the whole that the city 
government of Philadelphia has been much better in the last 
30 years taken all in all than the city government of New York 
or Chicago or Boston. And in Philadelphia we have a homo- 
geneous population, an educated population, a well-to-do popula- 
tion; we have all those conditions which ought to make a demo- 
cratic experiment successful, and yet here we find repeated the 
same series of events which have occurred in the other great cities; 
we find here the same combinations on the part of unscrupulous 
politicians to plunder the public for the benefit of private indi- 
viduals, to sacrifice the higher to the lower interests of that society. 
Surely I need not stop longer upon this phase of my subject. 
Do we in the United States need a higher standard of civic intel- 
ligence and conscience than prevails at present ? 

The answer to the second part of my first question, can the 
standard of civic conscience and civic intelligence be raised by any 
conscious effort on the part of society ? is not by any means so 
easy to answer. Can the Etheopian change his skin or the leopard 
his spots? Can a man by taking thought add a cubit unto his 
stature ? Can society by taking thought supplant its existing 
ideals by new and higher ones ? 

It may be very plausibly argued that a nation’s ideals are a 
necessary outgrowth of its place in human history, of its environ- 
ment and of its national constituents, racial and cultural, and that 
. as these elements are practically beyond its control so its funda- 
mental ideals are unconscious, the outgrowth of a development over 
which it has had and can have but slight influence. One may 
point to the fact that a barbarous tribe in the process of emerging 
into a state of civilization must struggle for its existence against 
unfriendly elements of nature and of man. This struggle and the 
necessity for adopting certain specific lines of action, if it is to 
triumph ultimately, determines beyond any will or desire of the 
society itself the shape of its organization, its constitution, its ideals 


and its actions. It must become and remain a military society 
until this external danger has past. It is inconceivable that it 
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should by an action on its own part put peaceful and industrial 
ideals in place of military ones and still persist. 

And if passing over the earliest stages we come to a highly 
civilized condition the case is still the same. We can perhaps 
imagine that the Greeks might have organized a permanent form 
of government for all of Greece, but considering their racial pecul- 
iarities and their situation it is plain that such imaginings are vain. 
They could not probably have accomplished the work they did 
for civilization had they been able to do the other. Nor as we 
look back upon them now does it seem probable that by any 
amount of taking thought they could have escaped the fate pre- 
pared for them. The same thing is true of Rome and is probably 
true of us. And just as no Greek foresaw or could foresee the 
part which his race was to play in human civilization, and as no 
Roman dreamed or could have dreamed of the eternity prepared 
for his own race in human history, so probably no European or 
American can have even an inkling today of the things prepared 
for his posterity or his successors. It may then be plausibly argued 
that human beings secrete institutions as unconsciously as bees 
secrete honey and build political habitations as instinctively as the 
latter build their cells. If this be true in any absolute sense then 
vain is our striving of course, or rather if we strive it is because 
of an internal necessity which itself is a part of the eternal plea. 

The history of Prussia is one of the most remarkable and in- 
teresting among the records of modern states. Here is an instance 
of a strong and vigorous dynasty taking piece after piece of most 
unpromising territory and welding these discordant, dissevered, 
belligerent and in some instances far separated communities into 
one strong, compact and wonderfully energetic state. The work 
was done by blood and iron. Could the ideals of such a people 
have been other than military? If it were conceivable, let us sup- 
pose that by taking thought it had been possible to supplant these 
military ideals by those of industrialism, what would have become 
of the state ? It would have perished utterly from the face of the 
earth. Take our own people, would it have been possible for us to 
have developed the ideals characteristic of our history if we had been 
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surrounded by strong civilized nations able and willing in case 
of our weakness to take our territory from us or prevent us from 
obtaining more ? 

A keen European observer has said that the people of the 
United States are not a nation in any true sense of that term. 
They are merely a huge joint-stock company organized to exploit 
the resources of the North American continent. Is there not 
more than a grain of truth in this remark? Does it not explain 
much in our national history and in our present society? The 
exploitation of our soil, the destruction of our forests, the filling 
up of our rivers and harbors with garbage and other refuse, the 
pollution of our water supply, the filth of our cities, are not these 
indications of an industria! company organized primarily for profit 
regardless of what ultimate effects for posterity flow from its ruin- 
ous and destructive race for wealth, rather than of a high-minded 
thoughtful, ideal commonwealth ? How much is a man worth 
means in our society how much money has he. The men we 
talk about and admire are the great organizers of railroads, banks, 
joint-stock companies, trusts, monopolies or the men who wreck 
these and found new enterprises upon the ruins. 

As a people we worship success, and the man who is successful 
in accumulating wealth commands public condonation if not respect, 
no matter what methods he adopts to amass his wealth, provided he 
manages to keep out of the penitentiary. Merciless cruelty in 
competition, corruption of courts and legislators is overloked if 


. only wealth is piled up. And if a portion of it is given to hospitals, 


or education, or churches, or the army, we are ready to sing the 
praises of the donor without inquiry as to the methods by which 
it has been accumulated or ‘the source from which it is drawn. 
Under the inexorable stress of the competitive system combined 
with the enormous rewards in money and honor which we tender 
to the victors in this bitter struggle, can we wonder that our 
youth get their ideals rather from practical life about them than 
from the moral precepts of any system of training afforded by 
school or church ? 


We find this appeal to the financial side of my question almost 
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overwhelming. In Chicago for example we are struggling today Teaching 
uties 0 


over the question whether 50-year franchises should be given to citizenship 
e in public 


our street railway companies with practically no compensation or **?°°™ 


at least very inadequate compensation. It is at bottom largely an 
ethical question. Important public interests are at stake. The wel- 
fare of posterity hangs in the balance. Now we hear the argument 


, 


advanced by the “ business interests” in the city that this struggle 


is injuring the city’s credit. Refusing 50-year franchises makes 
it difficult to borrow money in New York for extension and im- 
provement, as it makes the security uncertain. And making these 
street car securities uncertain makes the public wary of other 
Chicago securities by sympathy, and thus there is real danger 
that permanent interests of the community will be sacrificed to a 
shortsighted fear of making it hard to borrow money. 


In every direction we find the “ business interests’ working to 
‘ 


lower the level of our morality. It is the union of the “ eminent 


, 


citizen ” with the bribe-taking politician which threatens our whole 


body, social and politic today. Our politics can never rise much 
above our business and till the level of the latter is raised the 
former can not be greatly exalted. The moral level of our business 
is determined chiéfly by the conditions under which it is done and 
till the latter are changed the former is not likely to be materially 





altered. The change in these conditions however depends largely 
upon unconscious causes. We are not likely to bring about this 
change by direct moral training of the parties concerned. If we 
would affect it greatly it must be by the indirect method of chang- 


io Salad ieanenee ee 


ing the conditions under which business is done. 


tans 


Is there then no hope of improvement ? I would say there is 
but my answer is based rather on faith than sight. I believe that 
improvement is destined to be steady because the conditions of our 
life are changing for the better, chiefly from causes over which we 
have as individuals or as a nation but slight control. Moreover on 
one side of this subject of citizenship viz, the performance of social as 
distinct from political duties, there are many signs of an awaken- 
ing and of admiring standards. 





I can not carry this line of thought further but must be content 
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with expressing my belief on this point without trying to give a 
reason for the faith that is within me. I think there is a narrow 
margin within which we can by conscious effort affect and improve 
our national ideals. Human society is becoming more self con- 
scious as the years run on and with a growing self consciousness 
comes a certain power of self determination far smaller than we 
often imagine, within much narrower lines than we should like, 
and yet great enough to make it worth our while to try to direct 
it along higher and ever higher lines. 

Even here however it must be accomplished chiefly by more or 
less roundabout means, directed not so much toward improving 
individuals by appeals addressed to their reason or conscience as 
by changing the conditions under which they act. Thus I think 
the prohibition movement has a profound influence on society in 
the United States not so much by the direct influence on indi- 
viduals in the matter of persuading them to refrain from the use 
of alcoholic liquors as by its success in throwing around large 
classes of our people and specially our young people certain re- 
strictions legal, social and religious preventing them from acquir- 
ing the habit of drinking. The movement for hospitals, for pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals have resulted in training up a new 
generation to which the cruelty which did not disturb the nerves 
of our ancestors would be utterly appalling. 

Systematic effort then devoted toward raising the level of social 
and political intelligence and action may within certain limits help 
to advance the standards of civic conscience and civic intelligence. 
But it must be a wide effort or series of efforts directed along 
many different lines and toward many different concrete aims. It 
is rather the resultant of many forces than the result of any one. 

Now can the school contribute to this result and in what way ? 
Here again I can only express my own conviction or belief on the 
subject to the effect that it can do something, though not very 
much, a something however which is well worth doing. But we 
must not delude ourselves on this point. The successful school is 
itself one of the most striking institutions and one of the most es- 
sential parts of the social and political system of which it is an 
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outgrowth. Its standards, its aims, its methods are practically de- ree 


termined by those of the society which it serves. The limits within ¢it#emship 
1 schools 


which it can directly alter the latter are very narrow. A schoo 
which should succeed in instilling into its pupils a very different 
set of ideals and standards from those of the society in which they 
must live and work would be far more likely to ruin the career 
of its pupils than to raise the level of the society. 

We see around us many instances of this lack of adjustment 
to their environment on the part of the graduates of our schools. 
I have watched the careers of many college men for example in 
business, law and politics. They find the actual state of things 
are often so different from their ideas formed in college that they 
are apt to run to one of two extremes. They either retire alto- 
gether from the conflict and become sour and carping spectators 
of the passing show or they throw all scruples to the winds and 
straightway become worse than the lowest of their competitors. 
It is a delicate matter to discuss but I believe that it would be 
logically speaking perfectly possible to instill such a lofty standard 
of conduct and feeling in the pupils of our schools as would make 
them entirely unfit to live in our existing society. I do not think 
that this would be practically speaking possible, as the training 
of the home, of the street, of society and even of the church tends 
to counteract any tendency to a too rapid upward movement. 

To what extent would it be advisable to eliminate all elements 
of competition in a school which is to prepare boys for actively 
earning a living in our American society. Suppose we could ac- 
tually eradicate for one generation all the stimuli to activity which 
come from the desire to get ahead of some one else, certainly a 
low form of stimulus, would these pupils be fitted to hold their 
own in the modern industrial conflict ? 

The successful school must keep in touch with the rest of the 
society of which it is a part, and by successful school I mean the 
school which is to perform the best service for its society. Within 
these limits the higher the standards and ideals the better, and I 
believe that the school may do something in this way to lift some- 
what the level of the future citizen above what it would have been 
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without this conscious effort on the part of the school. I say some- 
what because you will find that in the very devices you adopt to 
interest your pupils in these things the same spirit will show itself 
and will prevail which permeates the atmosphere about the child 
at home, in the street and even in the Sunday school and church. 
Thus a mock congress or city council, if it becomes interesting 
and vital, will soon call forth from the boys manifestations of that 
same spirit in them which disgraces the real congress and the real 
council in real life. I have even found school boys selling their 
votes for candy or trading them off for votes in return. 

I have said all these things, my friends, not for the sake of dis- 
couraging direct effort in the schools to advance the standards of 
civic conscience and intelligence, quite the contrary, but to prevent 
us after attempting to do something in this line from experiencing 
that most dangerous of all discouragements, the feeling that we 
have accomplished little or nothing when we hoped to accomplish 
much, a form of discouragement which often leaves us in a worse 
state than before and prevents us from putting forth the most 
strenuous efforts to accomplish what we can, even though that be 
little. After all that can be said against it, after all deductions are 
made and all allowances granted, acknowledging that we can do 
but little, yet I think that little is very important and deserves the 
most careful, strenuous and patient effort of which we are capable. 
By what methods can the school work toward this end of advanc- 
ing the civic ideals in the minds of its pupils ? 

I have purposely avoided up to this time using the word patriot- 
ism so often used in this connection, not because it is the last- re- 
fuge of scoundrels, as Dr Johnson says, but because I believe that 
patriotism in the ordinary every day sense is as fully developed 
in our modern states as is needful for the best interests of humanity. 
The feeling of that love of one’s country which leads one to stand 
by it right or wrong, which leads one to advocate its interests as 
against the interests of the rest of the world is surely strong 
enough for all good purposes which it may serve, and even that 
higher form which leads one to lay down one’s life for it on the 
tented fields or in the stress of battle, is, thank God, so common in 
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this country that it need not be artificially encouraged. The presi- 


dent of the United States can raise an army of half a million men ¢itizemship 


to fight in any cause, good, bad or indifferent for which the coun- 
try will take up arms. He could raise five times that number for 
any issue which involved the safety of our union. Surely this form 
of patriotism does not need special care or protection. It is that 
other kind of love of country which fills the citizen’s breast with a 
sense of responsibility for the right exercise of all his privileges and 
the performance of all his duties as a citizen, which stimulates him 
to care for the public interest as carefully as for his own, which 
leaves him no rest of mind or body till he has qualified himself 
for the exercise of the holy trust committed to his charge and till 
he has acquitted himself in the actual exercise of the trust as be- 
comes a man of such opportunities and privileges, this is the patri- 
otism we need to develop. | 

Now what can the school do to prepare its pupils for their duties 
as citizens conceived in this wide and comprehensive sense? In 
the first place we may surely claim that every good school in so 
far as it is a good school, prepares necessarily and directly for citi- 
zenship. The qualities which the good school trains and develops 
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are all qualities not only useful but necessary to a good citizen. . 


The habits of promptness, of exactness, of faithfulness to duty, of 
obedience, the sense of comradeship, of solidarity, of common 
spirit, of mutual forbearance, of love for the school which every 
good institution fosters and must foster as a necessary part of its 
work, all these are habits and qualities characteristic of the good 
citizen. The lesson in arithmetic involving as it does patient 
training in perfect accuracy, training in absolute honesty of idea 
and expression must have a profound influence on the character 
of the pupils which will reflect itself in the life of the subsequent 
citizen, and so of other lessons. The best training for a demo- 
cratic citizenship is life in a democracy, the best training for free 
citizenship is life in a free state, so the best training for citizenship 
which the school can give is life itself in a good school. In so far 
then we agree to a certain extent with those who maintain that this 
problem will take care of itself. Let the school do its duty as a 
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school, and the best training for citizenship will emerge as a 
necessary incident. 

But I think we may go farther and maintain that the school 
may do something more. A school may be what is currently 
known as a good school, may be what pedagogic experts would 
pronounce to be a good school and yet fail to do as much for this 
training for citizenship as it should, as lies within its easy reach. 
In other words it is possible for the good school by taking thought, 
by conscious effort to accomplish something more in the direction 
of training for citizenship than would be accomplished as a mere 
incident to its regular work. 

In what way can it do this further work ? I should say in two 
directions, on two sides, on what has been called the habit side 
on the one hand and the knowledge side on the other. We fail 
to recognize fully the real importance of the school to the child. 
We speak of the school and of its training as a preparation for 
life. We lose sight of the fact that it is life. The child is not 
preparing for life merely, it is living day after day and hour after 
hour and each moment of this life has the same claims to considera- 
tion as living as do the proudest and most important moments of 
adult achievements. Things should be done here, habits should 
be developed here not merely because of their relation to a life to 
be led hereafter but to a life which is now being lived. If we can 
make the life of the child in school a life of sweetness and light, a life 
of usefulness to its teachers, to its fellow pupils, to the school, to its 
little community, to the child itself we shall have taken a long step 
toward guaranteeing that its future life as an adult citizen will fol- 
low a like course. Much may be done in direct and indirect ways 
to bring this about. | 

I know some schools where the children keep the order, make 
the rules of conduct and enforce them. There is a danger in this, 
a pedagogical as well as a practical one. It is perhaps possible 
to force duties and responsibilities on children at too early an age. 
Due regard to their lives as children should ‘be maintained, but 
it is astounding to one who has not actually investigated the facts 
how far a tactful and considerate teacher can carry the policy of 
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letting the children govern themselves in school and thus prepare 
themselves for life in a self governing state. There is undoubtedly 
much truth in the remark that the despotic government of our 
schools, where they are governed at all, is not the best preparation 
for life in a democracy. ‘We may allow that far more may be done 
in the way of introducing self government into our high schools 
and colleges and even into our grammar and primary schools than 
is done at present and every’step in this direction which is an easy 
and natural outgrowth of the growing sense of a common respon- 
sibility for common things will probably be of advantage. A clear 
perception on the part of the child that rules of conduct are the 
necessary outgrowth of the purpose of the body to which he be- 
longs, and that it is a part of his duty not merely to obey these 
rules himself but to insist that others shall obey them also would 
go far to remedy some of the worst features of our school life. 
Our children regard it as a solemn duty to refuse to inform upon 
one another, and in this feeling the teachers under the circum- 
stances naturally confirm them and the false standard of ethics thus 
begotten in the schools, carried up into the college goes on out into 
life to work its ruinous havoc. 

One of the gravest dangers to our body social and politic is the 
indifference of the average citizen to the infractions of law com- 
mitted by his fellow citizen. He thinks he does enough or perhaps 
more than enough if he obeys the law himself and does not con- 
sider it a part of his business to see that his neighbor also obeys 
it. That quickened sense of common interest which resents the 
infraction of a law as an insult to one’s self, considered as a part 
of the community which made the law, and as a personal injury 
to one’s own highest interest is almost lacking among us as a peo- 
ple. It is only a step from condoning a disregard of the law by 
one’s neighbor to disregarding it one’s self on the ground that 
he has no better right to disregard it than we. This unwillingness 
to bring our neighbors to time, an outgrowth perhaps of some of 
the best qualities in the American people, is really a serious danger 
to our body politic, and accounts in part for the flagrant disregard 
of law and the general inefficiency of our administrative system. 
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We find this same characteristic in the school, a feeling not only 
that it is mean to inform upon one’s neighbor, but that it is the 
highest ethics to protect him when guilty of an offense even to 
the extent in extreme cases of lying in his behalf. Is not this a 
necessary concomitant of a system of law made upon despotic 
principles imposed upon the children from above without any word 
of their own and without any attempt to get them to realize its 
reasonableness? In society outside of the school is it not perhaps 
to some extent a relic, a survival of the time when law was an im- 
position from above rather than an expression of the common will? 
In those cases in which the children are intrusted with the disci- 
pline there is a marked development of a common interest in the 
preservation of order which distinguishes such schools from the 
typical one in a refreshing way. Such experiments as the George 
jr republic though possibly only of limited application demon- 
strate how early the power of reasonable self-government develops 
in children and youth under favorable conditions. 

A school may moreover do something in the way of developing 
public spirit by interesting its pupils in the active promotion of its 
interests. I know schools in which the children have by contrib- 
uting a little here and a little there transformed the school house 
from an unattractive looking barrack into relatively speaking a 
bower of beauty and light. Those children must have carried that 
impulse out into the wider life of the state and community. In 
some instances the children have been trained long before leaving 
school to a participation in the life of the community itself, notably 
in the cleaning city leagues organized in many places to improve 
the conditions prevailing in and about the school yards. This 
work must be done with tact and discretion, but its results can not 
fail to be beneficial if it accomplishes nothing more than begetting 
a repulsion in the breasts of the children for dirty streets and 
dirty alleys, which will lead them to refrain from littering them up 
themselves and will set before them higher standards which they 
may subsequently in active adult life help to realize. 

I can not help feeling that the typical good school does not do 
all that it might at present in the way of utilizing the natural and 
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spontaneous expression of the common life of children which starts 
up as freely as the flowers in spring along the pathway of school 
life, the games on the playgrounds, the baseball clubs, the football 
teams, the athletic associations, the literary societies, the debating 
clubs and the countless other forms in which in our society more 
perhaps than in any other in the world, the spirit of initiative en- 
terprise and common endeavor finds an outlet. All these are real 
life for the children, not mock representations of what their 
elders are doing, and consequently through them they may get 
that most efficient training of all for subsequent duties which comes 
from learning to do by doing. Hence it is doubly, nay infinitely 
more, important that they should apply here the same principles 
of action which we should like to see applied in the larger forum of 
industrial, political, and social effort. At this point a lever may 
be applied which may gradually help to raise the level of con- 
science and intelligence in our secondary schools, so that many 
of the things which have disgraced their life and the life of the 
college in this country may disappear. Our athletic life in col- 
lege and out of it has displayed unfortunately the same evil qual- 
ities and aspects, in other directions and other forms, as our social, 
industrial and political life. If we can begin with the children in 
the school to instil higher moral standards in their actual every- 
day actions, in their own real life, we may do something however 
small which will help for the improvement of society. So much 
for what may be termed the habit side in the training of our chil- 
dren for higher citizenship. 

What can be done on the knowledge side? I feel that here also 
much more may be done in the way of imparting vital information, 
that is information which takes hold of the child in such a way 
as to influence his imagination, his interests and his activities than 
has been done hitherto. I think you will do me the justice to say 
that I have not exaggerated the power of the school in this matter. 
I think however we ought not to underestimate it. 

Men will give time and energy and thought to those things in 
which they are vitally interested. The things which interest them 
are largely, as indicated above, predetermined by circumstances 
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over which they have little control, chiefly by national ideals which 
are for the individual mainly given quantities. Fortunately for 
us politics does interest the American. He is however often inter- 
ested in relatively unimportant aspects of the subject. It should 
be the task of the school to interest him in the more vital pagts in 
such a way as to lead to an ever advancing standard of political 
intelligence and conscience. I believe it is possible to interest 
the children in our schools in the functions and organs of govern- 
ment in such a way that they will have a deeper and more intel- 
ligent interest in our political machinery and in our higher political 
problems than they otherwise would have and withal higher stan- 
dards of their duties as citizens toward these problems than would 
otherwise be the case. 

Our cities are full of opportunities to interest the children in 
even the complicated things and so-called mysteries of our munici- 
pal government. The policeman is a familiar figure and an in- 
teresting one to most children. What does he do? What right 
has he to take a man against his will to the court or the jail? Who 
authorized him to do this? Who pays him? Where does the 
money come from? Questions which every intelligent child of 10 
years of age has asked The girls are as much interested in such 
questions as the boys. 

They see the garbage man taking the refuse, the sewer man 
cleaning the sewer, they hear the gong and see the fire engine 
plunging by and racing after it they observe it using the fire plug. 
Coming home they see a red card on the door of some neighboring 
house warning them to keep away for fear of infection. All these 
things offer the chance if teachers were intelligent and would use 
it to inform the child, to interest him, to plant the germ of a high 
ideal of public service. The election day with its holiday features 
and closed saloons offers another chance to teach other lessons. 
I was much surprised some time ago on an occasion when the 
papers of Chicago were day after day filled with the details of a 
murder trial to have a lad of 10 years of age, who without my 
knowledge had been reading the accounts of the trial, ask me some 
questions about the jury, and as I answered one he asked another 
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and still another until he had obtained a fair notion of the consti- Teaching 
duties of 


tution and functions of the jury in our modern legal system. In- — 


terested in this case I took occasion to talk with other boys of the **®°°™ | 


same age about the same subject and found it possible to interest 
them all in its discussion. Our daily life is full of opportunities to 
interest children in the organization and work of one or another 
side of our national or state as well as local government. 

I am inclined to think therefore that systematic instruction in 
the organs and functions of government and in the organs and 
functions of social institutions in general may be given to children 
from the very earliest age of school life, and that it can be given 
in such a way as to lead to an ever widening and deepening interest 
in political and social affairs, an interest which would mean much 
to the future citizen and through him to future society. Social 
and political study should be a constituent of our school curriculum 
from the kindergarten to the university. It should run parallel 
with nature study and with literature study from beginning to the 
end. 


The methods employed must be adapted to the age of the child. 
Such instruction would be a part of the work of every class, in 
connection specially with history in the lower grades and in the 
upper grades in connection with the current event element now 
such a common feature of instruction in many schools. Gradually 
the subject would be differentiated till in the seventh and eighth 
grades and upwards the era of the textbook instruction could 
commence, and combined with observation of the actual work of 
government within the range of the pupil’s ability, end in the 
careful and elaborate work of a special student in the university 
seminary. 
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‘The organization of mock congresses and city councils and par- ' 
liaments and courts might all play a part in this comprehensive {] 
scheme of enlightening the pupils as‘to the functions and organs of 
our social and political institutions and in the work of deepening and 





rendering more permanent their interest in such matters and raising 
even higher their sense of duty and right in this sphere of action. 
To do this work well the teachers themselves must be educated 
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and trained and informed and interested in these matters as they 
are not, alas, at present but certainly as they ought to be if they 
are to be guardians of our future citizens. 

It would be desirable to work out a careful syllabus of instruction 
in this subject for the guidance of the teacher, extending from the 
lowest grades to the highest, a syllabus which worked over again 
and again through many different schools and by many different 
teachers might in course of time become as well adapted to its 
purposes as the syllabus in mathematics or language used already 
in many of our schools. 

We must not of course lose sight of the fact that here as in so 
many other departments of life it is the letter which killeth but the 
spirit which maketh alive. The highest success in this work can 
only be achieved by the enthusiastic, competent and in this de- 
partment well instructed teacher. He, alas, will be the exception 
but even the average run may accomplish something worth the 
while if their interest: be aroused and the necessary mechanical 
means be put at their disposal. 

If this association and similar bodies were to become convinced 
that the point of view represented in this paper is correct, namely 
that we need a higher standard of civic intelligence and civic con- 
science, and that the school may do more than it is doing to pro- 
mote this end, and if this association and similar bodies were to 
work earnestly to have more attention given in our schools to’ this 
matter than at present, we should soon have a large supply of more 


or less valuable textbooks, and what is more to the point a stead- 


ily improving quality in these books, so that in course of time the 
means of instruction would become so efficient that the average 
teacher could with conscientious devotion to duty achieve good 
results. 

There is a possibility in all this of overshooting the mark. It 
is easy to disgust the pupil with this sort of instruction. The typical 
work in civil government often accomplishes this sad result. It is 
easy to set before the pupil mawkish twaddle which can only re- 
sult so far as it has any effect in injuring the morals and intellects 


of its victims. Some of the French textbooks on civics are illus- 
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trations of what may easily happen here. It is easy to give false Teaching 


views of history and government as do many of the German text- 


books. It is very difficult on the other hand to find and follow **#°°™* 


the golden mean, but all this does not militate against the wisdom 
of the attempt to solve this difficult and important problem, a 
problem growing more difficult and more important every day as 
our social and political questions become more complicated and 
pressing. 

While we must grant that the education of the citizen is a com- 
plex resultant of all the forces, family, social, political, religious, 
commercial, educational which are working upon the child from 
its earliest youth throughout life; while we must admit that though 
the school or college should give no time or place in its curriculum 
for the formal training of youth for citizenship, there would still 
be in the life of the school, of the playground, of the family, of 
society and of the street a most valuable element, nay perhaps the 
most valuable element in any possible training for citizenship. We 
maintain first, that this life itself at least in the school and on the 
playground may be made of far more use by the intelligent teacher 
than it is at present in the way of developing social and political 
habits in children which will be of use to the future citizen and in 
connection with these habits higher standards of duties and morals; 
second, that further aid can be given by systematic instruction in 
civics adapted to the age and mental development of the child 
and extending from the kindergarten through the college, an in- 
struction that shall inform the child as to the facts of our social 


and political life and interest him in the social as well as political - 


duties of a useful citizen. 
Discussion 


Rev. Mgr. Conaty—The most concise answer to the question of 
how to present the ideals of citizenship to the youth of this country 
would be given by saying “ Produce the ideal citizen,” and this 
production involves the cooperation of many influences, the home, 
the school, the church, the press, the various branches of civil gov- 
ernment. For educators the problem is, how shall the school pre- 
sent those ideals? In themselves those ideals are so fair and at- 
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tractive that if they exerted their full force the mode of presenting 
them would matter very little. A clear understanding of the term 


” 


“ American citizen” would suffice. 

In our experience we find it easy to arouse in young people feel- 
ings of admiration and enthusiasm which may be called elementary 
forms of the citizen’s temper, the popular mind may easily be ap- 
pealed to in the expression of ordinary patriotism as recent ex- 
perience has manifested; jealousy of foreign interference and quick- 
ness to resent what seems to be a national injury is never wanting. 
The most important need is an intelligent patriotism which begets 
good citizenship at home in times of peace not less than in the 
dreaded moments of war. 

If in spite of the intrinsic worth and in spite of early education 
with its enthusiasm, the ideals of citizenship have only a partial 
influence or no influence at all on men in practical life, it may be 
that as we grow up the ideal fades out, is obscured or totally 
effaced by influences of a concrete sort. It is the duty of the 
educator to detect and counteract such untoward influences, it is 
his duty to form the head and heart of the nation. 

The presentation of ideals means more than offering and accept- 
ing, it means retaining. The important thought is the develop- 
ment of habits of thought and will with a view to the permanence 
of the ideal impression. Efforts should be made to form a true 
national thought and thus crystalize public opinion. All thought 
to be lasting must be based on truth. Sentiment to be effective 
must have its source in truth. ‘There should be a national con- 
science but a national conscience which is right, based on the 
eternal laws of God, and the duty of the educator is to form such 
a conscience. Everything should tend to promote national action 
but national action should have its foundation in justice and wis- 
dom. 

One of the duties of the school is instruction on national re- 
sponsibility and the share which falls to each one. This is true 
even of an absolute monarchy but with much greater reason it is 
true of a democracy in which the people govern. 
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Sound morality is the source of sound manhood and individual Teaching 

u 
goodness makes the individual citizen good. Citizenship that is eft 
not based on morality will be false to the true ideals. We need re- *©hoo!s 


ligion as the atmosphere in which youth can be best trained and 
the eternal precepts of God are the foundations of true citizenship. 

There is need in our day of better standards of judgment, the 
ideal citizen should prefer the general welfare to local or sectional 
interests. The welfare of the commonwealth, country above party, 
what benefits the people most, are thoughts that actuate the life 
of the good citizen. Hence in school and college, specially in 
classes of history, geography and economics, those subjects should 
be made more prominent which deal with national interests and in 
the treatment of every subject there should be a gradual widening 
out from the purely local aspect to the general American aspect. 
The nation is based upon the state, the state upon the home, the 
home upon the individual. The highest form of patriotism is that 
which views the welfare of the nation, its greatest success is in 
protecting the individual who is the source of all national great- 
ness. | 

There is need in our day of truer notions of success. Not every- 
thing that succeeds is worthy of merit. The mere attainment of 
wealth or position, the gaining of notoriety are not the aims of true 
life. What should be sought after is the success that comes of 
honest persevering effort. Character should be the great factor 
in our estimate of success. Hence in school and college honors 
and rewards should be given as much on the basis of character as 
that of successful class work. Self-control, the correct govern- 
ment of life, the conquest of passion, the supremacy of virtue, the 
development of traits of kindliness, confidence, patient forbearance, 
interdependence, social consciousness are to be encouraged and re- 
warded. 

We should never forget that ideals of citizenship are formed ac- 
cording to environment, that the poor man’s ideal of the state dif- 
fers from the business man’s ideal, we should strive to reach a com- 
mon ground and develop upward to the true ideal. It is well to 
insist on the principle that an active interest in civil affairs is a 
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duty, not a mere privilege. Politics should cease to be a line of 
business handed over to a few schemers. Every citizen and speci- 
ally every educated man among citizens should have a clear under- 
standing of the value of a vote, of the laws that govern the ballot 
and of the issue which for the time being the voters have to settle. 
Every citizen should realize that what is morally wrong can never 
be politically right. 

Our American state holds a unique position among the states 
of the world. It guarantees to all men the enjoyment of God’s 
gifts, it bases its citizenship upon manhood and not manhood upon 
citizenship, it honors man because he is man and grants to man- 
hood the privileges of government. The rights of conscience are 
guaranteed rights, the duties of citizenship are the duties of govern- 
ment, our country is great in as much as it produces men, our great- 
ness is to be governed by our goodness and our ideals of citizenship 
are to find their realization in the lives of good men. There ought 
to be no difficulty in presenting such ideals but the teacher who 


presents them should be in himself the exemplification of the ideal, 
his life and his words should coincide. 





Sup’t W. H. Maxwell—I think it will possibly be my first duty, 
to express briefly the great pleasure and I trust the very great 
profit we have had, in listening to the two preceding ad- 
dresses. Prof. James has pointed out to us, the true paths 
by which, in the school, we may do something to make 
the boys and girls entrusted to our care, better citizens: the path 
of habit and the path of knowledge. Dr Conaty has shown us— 
what we are all too prone to forget—that before a man can be a good 
citizen he must be a good man. That, if I interpret it aright, is his 
message to us today; and I do not know that any message is more 
needed. I know that I need it, I feel that we all who are engaged 
in educational work, particularly in our large cities, need just that 
message. 

The distinguished professor of philosophy and education of 
Columbia university has in a recent book laid great stress on the fact 
that the work of education is the handing on by one generation of 
the intelligence improved, if possible and enhanced—the inheritance 
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that it has derived from preceding generations—to the generations 


that are to come. One part of that inheritance is our physical con- ¢itizenship 


stitution, and if we are to do anything to make good citizens, to make 
strong men, to make womanly women, we can not neglect, in our 
school work, this matter of physical education. There is no boy, 
there is no girl, no matter how strongly he or she may be consti- 
tuted in the physical organism, who will not be better both physic- 
ally and morally by a thorough course of physical training in the 
schools, and it is only in the schools that this thorough course of 
physical training for all classes of the population can be given. I 
remember once when in the city of Brooklyn the board of education 
was about to elect an additional member of the professional force. 
A new member of the board who had just come into it, a man of 
great ability, great knowledge, great experience of life, said to me 
that he would like to visit a number of the schools of the city, par- 
ticularly those schools that were furnishing candidates for this posi- 
tion, in order that he might judge for himself, if possible, of their 
capacities. I took occasion to have him visit some of the schools 
in the poorer neighborhoods. This was a good many years ago, be- 
fore we had introduced physical culture, before we had done nearly 
as much as we do now for the physical welfare of the child; and after 
he came out of one of these school buildings, he said, “ Mr Max- 
well, there is one officer that I believe the board of education needs 
more than any other.” I said, “ What is that?’ “A barber.” 
There should be in every city public school proper arrangements for 
bathing. “ Cleanliness,” someone has told us, “is next to godli- 
ness” and let some of our visiting friends go down on the east side 
of this city, over to the neighborhood known as Brownsville, in 
Brooklyn, over to that part of the city of New York that is still 
known as Long Island City, and you will agree with me that one of 
the first things we have to do in order to make good citizens is to 
attend thoroughly to this matter of physical education. Why, just 
look at it from the point of view of wealth. In many of our large 
schools, particularly in the poorer neighborhoods where the children 
come from our dreadful tenement houses, you find children who are 
almost blind; you find children whose hearing is defective; you find 
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children who have curvature of the spine; you find children with all 
kinds of skin diseases. The medical inspection of the children of the 
public schools is a part of the duty of the state in making good citi- 
zens. If it does not do it, not only is untold misery perpetuated in 
this world but the state is losing, the people of the state are losing 
very much of the increment that ought to come from the work of 
these persons who are physically affected. 

Then again—and I am dwelling upon this matter because the gen- 
tlemen who have preceded me have very largely omitted this material 
side of the matter of making good citizens—no state ever prospered 
after the physical organism of its people began torun down. If you 
doubt what I say on that subject, read what Lecky the historian has 
said as to the causes of the downfall of Greece and Rome. If this 
republic of ours is to be the home of triumphant democracy, it de- 
pends very largely upon the physical development, the physical 
health and strength of the people of this country, the women as well 
as the men. A country is not going to develop the highest type of 
citizenship if poverty increases, if it is constantly harder for the poor 
man to make both ends meet, if it is constantly harder to obtain a 
livelihood, and as Prof. Jenks has pointed out the great difficulty 
here is the trouble that most people find in adapting themselves to 
changed conditions. Hf we are going to do anything in the schools 
to fortify men so that they can adapt themselves to changed condi- 
tions, I believe we must begin with the kindergarten; because the 
first task of the kindergarten is to develop the creative ability of the 
individual, and the next lesson of the kindergarten is to develop the 
idea of interdependence through its games and occupations, to de- 
velop independence, the proper respect for self, at the same time to 
develop the altruistic sense. The introduction of that word altruistic 
reminds me that it is quite possible that a little exercise of the altru- 
istic sentiment which we know is usually necessary for the indi- 


vidual, may be equally necessary for the development and success of 
a nation; and that democracy may succeed even better in the United 
States of America if the United States of America introduces a lit- 
tle of its own liberty and the power of self-government among the 
people of the Philippine islands. 
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Adaptability, then, is something that the ‘citizen needs. Prof. 
Marshall, in his monumental work on Political economy, tells us that 
a great many of our great social and economic troubles come not so 
much from the wrong distribution of wealth as from a wrong distri- 
bution of talent. People are not employed in the things they can do 
best. The world is full of round heads in square holes, square heads 
in round holes. I believe in this matter of training for citizenship, 
or, as I should be prepared to say, training for manhood and woman- 
hood; it is part of the duty, particularly of the elementary schools, 
to guide the boy and girl into that course of future training that is 
best adapted to bring out his or her peculiar aptitudes. If the ele- 
mentary school is to do this work it seems to me that it is essential 
that the program of the elementary school should be sufficiently 
varied to test the aptitudes of all its pupils and hence I say that for 
this reason alone if for no other there should be manual training in 
every elementary school, so that the teachers may find out whether 
a boy has that special mechanical ability that should lead him to 
mechanical pursuits. There should be literary training so that we 
may advise him to devote himself to literary work; there should be 
some commercial training so that we may advise him to go to one 
of those commercial high schools of which Prof. James is the fore- 
most representative in this country, I believe. 

I was going to say something about this matter of habit in school 
work, but that has been so fully covered by Prof. James’s paper that 
I forbear; but I do want to point to one means by which the ideals 
of which he and Dr Conaty spoke, may possibly be realized, if not 
wholly at least in part, which, I think, was not mentioned by either 
of these speakers: and that is, through the study of literature and 
through the study of history. We heard a great deal yesterday in 
the discussion about the study of history as to whether history should 
be studied from a single backbone textbook or from several text- 
books; and I heard may other similar questions discussed. It seems 
to me that all these facts are at the last analysis to be determined by 
this one thing: in what way is that history study made to yield up its 
ideals, its advice for the conduct of life? I see very little use in 
studying history if it is simply to consist in the memorizing of names, 
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Teaching lates and events, if the child is not led to make the application to its 
duties of 


faerie» own life-conduct. I see very little use in the study of reading in the 


— public schools or in any schools, if the pupil is not allowed to form a 


taste for what is good in literature (for the world is full of bad litera- 
ture and corrupting, sordid literature), if a child does not form a 
taste for and a love of good reading and an ability to judge what is 
good reading, I doubt very much whether it is worth while to teach 
him to read at all. I would then that, in order to make good citi- 
zens we had proper appliances for physical training; I would that we 
had a kindergarten on every block; I would that we had high schools 
of different characters, the literary high school (which is doing a 
good work), the commercial high school (of which Prof. James has 
written so much), the manual training high school; I would that our 
colleges,.even, were doing more than they are doing now. We are 
not among the great leaders of the people, but there is one thing 
that I regard in this matter of training for citizenship as of more 
importance than any of these, and that is, that we shall have teachers 
capable of forming right habits in the little child in our public 
schools because in the public schools 92% of all the children of 
school age in the United States of America are trained, and I can not 
believe that a teacher who knows of only one way or finds only one 
way available of obtaining a place or obtaining a promotion and that 
is through a political pull, could ever be a good instructor in citizen- 
ship. I will only add that in addition to the lines of thought I have 
suggested, there is one condition that it is necessary to make with 
all parties; and that is, that the management of public schools and 
‘the appointment and promotion of teachers in the public schools 
shall be absolutely divorced from the control of politics. Till that is 
done the public schools will never do their whole duty in this coun- 
try. When that is done much more may be expected from public ; 
schools than is expected at present. 


Prof. J. W. Jenks—Of the eloquent, comprehensive, sensible 
addresses that have preceded, I have no word of hostile criticism, 
but it is perhaps advisable that I emphasize some of the more im- 
portant facts and thoughts that have been brought out. We have 
heard much this morning regarding ideals and the necessity of 
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putting into the minds and hearts of the children the loftiest and Teaching 


uties of 


noblest ideals. Now I am inclined to think that it is an utter ee 


impossibility for all the children in our public schools ever to have 
the same ideals. As has already been pointed out, our ideals are 
shaped very largely by the circumstances in which we are placed 
in life. 

I recall very distinctly among the friends of my boyhood a de- 
voted, self-sacrificing mother, a poor woman whose days were 
spent in toil, half of whose nights were spent in sewing and mend- 
ing for her children and in watching with the sick among the 
neighbors. I remember that a favorite expression of hers was 
this, ‘“ When I get to heaven I hope that I shall have time to rest.” 
To that woman the highest ideal of comfort, the greatest happiness 
possible, was rest. There are in the city of New York some hun- 
dreds of thousands of citizens whase time, attention and whole 
thought are given and must be given to supplying themselves with 
the necessaries of life. When those citizens of the republic think 
of the state, and of the duty of the state, it is inevitable that to them 
the leading purpose of the state must be to secure for every individual 
a comfortable livelihood so far as physical conditions are concerned. 
It may be that they, from things that they may hear at church or 
elsewhere will think also of a happy hereafter. They may wish to 
be good men or good women ultimately, but what is goodness to 
them? What they are hungéring for is something to eat. What 
they want, what they are conscious of wanting, is physical comfort 
first. We must expect, then, that the people who belong to that 
class in society, when they are thinking of the ideal state are think- 
ing of a state that is going to make economic conditions bet- 
ter. That is the primary idea. There may be something 
possibly beyond that, but that is to them the practicable ideal. That 
thought pleases them, shapes their plans for political reforms, de- 
termines their political activity, and when we in this city or this 
state are finding fault with the masses of the people in New York 
city because they vote in ways that seem to us unwise, unjust and 
wrong, we should bear it in mind that they are voting up to their 
ideals as well as we do to ours, and that the circumstances in which 
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Teoching they are placed and the ward politicians who are caring for them, 
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in pablie. the men who are looking after their physical conditions are deter 
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a mining their votes. They are as conscientious as are we. 


Consider another class in society (I am happy to say a very small 
class I believe in this republic) of wealthy young men and young 
women, particularly some who have inherited their wealth, who are 
giving their time and energies very largely merely to amusing them- 
selves, to finding out how they can next expend money so as to 
bring them greater satisfaction in the way of amusement. What 
is their ideal of the state? They need a constitution that will con- 
serve the rights, as they call them, of property, a constitution that 
will see to it that society be stable, that the unrest in the lower grades 
of society be quieted and that not too much interest be taken in 
the ways in which the idlers are amusing themselves. 

A much greater class in society, made up of those whom we con- 


sider on the whole perhaps our best and noblest citizens, is the class— 
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happily a great one—of our sensible, well-to-do business men. And 
what is their ideal of the state? We know how it is with most of 





us. We have money to earn. We are devoting our time chiefly to 


the way in which we are earning our money, we are attending to 


our business as good citizens ought to attend to their business, 
and if our business is making money we naturally enough will think 
of the state that will make conditions stable so that we can make 
money. We wish a state that will secure order, regularity, peace. 
That is the business man’s ideal. 

And then there are a few whose lives are given perhaps to the study 
of literature, of art or of music or philosophy, men who are thinking 
of developing what we call the highest faculties of the mind. What is- 
their ideal of the state? I have been in the habit for a good many 
vears of quoting as the typical ideal of this class that which James 
Russell Lowell gave us better than it has been given by anybody else 
who has spoken the English language. It runs something like this. 
“The value of a country must be weighed in scales more delicate than 
the balance of trade. The garners of Sicily are empty now, but 
the bees from all climes still fetch honey from the tiny garden plot 
of Theocritus. On a map of the world you may cover Judea 
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with your thumb and Athens with your finger-tip and neither of 
them figures in the ‘ prices current,’ but they still lord it in the 
thought and actions of every civilized man. Did not Dante cover 
with his hood all that was Italy 600 years ago? And if we go 
back a century, where was Germany outside of Weimar? Material 
success is good but only as the necessary preliminary to better 
things. The only measure of a nation’s true success is the amount 
that it has contributed to the thought, to the moral energy, to the 
intellectual happiness and to the spiritual hope and consolation of 
mankind. There is no other, let our candidates flatter us as they 
may.” This is the ideal of the literary man, of the highly moral 
man, of the man who has time to think of other things besides earn- 
ing his living, and whose heart is given to other things. 

Now these ideas of the different classes of our citizens are dif- 
ferent, the practicable ideals that shape their lives are different, and 
the ideals of our school children as they come from these various 
homes, no matter what we may try to teach them in our schools, 
are shaped largely by the circumstances of their home life. I have 
been many a time on the East Side in New York city. I have spoken 
a good many times to clubs of young boys and girls in that part 
of the city, and I find that their ideas are those that I have been 
depicting here as the ideals that belong to those who are strug- 
gling for a living; but at the same time there is one central har- 
monious thought in all these differing ideals of the different classes, 
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and that is a thought of justice, a thought that “ We want what is- 


right ” that runs through them all. The main difference is in their 
conception of what is right in the practical application of laws to 
life conditions. The people on the East Side think that all will 
be right if in some way or other they can manage to get more 
comfortable lives, and they think that it is very wrong that the 
millionaries in New York city have so much wealth, and they often 
believe that it has been secured by wrong means. It is right and 
wise for them to want what is just; unfortunately they and the 
wealthy man, or the literary man, or the business man do not agree 
as to what is just. It seems to me that if we are to accomplish any- 
thing in the way of fixing an ideal in our public schools, the most 
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important thing*for us to do is to try to get these different classes 
in society to harmonize their ideals of justice and righteousness. 

The trouble is that we say, every one of us, that it would be the 
ideal thing in society if all of the people in the community would do 
what was right, and then we think that that is right which we want 
done. The thought is, and each one of us should keep it in mind, 
that it is the other man who is unjust and wrong always, and we are 
always right. That is of course one of the weaknesses of human 
nature, but at the same time it is a weakness that we ought to try 
so far as possible to overcome,and I believe that there is something 
that can be done in the way of training people to see that they 
are sometimes wrong and that others are sometimes right. In our 
political campaigns there is nothing that is more amazing in many 
cases, and on the other hand there is nothing that is more pitiful, 
than the way in which every newspaper, almost every person who 
takes an active part in politics, feels that the man on the other 
side is absolutely wrong while he is absolutely right, the other man 
is bad while he is absolutely good. It is so incorporated in our 
human nature that we are what we ought to be that it is very 
difficult for us to see the other side, but I believe that we can, with 
our children in the public schools and with ourselves if we try, do 
something to see ourselves as others see us. 

It is sometimes a rather shocking thing when one is engaged in a 
public discussion and one’s opponent is saying foolish things, to 
realize that possibly in the mind’s of one’s auditor’s the folly is on 
one’s own side and the wisdom with one’s opponent. It is hard to 
realize that even we may at times seem to be fools and others to be 
wiser than we, but we must learn to look at questions from the other 
man’s point of view if we are going to have what I call the highest 
the best ideal of citizenship. In the public schools we can do a good 
deal in the way of bringing that about. There is little use in at- 
tempting to teach unselfishness directly, that conflicts too squarely 
with our natural desires. But we may perhaps be led to see that 
our higher interests, those of character in distinction from more 
material interests, coincide with the welfare of society. When we 
have learned this we can more easily judge ourselves and others 
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impartially. This one thought of teaching our children to be as 
impartial as possible in judging and to do justice to people dif- 
ferently situated from themselves, is an influence that can not grow 
very much by formal teaching, it must come largely through the 
personality of the teacher himself. The only true teaching in the 
highest and best sense of the word comes from personality; it is the 
influence of a stronger, or a purer, or a nobler, or a riper nature 
over one that is less mature. 

There will be no teaching of citizenship of much worth till 
our teachers get into themselves what I may call a social conscious- 
ness. Prof. James has spoken wisely of teachers of citizen- 
ship—of civics, being educated, trained, informed, interested. But 
more is needed. There must be a social consciousness in them. 
They must have a feeling which they can put into their pupils that 
from this point of view nothing has any value excepting its value 
for citizens and for society. It has been said that we should have 
a course in citizenship run parallel with a course in nature study 
and a course in literature. More than that, a teaching of citizen- 
ship must permeate all of the courses. Are we studying geography, 
botany, history, literature? What is a valley good for? For the 
satisfaction of human needs, nothing else. Why has the violet 
perfume?’ What are the stars good for? We do not know what 
purpose Divine Providence may have had with reference to them, 
but by the standard of our needs and those of society the only 
thing that violets or stars or poet’s song or tales of hero’s deeds 
are good for, is to give enjoyment and benefit and uplifting power 
to humanity. The only thing of consequence in all our studies 
is the human element in that study. 

If a teacher is herself imbued with this social consciousness then 
there can be no question but that the study of history, the study 
of literature, the study of any and of all the studies of the schools 
will be taught from this standard. Whenever we are speaking of 
a valley in geography, we shall ask what is the special significance 
of that valley? Is it that the soil in that valley is productive, that 
more people can live there, that human needs can be better sat- 
isfied from the soil in the valleys than from that in the mountains? 
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And why has the mountain value? Because the beauty of a moun- 
tain with the sunlight on its snow-crowned top is something that 
will gratify human needs, and the valley, the mountain and the 
sunlight have no value, no benefit for our purposes as teachers, ex- 
cept as they are related to the satisfaction of some human need. 
If our teachers will but keep always in mind the thought of social 
happiness and welfare and the needs of humanity, then 1 think 
there will be very little trouble about finding means and methods 
by which we can teach good citizenship in the public schools. 


Prof. H. B. Adams —I regret very much that I was not able 
to be here yesterday morning and take part in the discussion on 
the study of history, but I can not resist the temptation to get even 
with my duty by saying a word today on the study of politics, 
which is very akin to history. Indeed at the Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity in Baltimore we have adopted the motto that “ History is 
past politics and politics present history.” I do not propose to 
defend that thesis on the present occasion but would like to say 
something of the true method of teaching civics or politics to young 
people. 

When I was in college there came a new professor from Ger- 
many, a geologist, and the president of the college, who was a 
philosopher, said to him, “ Professor, I suppose you intend to 
begin your class work with the presentation of great principles.” 
“No,” said the professor, “I propose to begin with a bushel of 
clams.” That humble saying did not mean much to the philosopher 
who was a disciple of Hegel but it meant a great deal to a scientific 
man. It meant that by teaching the subject of “the clam” to a 
class of college students he could show something of the laws of 
life in its lower forms perhaps but yet something universal and 
organic. You remember that old scholastic dictum, “ In particular 
things there are universal laws.” That dictum illustrates my idea 
of teaching politics. You can not begin with great constitutional 
principles, with Magna Charta nor yet with the Constitution of 
the United States or even with the Declaration of Independence. 


We must begin with particular rights and duties. 
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I was interested not long ago in reading an English report of 
what the bishop of London, Dr Creighton, said to a company of ¢itizenship 


London teachers on the subject of teaching English constitutional 
history. All the text books, you know, begin with great prin- 
ciples; they begin with Anglo-Saxon laws, Norman customs, early 
charters and institutions. Dr Creighton opposed most emphatic- 
ally that method of instructing children and young people. He 
said “It is no use teaching the pupil about constitutional 
history by beginning with cut and dried formula about the wit- 
enagemot and its relation to the modern legislature. All this is 
nothing but ‘ words, words’ as Hamlet says, to the child, and the 
child may learn the words by heart but will never attach a definite 
and personal meaning to them. But if we begin at the other 
end with something that appeals to the child’s own personal ex- 
perience, we shall get to the witenagemot in the end, and if the 
child’s curiosity has been sustained and its intelligence quickened 
it will learn something worth knowing. I should prefer to see 
the child drawn to an appreciation of constitutional history by 
such a question as this, ‘If your father got drunk what would 
happen to him?’ ‘He would be taken up.’ ‘By whom?’ 
‘The policeman.’ In the policeman the constitution is concrete 
to the child and out of the policeman the whole constitution may 
be evolved if the child’s curiosity is constantly kept alive and its 
intelligence gradually developed by finding that each successive 
stage of the evolution really has some direct relation, personal or 
historical, to the facts and fortunes of its own existence.” 

The other day in Baltimore I saw a group of schoolboys throw- 
ing stones at street lamps and smashing them without regard to 
public property and the common law just as I have known college 
boys to do on hilarious occasions. What happens to schoolboys 
or college students who break windows and street lamps? The 
answer ought to be that policemen will promptly arrest and run 
them in to the lockup, but the trouble in Baltimore and I fear 
some other cities is that there is no efficient police system. Any 
lessons in good government on that weak basis would probably 
break down in America, but I think we can make a policeman’s 
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duty very interesting to at least small boys as a matter of familiar 
and concrete illustration. At any rate an American teacher can 
always broaden out from the basis of actual knowledge, experi- 
ence and observation in teaching law and order to the youth of 
a city, state or nation. It might be well for the teacher to tabu- 
late on the blackboard or put into typewritten form the chief regu- 
lations and governing institutions of the immediate neighborhood 
or municipal environment. Then perhaps we should have fewer 
juvenile candidates for the reform school. 

The familiar facts of local government and local history can be 
made a means of positive education and civic discipline. We need 
that sort of thing very much in our public schools. We need 
to give the boys and girls lessons in good manners, good govern- 
ment, the rights of property, in short good citizenship. You all 
know very well how our entire system of school training breaks 
down when it comes into contact with actual life. What lawless 
anarchists schoolboys and college boys are when they break loose 
in this city of New York! Boys who have been studying the con- 
stitutional history of England and of the United States seem to 
know nothing of any system of restraint. In a country college 
town students will sometimes make night hideous and destroy 
private property in the most reckless way. 

Last night I heard an old Yale story about students throwing 
into college windows an entire load of coal piece by piece. The 
coal had been dumped in front of the building and the students 


- for one reason or another thought it their civic duty to get the 


load under cover, and so in went the lumps of coal through the 
windows. The college tutor who lived in that building was a man 
of some humor and when asked subsequently what his salary was 
s2id, “ A thousand dollars a year with my coal thrown in.” That 
Yankee experience reminds me of a southern story about Prof. 


Francis Lieber, who you know wrote learned works on “ Political 
ethics ” and “ Civil liberty.” He wrote both books in Columbia, 
South Carolina, a region where to this day ethics and liberty and 
the rights of man are not exactly incarnate. Those college boys 
at Columbia had no more regard for Francis Lieber, that worthy 
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political philosopher from Germany, than they had for a freshman 
oranegro. It was the professor’s duty to take his turn in policing 
the college ground at night, a very arduous duty for a philosopher 
specially as he was near-sighted and could not see the obstructions 
which those wicked boys had placed in his path. One night he 
stumbled over a pile of brick which the students had prepared for 
him. As he got up he was heard to exclaim, “ Mein Gott! All 
dis for zwei tousand dollars!” Was not that a trying case for a 
German philosopher, a professor of political ethics, to find his 
students with so little appreciation of all his teachings ? 

We must begin further down the scale of knowledge in our teach- 
ing of ethics and politics. I agree with Mr Maxwell that we must 
start with the kindergarten and the primary schools. We must 
pay more attention in American education to the rules of propriety 
and obedience to law. Even the Chinese laundrymen could in- 
struct American youth with reference to obedience to parents and 
teachers. Civic duties should be taught boys and girls in concrete 
practical human ways. The best models of American character 
and good citizenship should be exalted. Public spirit, patriotism 
and civic duty should be taught by the best historic lessons which 
the village community, the town, the state and the nation afford. 
Something can be done by upholding memories of the past, the 
examples of great men whose words and deeds endure, and by 
reading heroic poems and extracts from great orations, by taking 
school children on historic pilgrimages to Gettysburg. and Lex- 
ington and other American holy places. The historic associations 
of the entire school region as well as of the city or village commu- 
nity should be familiar to school children. They can be interested 
in good civic examples and good historic materials wherever you 
find them on historic ground or in the daily newspapers. The 
chief thing in civic education is to interest your pupils in the de- 
fense of law and order. A class should realize that what they are 
studying is worth doing. 

At the outbreak of our recent war with Spain I was greatly sur- 
prised to find what interest could be awakened among both students 
and teachers regarding the Philippine islands by simply utilizing 
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current material and pictorial illustrations from the daily news- 
papers. The public prints were then full of maps and pictures of 
Manila which Dewey had conquered. At a teachers’ meeting in Balti- 
more I suggested the idea of teachers selecting suggestive cuts and 
clippings from the daily press and showing them to pupils. The idea 
caught like wild fire and very soon a great many of the boys and 
girls of Baltimore were preparing on manila sheets illustrations of 
the Philippine islands. In these times when the interest of the 
whole American people seems to be extending toward the far east 
it is surely worth our while to make our pupils better acquainted 
with the new geography and with the progress of American history. 

The president of the Johns Hopkins university, Dr Gilman, in 
his recent address Oct. 22, 1898, before Princeton university 
on “ Books and politics ” said, “ It is highly probable that the young 
men of this university will soon be personally involved in the per- 
plexities that have arisen from this war of 100 days. They 
are likely to be engaged in one capacity or another in relations 
with distant and unenlightened islanders. At least as citizens of 
this republic they will be concerned in the adjustment of American 
institutions to circumstances and people for whom they were never 
designed. For these new responsibilities they should be prepared 
by an acquaintance not only with geographic, ethnographic and 
historic facts, but with the principles of economics, of adminis- 
tration and specially of public and constitutional law. I urge 
them to make ready for the duties of the Christian citizen in the 
20th century, to prepare for foreign affairs by the promotion at home 
of sound finance, pure religion and political education.” 

Pres. Gilman advocates the academic study of the colonial 
experience not only of Spain but also of France and England as 
matters of history and education. We must face historic facts and 
get ready for future duties. I believe it is entirely legitimate to 
interest college students and young pupils in the subjects which are 
today attracting the attention of all good citizens. American 
youth should pay attention to current events and learn to discuss 
questions of the time, at least among themselves. For many years 
in Baltimore we have failed in teaching the arts of debate and public 
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speaking because they have been taught in a more or less per _ 


ents were organized into a house of representatives and a senate, 
the seniors forming the upper house. “Under a leader appointed 
hy the university, subjects of vital and contemporary interest were 
discussed. Recently the question with the boys was, “Shall we 
control the Philippine islands?” The students prepare carefully 
for the class debates and cultivate the forensic art in a way that is 
highly creditable. 





MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS 
Reports of committees 


Requirements in English. The committee desires to present 
at this time merely a brief summary of its work during the 
year in continuation and conclusion of the report of progress 
made a year ago. The committee met in conference at Phila- 
delphia in December last with delegates from the New 
England associations, the Western association and the Southern 
association. At this conference the whole subject of the present 
state of English preparatory work was considered and the decision 
was unanimous that it was advisable to continue the present system 
without change of books or details of requirement for the two years 
1g01 and 1902. The conference adopted a few minor recommenda- 
tions to be offered as suggestions to teachers of English, mainly 
in explanation of the methods which seemed to the committee 
most useful in carrying out the details of the entrance requirements. 

It is now five years since this association last met at Columbia 
university. At the meeting then held, convened as you remember 
in December 1893 in the old buildings of Columbia college, a 
motion for the appointment of a committee on English entrance 
requirements was made by Pres. Low. The present committee has 
been the successor of the large body then appointed and since we 
are once more assembled in the halls of this great university it 
seems proper to congratulate this association and the president of 
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this university on the practical results of the work initiated five 
years ago. For the influence of this association, supporting its suc- 
cessive committees, has been such that the systems of English edu- 
cation have been affected ‘in a way far exceeding in importance 
the suggestions of any single committee. When your committees 
convene they now meet in conference with representatives of all 
the similar associations in this country, and the recommendations 
of these conferences have hitherto been adopted by more than 
four fifths of the colleges and preparatory schools of this country. 
However opinions may differ as to the adequacy or fitness of the 
specific requirements suggested—and no persons can be more 
sensible that these requirements are far from representing an ideal 
system—no one can question that this attitude toward English 
work on the part of the associations of the country is most hopeful. 
On its very active share in having brought about this united action 
the committee desires to congratulate this association. 

The recommendations of the committee made in conference with 
representatives of the New England, the Western and the Southern 
associations at a meeting held in Philadelphia in December 1897 
are as follows: 

1 That the study of English be pursued throughout the school 
course for at least three periods a week. 

2 That the requirements be regarded as indicating the results 
desired from the study of English. The reading and study of the 
prescribed books do not by themselves constitute the whole of the 
work in English recommended to the secondary school. The 
particular prescribed books however represent the judgment of 
the committee as to the best practical basis for the courses of read- 
ing and study indicated below. 

3 That the schools be urged to plan a series of consecutive 
courses of study appropriate to their individual circumstances, 
which lead up to and supplement the reading and study of the pre- 
scribed books. 

4 That in the plan of work of each school a definite place be 


made for the study of the main principles of rhetoric. In the judg- 
ment of the committee this work can best be placed in the second 
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year (of a four years course), and should not be given a greater Miscella- 
neous 


allowance of time than one period a week for one year. (See also business 


8). Attention to the principles of rhetoric should also be given in 
connection with the reading and study of the prescribed books. 

5 That in the plan of work a definite place be assigned to the 
study of grammar. So far as possible this work should be based on 
the texts studied. It may perhaps be most advantageously placed 
in the first year of the high school course and should not be given 
a greater allowance of time than one period a week for one year. 

6 That a certain amount of outside reading chiefly of poetry, 
fiction, biography and history be required throughout the entire 
school course. 

7 That the history of English literature be studied to such an 
extent as to familiarize the student with the most notable names 
and to acquaint him with the more significant facts in the great 
epochs in English literary history. 

8 That systematic training in English composition be given 
throughout the entire school course. The boy who is ready to 
enter college should be able to express his ideas in clear, simple 
and idiomatic English. In attaining this end it is desirable that 
his practice in writing should not be confined to topics selected from 
books but should be to a considerable extent on subjects within the 
range of his own experience. 

g That the four books set for careful study be treated with refer- 
ence to the following points: 


a The language of the work, i. e. the meaning of the words, the 
syntax, the rhetorical excellences, the meter, the allusions. This 
work will involve the study of many details and it should be realized 
that no detail is unimportant in such study. The committee would 
urge however that the details be not studied as ends in themselves, 
but as means to a comprehension of the whole work. 

b The plan of the work, i. e. its main structure and method of 
presentation. 

c The literary history immediately connected with the work, i. e. 
its place in literary history, the circumstances of its production and 
the life of its author. 
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d The esthetic value of the work, i. e. its spirit and significance 
as a work of genius, both as a whole and in its more important 
details. 


In accordance with the suggestions of the chairman it was 
Voted, That the committee be continued in office another year. 


Nominations. The secretary was authorized to cast a ballot 
for the nominees and it was 

Voted, That the following be elected officers for the coming year: 

President, Pres. Isaac Sharpless, Haverford college. 

Vice-presidents, the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Conaty, Catholic university; 
Pres. Thomas M. Drown, Lehigh university; Prof. J. W. Jenks, Cor- 
nell university; Prin. Charles D. Larkins, Brooklyn manual training 
school; Prof. Salmon, Vassar college, and Prin. William F. Wicker- 
sham of Westtown, Pa. 


Secretary, Dr Merrick Whitcomb, University of Pennsylvania. 


Treasurer, Prof. J. B. Kieffer, Franklin & Marshall college, Lan- 
caster. 


Executive committee, the president, treasurer and secretary ex- 
officio, Prof. Dana C. Munro, University of Pennsylvania; Dr Julius 
Sachs, New York; Pres. James M. Green, Trenton normal school 
and Miss Emily Jones Smith, dean, Barnard college. 

A public acknowledgment of the extremely able and thorough 
service given by the retiring secretary, of the rare judgment and 
patience with which the business of the association had been carried 
on and of the association’s regret that he could no longer continue 
his work as secretary was made by the president as chairman. 


On motion of Pres. W. W. Birdsall, Swarthmore college it was 
Voted, That most hearty thanks be expressed to the corporation 
and professors of Columbia university and Barnard college for the 
hospitality and kindness enjoyed and appreciated by the associa- 


tion. 


Meeting of 1899. A most cordial invitation was extended by 
Chanc. Holland, as representative of one section never yet visited by 
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the association to hold the meeting of 1899 in the Carnegie institute, Miscella- 
neous 


Pittsburg. The Western university of Pennsylvania was joined in »™siness 


the invitation by the Central high school of Pittsburg and the vari- 
ous collegiate and educational institutions of Pittsburg and Al- 
legheny. 

Referred to executive committee. 


Treasurer’s report 

GENTLEMEN: I wish to preface my report of the condition of 
the treasury of your association for the year which is now closing, 
as contained in the following summary, with a few words of ex- 
planation. In my report for 1893-94 I stated that the substitution 
of a fixed annual membership fee of $5 in place of the pro rata 
assessment of the annual expenses previously in use seemed to 
justify a change from making collections after the association ad- 
journs to making them before it assembles as in that way the treas- 
urer would always have in hand the funds necessary for the current 
year’s expenses. This year I deemed it better to postpone the 
collection of membership dues till after the adjournment of the 
association in order that my report may show clearly what the 
amount of the deficiency in the treasury was for which I asked 
contributions in accordance with the action of the association at 
its last annual convention. 

Following is a statement in summary of receipts and expendi- 
tures for the year: 


Receipts 
Balance in the hands of the treasurer 25 Nov. 1897..... $447.02 
Received membership dues for 1895-06............... 
= 9 PE si 6 vis nded naand oo 
_ " ies. 6 s.ceereiepes 295... 
™ * re 90... 


Contributions from 46 institutions sent in reply to treas- 
urer’s circular letter asking for aid for the deficiency 
Th IR IEE 6 seco oon hs 4 kee hehe sn knees 204.3. 


Total amount of receipts during the year.......... $941.02 








Miscella- 
neous 
business 
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Disbursements 


For executive committee’s expenses........ $79.50 
For postage, expressage, etc..........000. 172.41 
For printing proceedings, circulars, etc..... 509.71 
For stenographer, typewriting, etc......... 73.13 
For special agent of Trunk Line association. a 
For expenses of committee on English re- 
a iar 6NOy inca Pes bua eae ee 6 45-25 





Balance in the treasury.........ccseccecccececes $38.02 
To determine the amount of the deficiency 
in the treasury for which contributions 
were requested, deduct from the total 
amount received during the year, viz..... $941.02 
The amount contributed by 46 institutions.. $204.00 
And the membership dues for 1898-99 paid 
in advance by I0 institutions, or......... ... 


And there remains for the expenses of 
ET Tee ee eee eee $687 .02 
Deducting this amount from the expendi- 


Saree Gar SOGP-OB. 0... ccc ccte scr cwasees 903... 


There remains an apparent deficiency of.... $215.98 


Against this deficiency there is a possible offset of $30 or $40, 
inasmuch as four institutions have not paid their dues for 1896-97, 
and 17 their dues for 1897-98. Of this number however all in arrears 
for 1896-97 and seven of those in arrears for 1897-98 have an- 
nounced their intention not to continue their membership. Of the 
remaining 10 in arrears for 1897-98 several will probably not pay 
their dues so that the offset from arrearages is not likely to be 
more than $30 or $40 as I have said. This will reduce the ap- 
parent deficiency to $175 or $185 or less than the amount con- 


tributed. 
Respectfully submitted 


Joun B. KIEFFER, treasurer 


Lancaster, Pa., 23 Nov. 18098 - 
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Auditing committee. 
auditing committee Mr Farrand reported that “ The auditing com- »™siness 
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mittee has examined the accounts of the treasurer and find them 


as always accurate and kept with neatness,” and it was 


Voted, That the report be accepted. 


President 








Vice-presidents 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


Executive committce 


Officers for 1898-9¢ 
Pres. IsAAc SHARPLESS, Haverford college. 


Rt. Rev. Mgr. Conary, Catholic university. 

Pres. Toomas M. Drown, Lehigh university. 

Prof. J. W. Jenks, Cornell university. 

Prin. CHARLES D. Larkins, Brooklyn manual 
training school. 

Prof. Lucy M. Satmon, Vassar college. 


Prin. WILLIAM F. WICKERSHAM, Westtown, 


Pa. 


Dr Merrick WHITCOMB, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Prof. Joun B. Kierrer, Franklin & Marshall 
college. 


President, secretary and treasurer, ex officio. 

Prof. Dana C. Munro, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dr Jutius Sacus, New York. 

Pres. JaMES M. GREEN, Trenton normal school. 

Dean Emity Jones Situ, Barnard college. 


In the absence of the chairman of the Miscella- 
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Lagann — Sketch of the 
ation of 
colleges = ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY 
arator 
schools” SCHOOLS 
IN THE 


Middle states and Maryland 


This association is the outgrowth of the College association of 
Pennsylvania formed at Franklin and Marshall college, July 5, 
1887. At its second meeting its name was changed to the College 
association of the Middle states and Maryland. In 1892 the name 
was again changed, in order to include preparatory schools, and 
took its present form. With each change of name the purposes 
of the Association have broadened. A full list of publications, 
which illustrates the scope of its work is given on p. 192 of this 
volume. A fuller sketch of its history has been published in the pre- 
ceding volumes of the annual reports. 


CONSTITUTION 
Article 1 
NAME AND OBJECT 


§ 1 The name of this association shall be THE AssocIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS IN THE MIDDLE STATES 
AND MARYLAND. 

§ 2 The object of the association shall be to consider the qualifi- 
cations for candidates for admission to college and the methods of 
admission; the character of the preparatory schools; the courses of 
study to be pursued in the colleges and schools, including their 
order, number, etc.; the relative number of required and elective 
studies in the various classes; the kind and character of degrees 
conferred; methods of organization, government, etc.; the relations 
of the colleges to the state and to the general educational systems 


of the state and ‘country; and any and all other questions affecting 
the welfare of the colleges and schools, or calculated to secure their 
proper advancement. 
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Article 2 
MEMBERSHIP AND VOTING 


§ 1 Any college, normal or high school, or other school prepar- 
ing students for college, in the Middle States and Maryland, may 
be received into membership in this association upon approval of 
the executive committee. 

§ 2 In transacting the ordinary business of the meetings of the 
Association all delegates present shall be entitled to vote, but on all 
questions requiring a decision by ballot each institution represented 
shall have but one vote. 


Article 3 
OFFICERS 


The officers of the association shall be a president, one vice- 
president from each state represented in the association, a secretary, 
a treasurer, and an executive committee of four members, together 
with the president, secretary, and treasurer, who shall be ex officiis 
members of the executive committee. These officers -shall be 
chosen at the annual meeting, by ballot, and shall hold office for 
one year, or until their successors have been elected. The executive 
committee shall elect its own chairman. 


Article 4 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


§ 1 The president, or in his absence a vice-president, shall pre- 
side at all meetings of the association, and sign all orders upon the 
treasurer. 

§ 2 The secretary shall keep a record of all business transacted 
by the association and conduct the necessary correspondence. 

§ 3 The treasurer shall receive and hold all moneys of the asso- 
ciation and pay out the same upon a written order of the president. 

§ 4 The executive committee shall prepare business for the asso- 
ciation, fix time of annual meeting, call special meetings, and act 
for the association in its recess; but the acts of this committee shall 
always be subject to the approval of the association. 


Consti- 
tution 
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Article 5 
MEETINGS 


There shall be one annual meeting of the association for the 
election of officers and the transaction of other business. Unless 
determined by the association the date and place of holding this 
meeting shall be decided by the executive committee, which com- 
mittee shall also have power to call special meetings of the asso- 
ciation. 

Article 6 
EXPENSES 


To defray the expenses of holding the meetings of the associa- 


tion, conducting the correspondence, printing, etc., the sum of five 
dollars shall be assessed upon each of the institutions represented 


in the association, and any deficiency which may occur shall be 
provided for by special action of the association. 


Article 7 
POWER OF THE ASSOCIATION 
Decisions by the association, of questions not pertaining to its 
organization, shall always be considered advisory, and not manda- 
tory, each institution preserving its own individuality and liberty 
of action upon all other subjects considered. 


Article 8 
RELIGIOUS TESTS 
No religious tests shall be imposed in deciding upon membership 
or other privileges in this association. 
Article 9 
QUORUM 
Representatives from one third of the institutions belonging to 


the association shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 


business. . 
Article 10 


CHANGE OF THE CONSTITUTION 


This constitution may be altered or amended at any regular meet- 
ing by a vote, by ballot, of two thirds of the institutions represented 
at said meeting. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS pant A 
LOCATION INSTITUTION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 

Adams, N. Y.......... Adams collegiate inst...... H. Erwin Bard, A.B. 
Albany, N. Y.......... Albany academy,.......-.. Henry P. Warren, L.H.D. 
Aleany, F. Y «22.22... Albany high school........ Oscar D. Robinson 
Albany, N. Y.... ..... Univ. of state of N. Y...... Sec. Melvil Dewey, M.A. 
Allegheny, Pa......... Western univ. of Pa........ W. J. Holland, Ph.D., D.D. 
Allentown, Pa......... Muhlenberg college ........ Theodore L. Seip, D.D. 
Annandale, N. Y...... St Stephen’s college........ Rev. Robert B. Fairbairn, D.D., LL.D. 
Annapolis, Md......... St John’s college........... Thomas Fell, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Annville, Pa........... Lebanon Valley college..... Hervin U. Roop, A.M., Ph.D. 
Aurora, N. ¥.......... Wells college. .............- William E. Waters, Ph.D. 
Baltimore, Md.......-. Bryn Mawr schoo)........-. Miss Edith Hamilton 
Baltimore, Md........ Baltimore city college..-.-.. Francis A. Soper, A M. 
Baltimore, Md......... Friends elementary and high 

‘ CUIOEE enaoccndencsceeuas Eli M. Lamb 
Baltimore, Md.......-. Girls Latin school.......... W. H. Kelley 
Baltimore, Md......... Johns Hopkins univ......-.. Daniel C. Gilman, LL.D. 
Baltimore, Md......... Maryland state normal sch. E. B. Prettyman 
Baltimore, Md......... Morgan college. .-......---- F. J. Wagner, A.M., D.D. 
Baltimore, Md......... Woman's college ........... J. F. Goucher 
Bayonne City, N. J...-. Bayonne City high school... M. J. B. Thomas 
Bethlehem, Pa......--- Moravian parochial sch..... Albert G. Rau, B S. 
Bethlehem, Pa......... Moravian seminary ........ J. Max Hark, D.D. 
Binghamton, N. Y..... Binghamton central high 

f GUE ceiesce vacseccavees Samuel G. Landon 
Blairstown, N.J......- Blair presbyterial acad..... W.S. Eversole, A.M., Ph.D. 
Bloomsburg, Pa....... State normal school ........ Judson Perry Welsh, A.M., Ph.D. 
Bordentown, N. J...... Bordentown military inst... Thomas H. Landon 
Bridgeton, N. J.....-.. West Jersey academy...... Phoebus W. Lyon, A.M. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (183 Lincoln Place) 
Berkeley institute. ......... Julian W. Abernethy, Ph _D. 

Brooklyn, N.Y ....... Boys high school ........-.. John Mickleborough 
Brooklyn, N. Y....---- Manual training high school. Charles D. Larkins, Ph.B. 
Brooklyn, N. Y......-. Packer institute............ Truman J. Backus, LL.D. 
Brooklyn, N. Y......-. Brooklyn polytechnic inst.. David H. Cochran, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa......-. Bryn Mawr college. ...-.... Miss M. Carey Thomas, Ph.D., LL D. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa......-. Miss Baldwin's school...... Florence Baldwin 
Buffalo, N. Y.........- Canisius college ..... dence J. B. Theiss 


Burlington, Vt......... Bishop Hopkins Hall....... Miss E. M. Clark 








List of 
members 
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List OF MEMBERS (continued ) 














LOCATION INSTITUTION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 

Captee, FW. Fo scecccs- St Lawrence univ.......... J. C. Lee, D.D. 
Carlisle, Pa...........- Dickinson college .......... George Edward Reed, D.D., LL.D. 
Chambersburg, Pa..... Wilson college ............. Rev. Samuel A. Martin, D D. 
CORE, Pitisccccssccce Chester high school ........ T. S. Cole, A.B. 
Chestertown, Md...... Washington college........ C. W. Reed, D.D. 
So Hamilton colleg e.......... M. Woolsey Stryker, D.D., LL.D. 
Collegeville, Pa.......- Ursinus college .........-.. Henry T. Spangler, D.D. 
DOE, TA. 065 sccncuse Conference academy -.-.-.-- Rev. V. S. Collins 
Easton, Pa.........---- Easton high school......-.. B. F. Sandt 
Baste®, PS....<-<ccece- Lafayette college. .......... Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL.D. 
East Orange, N. J...-. East Orange high school ... Vernon L. Davey, A.B. 
Forest Glen, Md....... National Park seminary.... J. A. Cassedy, B.S. 
Frederick, Md......... Frederick college .......... E. E. Cates, A M. 
Frederick, Md-......... Woman’s college........... Joseph H. Apple, A.M. 
Garden City, L. [....-. Cathedral school of St Paul’s Frederick L Gamage, A.M. 
Geneva, N. Y........-- Hobart college .........---- Rev. Robert Ellis Jones, A.B. 
Georgetown, D.C...... Georgetown college ....-.-.-. Father J. D. Whitney 
Germantown, Pa....... Friends schoo] ......-.----- Davis H. Forsythe 
Germantown, Pa....-... Germantown academy...--. William Kershaw, Ph.D. 
Hamilton, N. Y........ Colgate academy --...-....... Frank L. Shepardson, A M. 
Hamiltes, N. Y......0- Colgate university -......-. 
Pe 5 Se Cook academy........-..--- 
Haverford, Pa......... Haverford college.......... Isaac Sharpless, LL.D. 
Hightstown, N.J...... Peddie institute............ Roger W. Swetland, A B. 
Bennet, Te Fo sces.<eee Cornell university.......... J. G. Schurman, A.M., D.Se., LL.D. 
Lancaster, Pa ......... Franklin & Marshall col. .. John 8. Stahr, Ph.D., D.D. 
Lawrence, N. Y....-.- Lawrence school ........... H. D. Pettit, A.M. 
Lawrenceville, N. J... Lawrenceville school.....-.. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D. 
Lewisburg, Pa......... Bucknell university........ John H. Harris, D.D. 
SS . a ee Linden Hall seminary ...... Rev. C. L. Moench 
McDonough, Ma....... McDonough school......... Sidney T. Moreland 
Meadville, Pa......... Allegheny college...... ---. William H. Crawford, D.D. 
Mechanicsburg, Pa... Irving col. for young women E. E. Campbell, A.M. 
Mercersburg, Pa...... Mercersburg college ....... William Miner Irvine, Ph.D. 
Millersville, Pa........ First Penn. state normal 

SE vicccinsyngteswescs E. Oram Lyte, A.M., Ph.D. 
Montclair, N. J........ Montclair public school.... Randall Spaulding, A.B. 


Mt Holly, N.J......-.. Mt Holly academy ..-....... Richard F. Loos 
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LOCATION INSTITUTION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Nazareth, Pa.......... Nazareth hall .............. Rev. S. T. Blum 
Newark, Del........... Delaware college........... George A. Harter, A.M , Ph.D. 
Newark, N.J.......... Newark academy ........-.- S. A. Farrand, Ph.D. 
Newark, N.J.......... Newark public high school. E. O. Hovey, Ph D. 
New Brunswick, N.J.. Rutgers college .....-.....- Austin Scott, Ph.D., LL.D. 


New Brunswick, N.J.. Rutgers prep academy.... Eliot R. Payson, Ph.D. 
Newtown, Pa........-. George school .............. George L. Maris, A M. 


New York city (13th 


street) ..........----- Boys high school........... J. T. Buchanan, A.M. 
New York city.......-. Brearley school.......-..... J. G. Crosswell, A.B. 
New York city......... Chapin collegiate school.... Henry B. Chapin, Ph.D., D.D. 


New York city (30 W. 

16th street) ......... Col. of St Francis Xavier... Rev. Thomas E. Murphy, SJ. 
New York city (241 W. 

ith street).......-.- Collegiate school .......---- L. C. Mygatt 
New York city (34 & 


36 E. 5ist street) .... Columbia grammar school.. Benjamin Howell Campbell, A.M. 


New York city......--. Columbia university ......- Seth Low, LL.D. 
New York city (177 W. 
73d street)........... Curtis school............... Osborn Marcus Curtis, A.B., C.E. 
New York city (20 E. 
50th street).......... Cutler school. ...........-.. A H. Cutler 
New York city (Ruth- 
erford place) -........- Friends seminary...--..... Edward A. H. Allen, C.E. 
New York city (155 
Madison avenue)..... Girls high school........... J.G. Wight, Ph. D. 
New York city (54 W. 
84th street).......... Irving school............-.. Louis Dwight Ray, M.A., Ph.D. 


New York city (Grand 

Boulevard & 131st st.) Manhattan college ......... Bro. Justin, F.S.C. 
New York city (River- 

side Drive, 85th and 


86th streets).....-..-- Misses Ely’s school .....-... Miss S. M. Ely 
New York city (3080 
Third avenue)....... Mixed bigh school.......... Edward J. Goodwin, Litt D. 
New York city-.-...-..-. New York university ...... Henry M. McCracken, D.D., LL.D. 


New York city (177 W. 
79th street) .......... The Oxford school for boys. L. Kemp Prossor 


List of 
members 
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LisT OF MEMBERS (continued ) 








LOCATION INSTITUTION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 

New York city (38 W. 

59th street).......... Sachs’ collegiate inst....... Julius Sachs, A.B., Ph.D. 
Ogontz, Pa............. Cheltenham academy .-.... John C. Rice, Ph.D. 
CS Dearborn-Morgan school... David A. Kennedy, Ph.D. 
Pennsburg, Pa......... Perkiomen seminary....... Rev. O. S. Kriebel, A.M. 
Philadelphia (2011 De- 

Lancey place) ........ The Agnes Irwin school.... Sophy Dallas Irwin 
Philadelphia........-... Drexel institute of art, sci- 
Philadelphia (700 North ence and industry........ James MacAlister, LL.D. 

Broad st.) ........... Eastburn academy ......... George Eastburn, M.A., Ph.D. 
Philadelpbia........... Episcopal acatemy......... William H. Klapp, A.M., M.D. 


Philadelphia (15th and Boys dep't, J. S. Walton, Ph.D. 
Race streets) ........ 


Philadelphia (140 N. 


t Friends central high sch. ; 
Girls dep’t, Annie Shoemaker 





Mi ektbddcinces Friends select school. ....- J. Henry Bartlett 
Philadelphia (17th and 

Spring Garden sts.).. Girls high school........... W. D. Rorer, A.M. 
Philadelphia (41st and 

Chestnut streets).... Hamilton school............ LeRoy Bliss Peckham, LL.B. 


Philadelphia (13th and 
Spring Garden sts.).. Philadelphia normal school 
i DR BING saci vccecnsinccs 
DeBenneville K. Ludwig, A.M., Ph.D. 
E. B. Waples, A.M. 


Philadelphia (18th and 


} Rittenhouse academy .. ; 
Chestnut streets) .-.-. 





Philadelphia, Pa. ...... Temple college......---..-. Rev. R. H. Conwell 
Philadelphia, Pa....... University of Penn......... Chas. C. Harrison, LL.D. 
Pittsburg, Pa........-.. Alinda preparatory school. Miss E. G. Stuart 
Pittsburg, Pa ......... Central high school ........ Chas. B. Wood, A.M. 
Pittsburg, Pa.......... Shady Side academy .....-.- W. R. Crabbe, Ph.D. 
Pittsburg, Pa. (Shady 

i Thurston preparatory sch. Miss Alice M. Tharston 
Port Deposit, Md...... Faced Tome imstltate ..n.0. .ccccccccccnc coc coc cccccc coccccccqccccsocesse 
Pottstown, Pa......... Po ee John Meigs, Ph.D. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y... Riverview academy ......-. J B. Bisbee, A.M. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y... Vassar college.........----- James M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D. 
Princeton, N.J........ Princeton university. ...... Francis L. Patton, D D., LL.D. 
Reading, Pa..........-. Boys high school........... M. E. Scheibner, Ph.D., Sc.D. 


Rochester, N. Y..-...-- University of Rochester.... David H. Hill, LL.D. 
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List OF MEMBERS (concluded ) List of 
members 
LOCATION INSTITUTION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 

BPG, W.. Feo - cc csnscpe- Rye seminary ............-. Mrs Life and the Misses Stowe 
Schenectady, N.Y. .. Union classical inst........ Arthur Marvin, A.M. 
Schenectady, N. Y. ... Union college .............. A. V. V. Raymond, D D. 
Sing Sing, N Y... .... Mt Pleasant military acad.. C. F. Brusie, A.M. and A.T. Emory, A.B. 
8. Bethlehem, Pa...... Bishopthorpe school. ....... Alberta Oakley 
S. Bethlehem, Pa...... Lehigh university........-.. Thomas Messinger Drown 
Stapleton, L.I......... Staten Island academy and 

Latin school.............. Frederick E. Partington, A.M. 
State College, Pa...... Penn. state college........-. Geo. W. Atherton, LL.D. 
Swarthmore, Pa....... Swarthmore college ........ Wn. W. Birdsall 
Syracuse, N. Y....... . Syracuse university........ Rev. James Roscoe Day, S T.D. 
Titusville, Pa.......... Titusville high school...... Sup’t C. D. Crawford 
Trenton, N.J.......... State mode] school.......... James M Green, Ph.D. 
Wa Be Rccssvesnsed Emma Willard school...... Miss M. A. Knox, A.B. 
We hs. Bec cenewesicas Utica free academy .......-. A. L. Goodrich, A.B. 
Warren, Pa...........- Warren high school........ w.L. MacGowan 
Washington, D.C..... Catholic Univ. of America.. Rt. Rev. Mgr. T. J. Conaty, D.D., LL.D. 
Washington, D. C..... Columbian university ...... B. L. Whitman, D D. 
Washington, D. C..... Friends select school....... Thomas W. Sidwell 
Washington, D. C..... Gallaudet college. .......... Edward Minor Gallaudet, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Washington, D Oo: Howard university......... J. E. Rankin, LL.D. 
Washington, Pa....... Washington and Jefferson 

CENEG ess ow tovsceenesas James D. Moffat, D.D. 
Westchester, Pa....... State normal school ........ G. M. Philips, A.M., Ph.D. 
Westminster, Md...... Western Maryland college. T. H. Lewis 
Westtown, Pa......... Westtown school........... Wn. F. Wickersham, A.M. 
Wilkes Barré, Pa...... Harry Hillman academy... H. C. Davis, Ph.D. 
Wilkes Barré, Pa...... Dunmore high school....... E. D. Bovard 
Wilmington, Del...... Friends school ............. Enos L. Doan, A.B. 
Wilmington, Del...... Wilmington high school.... A. H. Berlin, A. M. 
Yonkers, N. Y......... Halsted school ............. M. S. Jenkins 
Yonkers, N. Y.......-- Yonkers high school ....... Thomas O. Baker 
PS eee Collegiate institute......... E. T. Jeffers 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED 


Adams collegiate institute, N. Y. Prin. H. Erwin Bard. 

Albany, N. Y. Deputy Sup’t public instruction Howard J. Rogers, In- 
spector of training classes Frank H. Wood, Inspector W. E. Stearns, 
State Sup’t Charles R. Skinner, Helen Weaver. 

Albany academy, N. Y. Prin. Henry P. Warren, T. J. Bradley, E. W. Lyttle. 

Albany high school, N. Y. W. D. Goewey, F. P. Huested. 

Alfred university, Alfred Centre, N. Y. Pres. B. C. Davis. 

Alinda preparatory school, Pittsburg, Pa. Ella Gordon Stuart. 

Allegheny college, Meadville, Pa. J. H. Montgomery. 

Bardwell school, Philadelphia, Pa. Prin. Rebecca T. Mattson. 

Barnard college, New York, N. Y. Martha Bunting. 

Bayonne city high school, N. J. Prin. M. J. B. Thomas, M. E. Mitchell, S. E. 
Bawden. 

Berkeley institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Alice Chase, C. E. Hayner. 

Blair presbyterial academy, Blairstown, N. J. Prin. John G. Sharpe. 

Blakely institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. J. W. Abernethy. 

Bordentown military institute, N. J. Prin. T. H. Landon. 

Braislin school, Bordentown, N. J. Prin. A. G. Braislin. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. A. E. Johnson, Prin. William McAndrew. 

Brooklyn boys high school, N. Y. Mr and Mrs O. D. Clark, John Mickle- 
borough, Mr and Mrs T. E. Clark. 

Brooklyn manual training high school, N. Y. Herbert Bates, Henry T. Weed, 
Sidney Edwards, Alfred Mackey, Clarence W. Vail, Irving A. Hazen, 
Prin. Charles D. Larkins, Ella E. Atwater, Grace M. W. Flanning, 
Emma Ribber, E. W. Foster, Ida H. Clerk, Mary A. Hall, A. J. V. 
Keene, John T. Robinson, M. J. Thompson, M. B. Dickinson, Arthur E. 
Hunt, Clara Ostthues, Elizabeth Schniitze, Edward C. Vanderpool. 

Brooklyn public school no. 11, N. Y. Mrs G. L. Blood. 

Canisius college, Buffalo, N. Y. Pres. J. B. Theiss. 

Chapin collegiate school, New York city. Prin. H. B. Chapin. 

Cheltenham academy, Ogontz, Pa. Prin. John C. Rice. 

Chester high school, Pa. Prin. Thomas S. Cole. 

Clarkson school of technology, Potsdam, N. Y. Barton Cruikshank. 

Clinton high school, N. Y. C. A. Fetterly, Prin. P. L. Wight. 

Colgate academy, Hamilton, N. Y. Prin. F L. Shepardson. 

Colgate university, Hamilton, N. Y. W. H. Crawshaw, R. W. Moore, E. T. 
Ingraham. 

Collegiate school, Mt Vernon, N. Y. Lelia H. Lockwood. 

College of the city of New York, N. Y. A. G. Compton, H. P. Johnstone, 
William G. McGuckin. 

Columbia university, New York city. Pres. Seth Low, J. McK. Cattell. 

Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y. Charles DeGarmo. 

Curtis school, New York city. O. M. Curtis, Janet G. Curtis. 

De La Salle institute, New York city. B.C. Thomas, D. B. Austin. 
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Delaware college, Newark, Del. Pres. G. A. W. Harter, Frederic H. Robin- Delegates 
son. 

East Orange high school, N. J. Lincoln E. Rowley, Clara A. Bentley, Louise 
J. Stackweather, Caroline Coman, Helen Cooke. 

Ely school, The Misses, New York city. Miss Elizabeth L. Ely. 

Emma Willard school, Troy, N. Y. M. G. Wilson. 

Erasmus Hall high. school, Brooklyn, N. Y. Prin. W. B. Gunnison, G. E. 
Boynton, J. H. Low. 

Franklin & Marshall college, Lancaster, Pa. John B. Kieffer. 

Friends academy, Locust Valley, L. I. Prin. R. G. Bennett, E. G. Holmes, 
Ross Jerrell, Mary S. McDowell. 

Friends central high school, Philadelphia, Pa. Anna W. Speakman, Prin. J. S. 
Walton, J. E. Harris. 

Friends elementary and high school, Baltimore, Md. E. M. Lamb, M. E. 
Lamb. 

Friends institute, Langhorne, Pa. Emily Atkinson. 

Friends school, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. D. H. Forsythe, Jane S. 
Jones. 

Friends school, Wilmington, Del. Caroline L. Crew, Prin. Enos L. Doan. 

Friends select school, Philadelphia, Pa. J. Henry Bartlett, Jane Wetherill 
Bartlett, Mary A. Jones, Rachel G. Alsop. 

Friends seminary, New York city. Prin. E. B. Rawson, Henry R. Russell 
Charlotte M. Way. 

Gallaudet college, Washington, D. C. Prin. Mary S. Jenkins, Vice-pres. 
E. A. Fay. 

Geneseo normal school, N. Y. Prin. John M. Milne. 

George school, Newtown, Pa. Prin. G. L. Maris. 

Halsted school, Yonkers, N. Y. Prin. Mary Sicard Jenkins, Jennie B. Smith. 

Harry Hillman academy, Wilkesbarre, Pa. Prin. Harry C. Davis. 

Haverford college, Pa. Pres. Isaac Sharpless. 

Hobart college, Geneva, N. Y. Pres. Robert Ellis Jones. 

Ithaca high school, N. Y. Prin. F. D. Boynton. 

Irving institute, Tarrytown, N. Y. John A. Potter. 

Jacob Tome institute, Port Deposit, Md. H. H. Howe. 

Jersey City high school, N. J. Florence M. Underwood. 

Lafayette college, Easton, Pa. Pres. E. D. Warfield. 

Lawrence school, Lawrence, N. Y. Letta B. Burns, Maud Kinsley, Herbert 
D. Pettit. 

Lawrenceville school, N. J. Fletcher Darell. 

Lebanon Valley college, Annville, Pa. Pres. H. U. Roop. 

Lehigh university, So. Bethlehem, Pa. Pres. T. M. Drown, M. Merriman, 
John L. Stewart. 

Lockport high school, N. Y. Prin. Edward Hayward. 

Lockwood collegiate school, Mt Vernon, N. Y. Leila B. Lockwood, May 
Thomas. 

Locust Valley, N. Y. Anna B. Smedley. 
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Manhattan college, New York city. Brothers R. Bernard, Potamian, An- 
thony. 

Masters school, The Misses, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. Misses Masters, Edith 
Merriam, Bingley Anderson. 

Millersville state normal school, Pa. E. O. Lyte. 

Mohegan Lake school, Peekskill, N. Y. H. Waters. 

Montclair, N. J. Sup’t of schools, Randall Spaulding, Minnie L. Clarke. 

Montclair public school, N. J. Mary W. Carter, Eliza H. Gilbert, S. R. 
Goodale, Imogene Weeks, Elsie M. Droyer, W. C. Gorman, Mary 
North. 

Montclair military academy, N. J. Prin. J. G. MacVicar, Charles A. Smith. 

Moravian seminary, Bethlehem, Pa. Lawrence C. Brickinstein. 

Mt Pleasant military academy, Sing Sing, N. Y. Arthur T. Emory, F. C. 
Tobey. 

Mt Vernon high school, N. Y. Emilie V. Brinckerhoff. 

Newark, N. J. Adaline L. Jenkes, Anna P. Townsend. 

Newark academy, N. J. S. A. Farrand, J P. Erskine, E. W. Given, J. A. 
Hulse, F. R. North, P. A. Ray. 

Newark public high school, N. J. Marie Bittner, Millie A. Foster, Clara W. 
Greene, W. L. Morgan, Robert Mezger, W. C. Sandy, E. S. de Vilaine. 

Newark normal school, N. J. Agnes Vinton Luther. 

New York city. Jennie M. Davis, Martha F. Gay, F. C. Metgten, W. O. 
Pratt, Frank Wise. 

New York boys high school, N. Y. John T. Buchanan, J. J. Sheppard, C. F. 
Kayser, F. Monteser, J. F. Wilson. 

New York girls high school, N. Y. Prin. J. G. Wight, John D. Haney, Mary 
V. Linden, Josephine Beiderhase, Elizabeth C. Wood, Sally H. Delano, 
Frances A. Beckwith, Robert H. Cornish, A. C. Blenker, Idelette Car- 
penter, Margaret Cahill, Mary C. Freeston, J. S. Gibson, Anna Koch, 
Mary A. Nichols, Clara Seidensticker, Katharine A. Speir, Anna Van 
Vieck. 

New York mixed high school, N. Y. Prin. E. J. Goodwin, L. D. Howell, 
E. W. Sampson. 

New York training school for teachers, N. Y. Prin. A. S. Downing. 

New York university, N. Y. Francis H. Stoddard, Chanc. Henry M. Mc- 
Cracken, A. L. Benton, J. H. MacCracken, Samuel Weir. 

Packer institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Alice W. Allen, E. K. Alden. 

Patterson union school, N. J. Prin. F. C. White. 

Peddie institute, Hightstown, N. J. Prin. R. W. Swetland, H. R. Hendley. 

Pennsylvania state college, State College, Pa. . Pres. Geo. W. Atherton. 

Peoples college, Philadelphia, Pa. Pres. O. G. J. Schadt. 

Perkiomen seminary, Pennsburg, Pa. Prin. O. S. Kriebel. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Ada B. Curtis, Luella E. Conwell, E. G. O’Brien, Theo. 
Pershing. 

Philadelphia central high school, Pa. Franklin Spencer Edmonds, Francis 
Burke Brandt. 
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Philadelphia girls high school, Pa. Prin. W. D. Rorer, Evaline Young, E. L. Delegates 
G. Thomas, A. V. Hubbs, M. S. Umsted, V. Baldwin, D. M. Barker, 

M. S. Holmes, M. S. Berry, E. L. Graham, K. A. Hoffman, Mary D. 
Griffith, B. Baldwin, A. L. Budd, S. A. Edwards, Ida A. Kellar, K. E. 
Puncheon, Florence Steele, Lucille Andrews. 

Philadelphia normal school for girls, Pa. K. C. Barritt, Grace E. Spiegler. 

Pingrey school, Elizabeth, N. J. Headmaster Frank H. Robson. 

Pittsburg central high school, Pa. C. B. Wood. 

Port Richmond, L. I. A. V. Jones. 

Poughkeepsie high school, N. Y. Prin. James Winne. 

Riverview academy, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Josiah Bartlett, D. T. Clark. 

Rittenhouse academy, Philadelphia, Pa. Prin. de B. K. Ludwig. 

Rutgers college, New Brunswick, N. J. E. L. Stevenson. 

Rutgers preparatory academy, New Brunswick, N. J. Eliot R. Payson. 

Sachs’ collegiate institute, New York city. Prin. Julius Sachs, D. V. Thomp- 
son. 

St Francis Xavier college, New York city. Pres. T. E. Murphy, J. P. Fagan, 
J. W. Hearn. 

St John’s college, Brooklyn, N. Y. M. J. Rosa, T. F. Walsh. 

Schenectady union classical institute, Schenectady, N. Y. Prin. Arthur Marvin. 

Scranton, Pa. Sup’t George Howell, E. Howell. 

Shady Side academy, Pittsburg, Pa. W. S. Morrison. 

Sibley college, Ithaca, N. Y. Director R. H. Thurston. 

Summit high school, N. J. A. F. Thompson. 

Swarthmore college, Pa. Pres. W. W. Birdsall, W. M. Stine. 

Syracuse university, N. Y. W. H. Mace, Dean Albert Leonard, Richard 
Jones, P. C. Nugent. 

Teachers college, New York city. Jennie T. Ford, Lucy Linville, Fred L. 
Greene. 

Temple college, Philadelphia, Pa. A. E. McKinley, A. B. Turner. 

Trenton normal school, N. J. Edith M. Luther, Sarah A. Dynes. 

Troy high school, N. Y. M. H. Walrath, E. Edwards jr. 

Union theological seminary, New York city. T. J. Jones. 

Union college, Schenectady, N. Y. Pres. Andrew V. V. Raymond, Frank 
S. Hoffman, Edward E. Hale jr. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr and Mrs John Q. Adams, 
Dana C. Munro, Herman V. Ames, Mr and Mrs E. P. Cheyney, M. D. 
Learned, O. F. Lewis, C. W. Prettyman, L. S. Rowe, H. W. Spangler, 
Henry R. Seager. , 

University of State of New York, Albany, N. Y. Sec. Melvil Dewey, Charles 
Newell Cobb, Mr and Mrs Arthur G. Clement, Inspector S. Dwight 
Arms. 

Vassar college, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Pres. J. M. Taylor, Le Roy C. Cooley. 

Washington, D. C. Commissioner W. T. Harris. 
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Washington Irving high school, Syracuse, N. Y. Prin. A. W. Emerson, Emma 
Y. Emerson. 

Wells college, Aurora, N. Y. Pres. W. E. Waters, Mary E. Case. 

Western Maryland college, Westminster, Md. George W. Ward. 

Western University of Pennsylvania, Allegheny, Pa. Chanc. W. J. Holland, 
Dean Daniel Carhart. 

West Jersey academy, Bridgeton, N. J. Phoebus W. Lyon. 

Westtown scnool, Pa. Prin. W. F. Wickersham. 

Wilmington, Del. Linda Belle Palmer. 

Wilmington high school, Del. Prin. A. H. Berlin, C. M. Rider. 

Wilson college, Chambersburg, Pa. Pres. S. A. Martin, Dean Mary A. 
Richer, Anna C. Robinson. 

Woman’s college of Baltimore, Md. C. W. Hodell. 

Yonkers high school, N. Y. Thomas O. Baker, F. A. Cook, Mary B. Rock- 
wood. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The following is a list of the publications of the association, together 
with the titles of the papers contained therein: 


History of the organization and the proceedings of the first convention 
of the College association of Pennsylvania, held at Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., July 5 and 6, 1887. Lippin- 
cott, 1887. 


Proper relation of colleges to the educational institutions of the state. Pres. 
E. H. Magill, Swarthmore college. 

Idea of a liberal education. Dr T. G. Apple, Franklin and Marshall college. 

American university.¢ Prof. E. J. James, University of Pennsylvania 


Proceedings of the second annual convention of the College association 
of Pennsylvania, held at the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, July 5 and 6, 1888, and its reorganization as the 
college association of the Middle states and Maryland. Globe 
printing house, 1888. 


A collegiate education. Prof. Enoch Perrine, Bucknell university. 

Higher education. Provost William Pepper, University of Pennsylvania. 

Relations of the college to the university. Pres. Magill, Swarthmore col- 
lege. 

Endowments. Dr J. G. Fitch, London, England. 

Place of history in a college course. Prof. W. P. Holcomb, Swarthmore 
college. . 

The study of Englis.@ Prof. Enoch Perrine, Bucknell university. 





a Not published in the proceedings. 
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Proceedings of the first annual convention of the college association Publica- 
tions 


of the Middle states and Maryland, held at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, November 29 and 30, 1889. Globe 
printing house, 1890. 


The place of technical instruction in our colleges and universities. Pres. C. 
K. Adams, Cornell university. 

Combination of university training with technical education. Pres. Isaac 
Sharpless, Haverford college. 

Study of English classics for admission to college. Prof. F. A. March, 
Lafayette college. 

College students who are not candidates for a degree. Prof. Allen Mar- 
quand, Princeton college. 

Relation of pedagogy to the university. Prof. Jerome Allen, University of 
the city of New York. 

Duty of the university to the common schools.4 Prof. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, Columbia college. 

Duty of the college to its students. Prof. William A. Lamberton, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

The university in modern life. Provost Pepper, University of Pennsylvania. 

The degree of A.B. Dean Edward H. Griffen, Johns Hopkins university. 

Value of the bachelor’s degree. Pres. Merrill E. Gates, Rutgers college. 

The fellowship system in American colleges. Prof. Henry F. Osborn, 
Princeton college. . 

The system of admission by certificate. Prof. Horatio S. White, Dean of 
Cornell university. 

The philosophical faculty in the United States. Prof. Monroe Smith, Co- 
lumbia college. 

The right reform of examinations. Prof. J. Rendell Harris, Haverford 
college. 





Proceedings of the second annual convention of the College association 
of the Middle states and Maryland, held at Princeton college, 
New Jersey, November 28 and 29, 1890. Globe printing 
house, 1891. 


Coordination of colleges and universities. Pres. C. K. Adams, Cornell 


university. 

Shortening of the college curriculum. Pres. D. C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins 
university. 

Same topic. Pres. Francis L. Patton, Princeton college. 


Teaching of philosophy in American colleges. Prof. Thomas Hughes, Col- 
lege of St Francis Xavier. 

Educational value of college studies. Prof. Simon L. Patten, University 

of Pennsylvania. 





a Not published in the proceedings. 
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University extension. Provost William Pepper, University of Pennsylvania. 

Same topic. Pres. Seth Low, Columbia college. 

Same topic. Com. W. T. Harris. 

Problems in higher education. Pres. James C. Welling, Columbian univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 

The idea and scope of a faculty of philosophy. Bishop John J. Kean, Rec- 
tor of the Catholic university of America. 

Taxation of college property. Pres. T. L. Seip, Muhlenberg college. 

Place of the English Bible in the college curriculum. Pres. George Ed- 

ward Reed, Dickinson college. 

The ideal college education. Prof. J. G. Schurman, Cornell university. 

Inductive work in college classes. Prof. F. H. Stoddard, University of the 
city of New York. 

Relation of the colleges to the modern library movement. Melvil Dewey, 
Secretary of the University of the State of New York. 

Moral and religious oversight of students. Dr James McCosh, Princeton 
college. 


Proceedings of the third annual convention of the college association 


of the Middle states and Maryland, held at Cornell university, 
Ithaca, N. Y., November 27 and 28, 1891. 


True scope of college discipline. Prof. Jacob Cooper, Rutgers college. 

Scope of modern languages in our colleges and the best methods of teaching 
them. Ex-pres. Magill, Swarthmore college. 

Aim and scope of the study of modern languages and methods of teaching 
them. Prof. O. B. Super, Dickinson college. 

The English Bible—its study as a classic in our colleges. Prof. W. R. 
Duryea, Rutgers college. 

The college and the people: how may they be brought into closer relations? 
Prof. George A. Harter, Delaware college. 

Relations and duties of colleges to their preparatory schools. Prof. George 
T. Ettinger, Muhlenberg college. 

On permitting students to take studies in professional schools while pursuing 
a regular undergraduate course. Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, Colum- 
bia college. 

On allowing undergraduate students to study in professional schools. Prof. 
C. A. Collin, Cornell university law school. 

Athletics and intercollegiate games. Pres. Thomas Fell, St John’s college, 
Annapolis. 

The position of metaphysics in a course of scientific philosophy. Prof. E. 
A. Pace, Catholic university of Washington. 

Is it worth while to uphold any longer the idea of a liberal education? 
Pres. D. C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins university. 

University extension. Prof. E. J. James, University of Pensylvania. 
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Proceedings of the fourth annual convention of the College association Publica- 
of the Middle states and Maryland, held at Swarthmore college, 
Swarthmore, Pa., November 25 and 26, 1892. Educational re- 
view, Columbia college, New York. 


How can high schools be made so uniformly efficient that their graduates 
may, without further preparation, enter college? The experience of 
New York state. Melvil Dewey, Secretary of the University of the 
State of New York. 

Same topic. Proposals for the Middle states. Pres. George W. Atherton, 
Pennsylvania state college. 

Best methods of determining and recording the scholarship of students. 
Dean Horace Jayne, University of Pennsylvania. 

Same topic. Prof. M. H. Richards, Muhlenberg college. 

How can the highest educational efficiency be secured for English in Amer- 
ican colleges? Prof. Felix E. Schelling, University of Pensylvania. 
Relation of English literature to aesthetics. Prof. F. A. March, Lafayette 

college, Pennsylvania. 

Scope and function of rhetoric and composition. Prof. Charles E. Hart, 
Rutgers college, New Jersey. ‘ 

College libraries: how best made available for college uses. George William 
Harris, librarian of Cornell university. 

Same topic. Prof. J. H. Morgan, Dickinson college, Pennsylvania. 

Higher education in the United States. Pres. Seth Low, Columbia college. 

Geography as a scientific basis for the study of history.¢ Pres. D. C. Gil- 
man, Johns Hopkins university. 

Geography as a scientific basis for the study of biology. Dr Spencer Trot- 
ter, Swarthmore college. 

To what extent is student government available as a means of college dis- 
cipline? Prof. Merrill E. Gates, Amherst college. 

Same topic. Prof. James M. Taylor, Vassar college. 

Relations between the high school, the college, and the university. Melvil 
Dewey, Secretary of the University of the State of New York. 


Proceedings of the first annual convention of the Association of col- 
leges and preparatory schools of the Middle states and Maryland, 
held at Columbia college, New York, December 1 and 2, 1893. 
Avil printing co. Philadelphia 1894. 

Should the degree of bachelor of arts be conferred on students who have 
studied neither Greek nor Latin? Papers by Prof. Andrew F. West, 
of Princeton college, New Jersey; Melvil Dewey, Secretary of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York; Prin. C. H. Thurber, Colgate acad- 


emy, Hamilton, N. Y.; Prin. F. L. Gammage, Cathedral school, Garden 
City, L. I. 


@ Not published in the proceedings. 
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Discussion by Prof. Morris Loeb, University of the city of New York; Prof. 
O. B. Super, Dickinson college, Carlisle, Pa.; Prin. James M. Green, 
State normal school, Trenton, N. J. ; 

Will any kind or amount of instruction in modern languages make them 
satisfactory substitutes for Greek or Latin as constituents of a liberal 
education? Papers by Prof. H. H. Boyesen, Columbia college, New 
York; Prof. H. C. G. Brandt, Hamilton college, Clinton, N. Y.; Dr 
Julius Sachs, Collegiate institute, New York city; Prin. James C. Mac- 
Kenzie, Lawrenceville school, New Jersey. 

Discussion opened by Prof. E. H. Magill, Swarthmore college, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

President’s address. Neglect of the student in recent educational theory. 
Pres. James M. Taylor, Vassar college, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. j 
Work in English in the colleges and preparatory schools. Papers by Pres. 

James C. Welling, Columbian university, Washington, D. C.; Prof. J. 
Morgan Hart, Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y.; Dr Edward Brooks, 
superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wilson Farrand, Newark 

academy, Newark, N. J. 


Proceedings of the second annual convention of the Association of col- 
leges and preparatory schools in the Middle states and Maryland, 
held at Johns Hopkins university, Baltimore, Md., Nov. 30 
and Dec. 1, 1894. Avil printing co. Philadelphia 1895. 


PLACE AND TEACHING OF HISTORY AND POLITICS IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
Papers as follows: 

Is history past politics? Prof. Herbert B. Adams, Johns Hopkins university, 
Baltimore. 

Ought the sources to be used in teaching history? Prof. James Harvey 
Robinson, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Place of history in the preparatory schools. Prin. Henry P. Warren, Al- 
bany academy, Albany, N. Y. 

Civics in the secondary schools. Samuel E. Forman, Baltimore. 

Discussion by Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia college, New York 
city; Prin. C. M. Phillips, State normal school, West Chester, Pa.; Glenn 
Mead, Episcopal academy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Discussion of the report on the requirements for entrance examinations in 
English by the committee of 10, appointed by the association at the last 
annual convention. Papers by Prof. Francis H. Stoddard, Universit~ 
of the city of New York; Prof. James W. Bright, Johns Hopkin- ..: 
versity, Baltimore, Md.; Wilson Farrand, Newark academy, Newark, 
N. J.; Prof. Bliss Perry, Princeton college, Princeton, N. J.; Mr Perci- 
val Chubb, Brooklyn public schools, Brooklyn. 

Discussion by Prof. F. A. March, Lafayette college, Easton, Pa.; Prof. John 
B. Van Meter, Woman’s college, Baltimore; Melvil Dewey, Secretary 
of the University of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y.; Prof. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia college, New York city. 
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The future of the college. Papers by Talcott Williams, Philadelphia Press; Publiea- 
Pres. Isaac Sharpless, Haverford college, Pennsylvania; Pres. E. D. —— 
Warfield, Lafayette college, Easton, Pa.; Pres. M. W. Stryker,@ Hamil- 
ton college, Clinton, N. Y. 

Discussion opened by Prof. Edmund J. James, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia; Prin. Isaac T. Johnson, Friends school, Wilmington, Del. 


Proceedings of the ninth annual convention of the Association of col- 
leges and preparatory schools of the Middle states and Maryland, 
held at Lafayette college, Easton, Pa., November 29 and 30, 
1895. Avil printing co. Philadelphia 1896. 


Aim AND METHOD oF COLLEGE WorRK IN FRENCH AND GERMAN 
Papers: 

College beginning German. Prof. Lawrence A. McLouth, New York uni- 
versity. 

Oral element in modern language instruction. I. H. B. Spiers, The William 
Penn school, Philadelphia. 

Environment in modern language instruction. Prof. M. D. Learned, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Some psychological aspects of the teaching of modern languages. Dr 
Francis Burke Brandt, Central high school, Philadelphia. 

Discussion by Dr Julius Sachs, Collegiate institute, New York city; Dr 
Eliot R. Payson, Rutgers preparatory academy, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Randall Spaulding, Montclair public school, Montclair, N. J. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF HERBART FOR SECONDARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

Paper by Pres. Charles De Garmo, Swarthmore, Pa. Discussion by Prof. 
Lightner Witmer, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Frank M. 
McMurry, University of Buffalo, N. Y.; Dr C. Hanford Henderson, 
Northeast manual training school, Philadelphia; Dr Walter L. Hervey, 
Teachers college, New York. 





TEACHING OF THE CLASSICS: ARE WE SACRIFICING THE HUMANISTIC TO 
THE LINGUISTIC? 


Papers by Prof. W. B. Owen, Lafayette college; Rev. Chas. H. Wilcox, 
Lawrenceville school, Lawrenceville, N. J.; Prof. W. A. Robinson, Le- 
high university, South Bethlehem, Pa.; Dr M. E. Scheibner, Boys high 
school, Reading, Pa. 

Discussion by Prof. Charles E. Bennett, Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Henry W. Rolfe, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr Albert G. Rau, Moravian 
parochial school, Bethlehem, Pa. 





a Not published in the proceedings. 
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Proceedings of the roth annual convention of the Association of col- 
leges and preparatory schools of the Middle states and Maryland, 
held at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., No- 
vember 27-28, 1896. Avil printing co., Philadelphia. 

SHALL HISTORICAL STUDIES BE A NECESSARY PART OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE 

REQUIREMENTS? 


Paper by Prof. H. Morse Stephens, Cornell university. 


_Discussion by Prof. John B. McMaster, University of Pennsylvania; Prof. 


Lucy M. Salmon, Vassar college; C. A. Herrick, Central high school, 
Philadelphia. 


HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE STUDIES AS A PART OF THE PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE 


Paper by Prof. Ira Remsen, Johns Hopkins university. 
Discussion by Prof. George F. Barker, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia; O. D. Clark, Boys high school, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Some of the subdivisions of the subjects were: 

a) The advanced age at which the average student now enters college. 

b) The advanced age at which college men must now enter the professions, 
and the effect upon the individual and the community. 

c) The tendency of men to omit the college course as college entrance re- 
quirements are increased, that they may enter professional or technical 
schools directly from the secondary schools. 

d) Should the present standard of college entrance requirements be lowered 
through concerted action, and partial, even if not complete, uniformity 
of requirements? 

e) A partial reorganization of our public school system, with a view to its 
more perfect articulation with our colleges. 

f) Effect of lowering the age of entrance to college upon the undergrad- 
uate and graduate study, and upon the social life of the student. 

The form decided upon for the consideration of these topics was that of 

“ Round table” discussion by Sup’t Edward Brooks, Philadelphia; Pres. 
Eliot, Harvard university; Vice-Provost Fullerton, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia; Pres. Gilman, Johns Hopkins university; U. S. 
Com. of education W. T. Harris; Chance. Holland, Western University 
of Pennsylvania; Prin. Levermore, Adelphi college; Chance. McCracken, 
New York university; Pres. Patton, Princeton university; Pres. Schur- 
man, Cornell university; Pres. Sharpless, Haverford college; Pres. 
Thomas, Bryn Mawr college; Dean Thurber, Morgan Park academy; 
Pres. Warfield, Lafayette college; Dr Talcott Williams. 

President’s address: Democracy in Education, Dr James C. Mackenzie. 

Brief address, Pres. Charles W. Eliot, Harvard university. 
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Proceedings of the 11th annual convention of the Association of col- rablion- 


leges and preparatory schools of the Middle states and Maryland, 
held at Vassar college, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., November 26 
and 27, 1897. Univ. of Chicago press. Chic. 1898. 


Address of welcome, Pres. J. M. Taylor. 

Response by Pres. J. G. Schurman. 

What is the present consensus of opinion as to the most important prob- 
lems in the preparatory and collegiate education?—Pres. Isaac Sharp- 
less; Dr Julius Sachs; Prof. Henry B. Fine; Sec. Melvil Dewey; Dr 
John G. Wight; A. L. Goodrich; Prof. J. H. Robinson; Prof. W. W. 
Birdsall; Prof. S. G. Ashmore; C. D. Ashley; J. T. Buchanan; Prof. 
Francis Heiermann. 

President’s address, The idea of a university. Pres. J. G. Schurman. 

What is the consensus of opinion as to the place of science in the prepar- 
atory schools?—Prof. R. S. Tarr; C. C. Wilson; Prof. E. G. Conklin; 
Prof. LeR. C. Cooley; C. B. Wood; Pres. Charles De Garmo; Prof. 
A. P. Brigham. 


Proceedings of the 12th annual convention of the Association of col- 
leges and preparatory schools of the Middle states and Maryland, 
held at Columbia university, New York, November 25 and 26, 


1898. University of the State of New York. Feb. 1899. 
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Teaching of history in the secondary schools: discussion of the report of 

committee of seven.@ 

Professional and academic schools, plans, courses and preparation: dis- 
cussion of the report of committee on entrance requirements of en- 
gineering colleges.@ 

President’s address: Position of the secondary schools in the present educa- 
tional movement.@ 

Necessity of teaching the duties of citizenship in the public schools.@ 





@ See Summary of sessions, p. 1, for names of speakers. 
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